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MO DERN WAR . 

Skcond. 

G- 'R AN I) T ACTI CS. 


FIRST CHAPTER. 


TACTICS FOR THE MARCH. 

§ I. Gf:NE:RAL PRINCIPLES. 

Ill recent years, that portion of tactics bearing- upon 
marches has been a favorite theme with various military 
•writers. The subject -has inspired remarkable treatises, 
which, especially in our army, have given reputation to J 

several generals of ability. Nothing ■further remains in ^ 

this regard but to become imbued in our turn with their I 

ideas, and to profit by the instruction they have put at ^ 

our service. 

Thanks to them, information relative to a proper exe- 
cution of marches is to-day very general. The changes I 

in theories brought about by progress in the military 
art have become familiar to all, and in practice great | 

improvements have been realized. It will suffice, then, 
to briefly sum up the principles already commonly . 

hnown. - ( 

Importance of Marches. — The weighty significance of i; 

marches, from a tactical point of view, has been recog- 
nized in all times. It is only in armies whose discipline 
is lax that drills relating to marches fall into disuse. 

Under pretext of humanity, troops are too often per- 
■ '(i) . . 
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mitted to neg-lect tliese exercises in time of peace, and 
the disastrous consequences of this are seen when they 
come to take the field, where the meagreness of the re- 
sults attained is a subject of astonishment and disap- 
pointment. Unfortunately they are also a sign of im- 
potence, and almost always the prelude to defeat. 

“Slowness and weariness,” says Von der Goltz, 
“characterize the movements of large masses . . . . ; 

. . . But an array which marches better than the 
enemy has a great advantage over him. This arises 
from the fact that its chief can always concentrate his 
forces more quickly than his adversary, and thus strike 
him with superior numbers.” 

An army’s mobility, then, is at once a pledge of suc- 
cess and a proof of discipline. 

“A good estimate, ” says the same authoi, “ may be 
formed of the character of troops b} the number of 
stragglers observed during a hard march. It is espe- 
cially on such occasions that the influence of discipline 
makes itself felt.” * 

It might be added that the quality of troops as ex- 
emplified in inarches of different kinds, gives,* generally 
speaking, the measure of their value. 

From these considerations, it is evident that marches, 
particularly those of large units, should be one of the 
most frequent and most encouraged exercises incident 
to an army’s peace training. Troops inured to fatigue 
and habituated to the march, are already half prepared 
for war. This measure of readiness is now much more 
necessary than formerly, as armies no longer make those 
inarches of concentration which served to temper them 
for field service. 

“It is a matter of importance that the' traditions of 
remarkable marches once executed, still remain alive in 
the niinds of the soldiers. Exertions which previous 
experience has taught them to regard as nothing out of 
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the common, are more easily borne than those with 
which they are entirely unacquainted. 

“If the fatiguing exercises and the long marches in 
time of peace are discontinued, the army will gradu- 
ally lose correct ideas of what the human frame, inspired 
by good will, is capable of enduring without serious in- 
jury. From year to year, less and less will be required 
of the men. Officers and soldiers will by degrees be- 
come habituated to look upon a comparatively trifling 
fatigue as something extraordinary, and thenceforth this 
inconsiderable fatigue will indeed become extraordinary, 
simply by tlie effect produced on their minds. ” * 

It seems imperative, then, that armies should be exer- 
cised during peace in all kinds of marches that may be 
demanded of them in time of war — ordinary marches, 
marches made with numerous columns and those with 
weak columns, quick marches, forced marches, night 
marches, etc. In this respect, the results attained up 
to the present leave still a vast field open to future efforts 
and improvements. 

But the idea set forth most prominently by these 
considerations, is the necessity of properly regulating 
marches. A well devised system of tactics for the 
march has a direct influence upon the value of the 
forces. 

“The morale troops is affected by the heed and 

forethought bestowed upon the dispositions for the 
march. 

‘ ‘Every species of hardship which to the soldier’s 
common-sense way of viewing things appears useless, 
wearies and irritates him. Anecessary hardship, though 
it be considerable, will, however, be cheerfully borne. ” f 

In all armies, the leaders are alive to the importance 

‘^The Nation in Arms QiAiz. 

■\Ibid, 
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of this ti'Utli; arid the service of marches has been every- 
where fixed with remarkable care. Our regulations of 
October 26, 1883, were in this regard inspired by the 
most recent generally-accepted views on the subject, and 
the profound study made of the question by Generals 
Berthaut and hewal. It is not, however, expedient to 
go into the researches of these authors here in detail. 
It will be sufficient to set forth the general ideas devel- 
oped, in treating of the execution of marches. 

'§ 2. EXECUTION OF MARCHES. 

I.— Preparation of Marches. 

IST.~PREniMINA.RY MEASURES. 

Before putting the forces in motion, the commanding 
general, through his chief-of-staff, executes a preparatory 
work, the aim of which is to study the movement as a 
whole, determine the principal lines of operation, and 
properly arrange for the march of the coltimns. One 
inflexible idea controls him : To reach the enemy as rap-" 
idly as possible^ with all available forces^ and to deliver 
the bloiv at the most advantageous point. 

The preliminary work should lead to the solution of 
this problem, and consequently comprehend 

ist. A summary of the information furnished through 
reconnaissances, and of the instructions to be given on 
this subject; 

2nd, Determination of the front of march, which 
should correspond to the greater or less distance of the 
enemy; 

3rd. The number arid kind of columns, according to 
the end proposed and the number of roads at disposal; 

4th. Apportionment of the daily rates of travel in 
keeping with the length of the columns and the nature 
of the ground ; 
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■■■ i 

5tli. Establisluneiit of the zone of marcli of each col- ! 

umn ; : 

6 th. The method of provisioning- tlie forces, having- 
in view the resources of the country ; the march of sup- ! 

ply convoys and movable magazines ; ; 

7th. The dispositions to be made for assuring the pro- 
tection of the flanks and rear.* I 



‘ 1 

2ND. — ORDURS FOR MOVEMENTS. 

. . ' '■ ■ ■ 

This work finished, the orders for the movements I 

have only to be written out and dispatched. I 

This subject has already been discussed in the first ® 

pait of this work, when strategic marches were under 
consideration. The examples there cited clearly attest j 

that the orders for marches should be short, and limited J 

to tlie action of the particular unit addressed. They 'i 

moreover establish, generally, that orders in the case of 
corps and divisions should embrace — 

A brief statement of the situation ; 

The movement to be executed ; i 

Special instructions. 

Directions so completely eschewing particularization 
are, however, applicable only to armies in which the 
details of execution are governed by a uniform tradition, 
and in which the custom prevails of freely exercising 
individual discretion throughout all the grades of the I 

hierarchy. With masses so large as those composing j 

modern armies, this simplification of orders, and the [ 

adoption of this rule respecting the initiative, have ^ 

become a necessity. 

But when the subordinate awaits from his chief a 1 

specification of the circumstances which must justify a 
particular march, and a statement of its various inci- i 

dents, simplicity in orders becomes impossible. It is 
especially necessary in such a case, that they be com- 

* General Berthaiit, J^rma;pUs 0/ S^rai^eff^y. I 
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plete ; that a means be found of giving them clearness 
without neglecting a single indispensable direction on 
the subject of the movement of the parcicular force in 
question, its means of security and method of supply. 

In this part of the service, progress is no doubt in the 
direction of simplification. The Germans have given 
us the example, and it may be safely said that one of 
the conditions of an army’s fitness for military opera- 
tions, in the present day, is brevity of orders. 

3RD.--OB.OANIZAriON OF -rHE; COLUMNS. 

The results of marches depend especially upon the 
organization of the columns; and this feature itself, 
upon the aim of the movement, which is to reach and 
attack the enemy. 

The columns should then be formed in such wise that 
their elements may pass to the combat order with the 
greatest possible celerity. The position of these ele- 
ments in the column, therefore, is determined by the 
greater or less urgency of the demand for their appear- 
ance upon the battle-field. 

To be certified that the column marching alone may 
preserve its independence of action, it is first of all 
requisite that it receive information betimes concerning 
its surroundings. 

This initial requirement of the movements of grand 
units has given rise to the organization pf a reconnais- 
sance service. 

Cavalry, with the aid of artillery, is alone fitted for 
such duty; and it will be seen further on, that the 
length of the column has an influence upon the distance 
to which the troops engaged in this service should be 
pushed. 

4TH.— protection ON MARCHES. 

It is essential then that the columns should be pro- 
tected in all directions. Hence arises the necessity for 
advanced-guards, rear-guards, and flankers. 
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It is generally recognizecl that tlie advaiiced-gnard 
sliGiild be strong enongli to arrest the eiienly, compel 
him to display his forceSj and give the remainder of the 
column time to deploy. From this results the obliga- 
tion to compose it of troops of the' three arms of the 
service, and of distributing these different elements ac- 
cording to the principles adopted for the combat forma- 
tion. Similar considerations have fixed the size of tlie 
advanced-guard at a third or a fourth of the strength of 
the column, and given the means of determining the 
distances which should separate the different parts of 
this force, and the intervar between it and the gross of 
the troops. 

On this subject it is important to note a tendency 
which has of late manifested itself in Germany. 

According to Von der Goltz, “Experience in the last 
wars has demonstrated that often the main body’s oppor- 
tunity for deployment is put to flight by the pressing- 
necessity of supporting the adva.nced-gu‘ard, arduously 
engaged with a superior enemy, which requires the 
troops to be precipitately j)ushed into action according 
as they arrive.” 

Again, it has been said that with strongly organized 
advanced- guards, their commanders, impatient for dis- 
tinction, have sometimes brought 011 combats without 
orders from their chiefs, thus depressing the latter’s 
freedom of action. Consequently a reduction in the 
strength of advanced-guards, especially as relates to the 
infantry, has been advocated. 

They should he composed almost exclusively of cav- 
alry and artillery, as being the most suitable arms to 
ascertain if the obstacle be serious, gain time necessary 
for the deployment of the main body, and break off the 
combat if the general commanding the column so 
orders. The infantry should furnish but a single bat- 
talion for the advanced-gtiard of a division or even of a 
corps. 
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The most serious inconveniences seem however to 
arise, not'from the streno-th of the advanced-guards, but 
rather from the excessive initiative exercised by their 
commanders. 

For our army, it will continue customary for advanced- 
guards, to play a r 61 e of protection and reconnaissance; 
but their action should in no case fetter the will of the 
commander of the column. The conduct of advanced- 
guards will depend then upon the decisions of the latter, 
and.it should be such as in case of need, to afford him 
time to decide upon a course of action. 

The composition of rear-guards and flanking- bodies 
has likewise been regulated by the duties incumbent 
upon these detachments. 

Finally, the organization of the remainder of the 
column completes the normal disposition for the march. 

The principles on which it rests are drawn from the 
exigencies of modern combats. 

There is one arm which is indi.spensable in opening 
the action : it is the artillery. Logically it ought then 
to march immediately after the cavalry charged with 
the .service of reconnoitring. But if the latter is 
obliged to fall back, and is pursued, the batteries will 
be surprised while yet in the march formation, and out 
of condition to defend themselves. It is nece.ssary then 
to provide them with supporting ti'oops. Thus it has 
been the custom to place in front of the artillery in the 
column, an infantry force sufficient for its protection. 

The increased importance of artillery to-day in open- 
ing combats, in giving direction to the fire, in deter- 
mining the decisive point, and in preparing for the 
attacks, has produced a marked tendency to place 
ma.s.ses of this arm at the heads of the column.s. 

But in this disposition there is a limit. It is fixed by 
the length of the artillery in column. If the batteries 
marching in the front are too nnmerons, the infantry in 
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tlieii' wake will not be able to deploy in time. The 
artillery of a corps occupies an extent of about 1.9 
miles. If it forms the finst fraction of the main body, 
three-quarters of an hour will be required by the in- 
fantry following it to reach the scene of combat. In 
the meantime the corps commander will be obliged to 
maintain the action with his advanced-guard and his 
batteries. 

Before an enterprising and ontnumbering enemy, this 
situation would pre.sent danger. As a consequence, the 
position usually fixed upon for the corps artillery in 
column, is between the two divisions. 

Similar principles control the formation of the re- 
mainder of the column. And it is generally recognized 
that the various elements should be placed in the fol- 
lowing order: — 

Troops ; 

Combat trains; . 

Ambulances; 

Regimental trains; 

Convoys. 

It is unneces.sary to enlarge further upon this subject 
here. Additional details may be obtained by a reference 
to the regulations of October 26, 1883.^' 

II.— Execution of the Movement. 

The marches of grand units could not be made to fulfil 
the end proposed without a rigorous applicatioii of the 
principles relating to the duration and accurate adjust- 
ment of the movements, and to the depth of the col- 
umns, — -in a word, to the practical conditions of their 
execution. It is indispensable, then, to become ac- 
quainted with these principles. 

* See decree of October 26, 18S3, giving regulations for the service 
of armies in the field. 
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1ST.— DURA-TION OF MARCHES. 

In Tactics for the March, General Lewal sets apart 
Ills first two chapters to show that reason and experience 
move together in requiring marches to be submitted to 
fixed principles. 

This opinion has been entertained by all great war- 
riors. Frederick IL and Napoleon have in this regard 
left advice whose title to respect remains uiidiminished. 
Especially have they bequeathed to us remarkable ex- 
amples of marches made in accordance with the tactical 
dispositions of the times. In their day, the necessity 
of submitting all the operations of war, particularly 
marches, to previous calculation, was universally rec- 
ognized. 

Marshal Soult thus expresses himself on this subject: 

“ Well-calculated enterprises are the only ones that, 
properly, should be undertaken ; and even then the re- 
sults may fall short of expectation. Who in war has 
not beheld the be.st dispositions stranded by accidents 
which it was impossible to foresee ! Thus the death 
or capture of a leader, a storm which has swelled the 
torrents and suddenly arrested the march of a force, an 
unexpected reinforcement received by the enemy, and a 
multitude of other iiicideuts, have arisen to derange the 
best laid plans. 

“However, in the long run and in the majority of 
cases, calculation will prevail over chance. 

“Thus a leader who assumes a responsibility should 
not take counsel of chance. He should weigh every- 
thing, calculate everything. What is called inspiration 
is only a rapid calculation.” * 

General Lewal’s regulating principles, like Marshal 
Soult’s calculations, are in reality but the fruit of ex- 
perience. 


* General Pierron, MHhodes de Guerre. 
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They rest upon mathematical data, which give them 
a character of exceptional precision and stability. They 
are laws which it is necessary to understand and to 
know how to apply. 

The Germans adhere to the general principles of 
march which guided their forefathers. With them it is 
not a question of official regulations, but simply of tra- 
ditions corrected by practice and modified after each 
campaign, conformably to the progress made in the 
military art. They hold to-day, as formerly, that it is 
always necessary 7^? divide for the march and concentrate 
for the battle. But when their movements are studied, 
it is seen that on the whole they make but a slight dis- 
persion of forces, and that the columns on the inarch 
are always in such proximity that the armies can put 
themselves in readiness to engage within twenty-four 
hours. 

We observe also that the progress of their armies de- 
pends upon the inarch of the grand units, especially of 
army corps and infantry divisions. It is then in rela- 
tion to the movements of these units that the application 
of the rules in the case may be justly estimated. In war 
it seems that one consideration is never absent from the 
minds of their leaders,— -the length of the coliiinns. 
They never forget that according as the column in- 
creases ill extent, the troops become more and more 
fatigued, and have fewer cantonment and supply 
facilities. 

The duration of marches, and in a certain measure 
their proper execution, depend then upon the depth of 
the columns. ■ 

The latter is estimated in accordance with the follow- 
ing data. 
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2Nn.— depth oe the coddmns. 


Ill Germany, a division of infantry witli its combat 


train occupies a length of . . ..... . 

• 5 

miles. 

The same with its regimental trains . . 

.6.8 

<( 

With its convoy . . ... . • < . • • 

. II . 2 

u 

An army corps with its combat trains . 

. 12.7 

u 

With its regimental trains . . . . . . 

. 17*4 

(( 

With its convoy . . . v • • • • '• • 

.29.8 

i i ^ 


It seems that these figures do not take into account 
the variable distances which should separate the troops. 
By allowing for these, Major Von der Goltz estimates 
the depth of the corps column with its combat train at 
about miles. ’ 

111 France, these data have been fixed upon similar 
bases. Allowing for a lengthening of one-fourth in case 
of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, and of one-half for 
convoys, the extent of the combat column in case of an 
infantry division, including the distances between the 
various groups, and that separating the advanced-guard 
from the main body, has been ofiScially estimated at 8. 7 
miles. For an army corps, from the head of the ad- 
vanced-guard to the rear of the main body, not includ- 
ing the munition sections, 16.6 miles. t 

3RD.— rate oe march. 

For columns few in number, 80 metres per minute or 
4 kilometres per hour, including the horary halt, appears 
to be the rate generally adopted. 

For strong columns, 72 metres per minute or 3.6 kilo- 
metres per hour [about 2 % miles], is recognized as the 
proper speed. 

With poor roads the rate is reduced to 60 metres per 
minute, or 3 kilometres per hour. 

'■^Colonel Blmne, 

■tSeeTAeSiaff Guide. 
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4th.~I,ENG^DH op daiey march. 

The Germans consider a space of 3 [Gertnan] miles, 
which is equal to 32,224 metres [13.8 English miles], as 
the mean length of daily march for a corps. For con- 
venience of reference, this distance may be set down at 
22.5 kilometres. 

In France, General Lewal has favored the adoption of 
22 kilometres. A daily march of 24 kilometres [about 
15 miles] appears to him the maximum. , 

In Germany, it is recognized as a law founded upon 
the necessities of actual practice, that every third day- 
should be allowed as a day of rest to troops covering 
these distances. 

Experience has moreover shown that under favorable 
conditions a daily march of 22.5 kilometres is generally 
executed by — 

The infantry division at the head of the column in .... 6 hours. 

The infantry division in rear 7 “ . 

An army corps 13 “ 

A cavalry division 4 “ 

The corps artillery .......... . . . in from 4 to 5 “ 

A section of the train ................. in 6 “ 

By adopting these figures, the Germans count upon a 
speed of 62 metres per minute, or 3720 per hour. 

• Numerous facts developed in the last war, go to prove 
that an army corps can very conveniently make a daily 
march of 225^ kilometres, which is at the rate of 3 
kilometres [about 1.9 miles] per hour. 

In this connection the march of the II. Prussian 
Corps on the 18th August, 1870, has often been cited. 

This corps left Pont-a-Mousson at 2 o’clock A. M. on 
the day of the battle of Gravelotte, in order to take part 
in the action. It arrived at Buxi^resat ii A. m., hav- 
ing marched 2 , 2^2 kilometres in nine hours, or, allowing 
for rest, at the rate of 3)^ kilometres per hour. 

The data relative to the length of the daily march of 
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grand units involve, moreover, practical consequences 
■which it is useful to recall. 

At a mean rate of speed, an army corps setting out at 
6 o’clock in the morning will not complete its march, 
according to what has already been said, until 7 in the 
evening. 

As a result, if two corps march on the same road 
to reach the same objective, one of them must move at 
night. 

Moreover, if it were desired to compose the corps of 
three divisions, it would be impossible to bring them 
together in the same cantonment in a single day’s 
march. 

So far as possible, the distance before mentioned, 23 
kilometres, should on an average be accomplished daily. 

Under the First Empire, the mean rate of march was 
from 24 to 25 kilometres [between 14 and 15 miles]. 
But in 1859, during the Italian campaign, it fell off to 
15.27 kilometres; nor was it greatly raised in 1870, for 
it did not then exceed 16.26 kilometres [about 10. i 
miles].’’' 

The average rate of march of the German armies in 
1866 and 1870 was as high as 22 or 23 kilometres [about 
13^ miles]. 

This has reference to the mean march of the grand 
masses. But in the field, the necessity often arises of 
exceeding this distance, or of resorting to quick or 
forced marches. 

5TH.— FORCED MARCHES. 

In Germany, as in France, the term quick marches 
is applied to those of from 23 to 30 kilometres, executed 
by infantry divisions or army corps during several con- 
secutive days without pause. 

* General he wal, Tactics for the March, 
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On tins subject, the Gerinaiis often refer to the inarch 
of the IX. Prussian Corps from the Moselle to the Loire 
ill 1870, executed from the 8th to the 17th of November, 
the troops taking no rest. 

Major Von der Goltz cites another example of a quick 
march: — 

The 14th Regiment of Prussian Infantry accompanied 
the convoys and artillery of the II. Corps, on the way 
from Metz to Paris, from the 4th to the i6th of Novem- 
ber, 1870, without resting a single da}'. It made thus 
193 miles in 13 days, that is, was able to maintain a 
mean daily rate of between 14 and 15 miles for nearly a 
fortnight. 

Forced marches those executed without other 
thought than to bring- to the designated point the great- 
est possible number of men in condition to fight 

On the i6th of August, 1870, the X. Prussian Corps 
thus resorted to a forced inarch of about 23 miles for the 
purpose of taking part in the battle of Rezoiiville, 

The II. Corps on the i8th reached the battle-field of 
Gravelotte at about 5 p. m., after having traveled be- 
tween 23 and 24 miles with the utmost speed. It en- 
tered the action immediately, and was engaged until 
night-fall. 

The Germans give another example of extraordinary 
marches,— -that of the IX. Corps during the 1 6th and 
17th of December, 1870. 

On December 15, this corps was cantoned at Blois. 
During the night, iiistructions were given it to move 
rapidly upon Vendbme. 

Setting out on the morhing of the 16 th, it crossed the 
Loire, and took the road to the point indicated, in the 
wake of the X. Corps. 

While en route an order was received to turn toward 
Orleans, and reach this place not later than the next 
night. 
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“At 3 P. M.,’’ says the RiLssian General Zeddeler, 
“the IX, Corps began the movement, upon two roads. 
At 2 A. M. it reached Beangency. Darkness had come 
on at 5 o’clock in the afternoon, and at 7 a fine rain be- 
gan to fall, lasting throughout the night. The roads, 
broken up by the rain and by the constant passage of 
troops, were in a very bad .state ; the way was strewed 
with the carca.sses of horses; at many points the march 
was retarded by collisions with the train columns of the 
X. Corps and the 17th Division moving toward Ven- 
ddmef All these unfavorable circumstances delayed the 
forced march of the IX. Corps. 

“However, its heads of columns reached Orleans at 
2 o’clock in the afternoon. At 8 in the evening, the 
entire force was concentrated in this city and the 
vicinity, the van of the column having thus traveled 51 
miles in 33 hours and the rear in 36, including the night 
rest and that at the village of Chapelle.” 

According to General Lewal, the unfavorable condi- 
tions under which this march was executed, led to a 
lengthening of eight-ninths in the column. 

The history of the French Army offers us examples 
of inarches more remarkable still. The heroic effort 
made by the Ma.s.sena Division in 1797, in the Rivoli 
campaign, remains without a parallel. 

After having fought before Verona during the day 
of the 13th January, it started forth at 10 o’clock at 
night, led by Bonaparte, marched 7 leagues to Rivoli 
and fought during the entire 14th. In the evening it 
again .set out, moving upon Mantua, 14 leagues distant, 
marched all night and the next day, passed the second 
night in the presence of the enemy at La Favorita, and 
at break of . day of the i6tli took part in the glorious 
battle of this name. 

The Massdna Division had thus marched and fought 
for four consecutive days without pause. Bonaparte 
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was therefore warranted in writing with pride, that hi.s 
soldiers had siirpas.sed the so much vaunted rapidity of 
the Roman legions. 

The Napoleonic epoch furnishes ns many other ex- 
amples of extraordinary inarches intermingled with 
brilliant combats. 

One of the mo.st celebrated was that executed by 
Murat with his cavalry upon starting in pursuit of the 
Prussian army after Jena. 

He first overtook Prince Hohenlohe at Prentzlau, 
then Blucher at Lubeck, after which he marched to 
Berlin, incessantly harassing the Prussians that had 
been able to escape him. Turning then against the 
Russians, he advanced as far as Posen and Warsaw, 
entering the last-named place November 30, 1806, after 
having trav^eled 865 miles in 45 days, or between 19 and 
20 miles a day for a month and a half. 

Night Marches. — The subject of marches would not be 
fully considered without a word respecting those exe- 
cuted at night. They have always been regarded as 
exercising an injurious influence upon the health and 
spirits of the men, as diminishing the vigor of the 
horses, and as producing a baneful effect upon disci- 
pline. Their speed is less than that of day marches, and 
during their execution it is rare that all the directions 
for the march can be rigorously carried out. 

Such is the character of night marches. These are 
facts of experience, and need not be enlarged upon. 
Moreover, all military men have condemned these 
movements. It is wiser, however, to conclude simply 
that they are exceptional operations ; and it would be 
wrong to wish to do away with them entirely. 

On the contrary, it is necessary to recognize that 
probably none of the campaigns of the future will be 
exempt from night marches. 

3 ' 
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As General Gewal lias observed, the proper disposi- 
'tion of the large masses composing in oderii armies, will 
often require marches of this cast. An army corps 
which at 4 o’clock in the afternoon is directed upon a 
position 12 or 13 miles distant, will be obliged to make 
the most of its inarch by night. And in war the cir- 
cumstances requiring the immediate movement of a 
grand unit to a new position at any hour, are very num- 
erous. 

All armies that have taken part in wars of magnitude 
have been obliged to resort to night marches, and their 
leaders have never been stopped by fear of the disorder 
or fatigue that might result therefrom. 

Military opeiations of our day go only to confirm this 
view. In many cases it seems that tactical nianceuvres 
have been executed by night, which if attempted during 
the day would have encountered insurmountable obsta- 
cles. 

We know that in 1870 various German corps executed 
the night marches demanded by the vsituation without 
hesitation, disorder, or diminution of speed. 

, In this regard, a body of French partisans gave us the 
measure of the effort that may be demanded of troops 
without exceeding their power of endurance. Com- 
mandant Bernard, at the head of the chasseurs of the 
Vosges stationed at Langres, resolved in January, 1871, 
to blow lip the bridge of Foiitenoy, upon the principal 
line of coinmiinicatioii of the German armies. He set 
out from hamarche, 31 miles north of Hangres, on the 
evening of January iSth, with 1100 men, by rongli cross- 
roads and in bitterly cold weather, traveled from 23 to 
24 miles, and baited for the day and night of the iptb, 
during wliieli the command was disturbed by an alarm. 

On the evening of the 20th, he resumed his march, 
with only 300 men however, and traveled 18 miles, 
sometimes across fields and again throngh woods, in an* 
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intricate niountainGiis coniitry. During the night of the 
2ist, he made , a march of 23 miles, crossed the half- 
frozen Moselle, and at daybreak attacked and dispersed 
the feeble guard at the bridge of Fontenoy-sur-Moselle, 
blew up this bridge after a work of several hours, and 
without resting started back to Lamarche, which was 
reached on the 26th. 

His expedition was entirely successful, and he had 
been enabled, thanks to his night marches, to avoid the 
numerous patrols of the enemy then scouring the 
country,* 

But this, however, was only the march of a detach* 
ment. Here the difficulties of execution arose, not from 
the number of effectives, but from the character of 
the ground and the state of the weather ; while in other 
situations, we shall see brigades, divisions, corps, and 
even entire armies, forced to set them selves in move- 
ment at night for the execution of unexpected opera- 
tions. Such occasions will perhaps press into view more 
frequently in future than has hitherto been the case. 
They are liable to arise in every war. As an example, 
let us revert to the campaign of 1866. 

Night March of the Pmssian Armies, July 2, 1866.— On this 
da3q the I. Prussian Army and the Army of the Elbe 
stood upon the line Smidar-Horitz, with headquarters at 
Kanienitz and Hochwesely. They had received orders 
to move out the next day toward Pardubitz and exe- 
cute the flank march referred to in the first part of this 
work. There was no change in the situation up to 6 
p, M. At 7, Prince Frederick Charles learned that four 
Austrian corps, supposed up to this time to be behind 
the Elbe, were really posted upon the Bistritz, about 

* The Germans avenged themselves for this exploit by acts of bloody 
crueltj!-, which are registered in history, and which will never be ef- 
faced from the memory. 
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3^ miles from his outposts. He was then in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the enemy ; the action would probably 
begin at daybreak ; it was essential to at once take 
steps to concentrate his forces, in view of the events of 
the next day. 

The comniander-in-chief of the group formed by the 
two Prussian armies, uiiperplexed by the fact that the 
generalissimo had arrived within a few leagues of his 
headquarters, at 9 o’clock p. m. dispatched the follow- 
ing instructions : — • 

“ The I. Army will be formed in order of battle at 
daybreak to-morrow, ready to attack the position on the 
Bistritz at Sadowa, upon the Horitz-Koniggratz road. 
(See P/a^e I/I.) 

“ ist. The Horn Division will take post at Milowitz 
by 2 A. M. , ■ 

“2nd. The Fransecky Division will march by Gross- 
Jeritz to Cerekwitz, and will be in position at the castle 
thefe.by '2; A. m. " 

“3rd. The Manstein and Tiimpling Divisions will 
start at 1:30 A. m., under orders of General Manstein, 
and will be posted in reserve southward of Horitz, the 
Manstein Division to the east, the Tiimpling Division 
to the west, of the road from Horitz to Koniggratz. It 
is hoped that these two divisions will be at their as- 
signed stations by 3 A. m. 

“ 4th. In the II. Corps, one division will be directed 
upon Psaneck, the other upon Bristan. .Both willjbe 
in position at these points by 2 A. M. V \ 

“ 5th. The Cavalry Corps will have its horseS^saddled 
by daybreak, and will remain in its bivouacs ready to 
move out upon the order. 

“6th. The Reserve Artillery of the army will ad- 
vance as far as Horitz ; the Reserve iVrtillery of the III. 
Corps will be established astride the road from Horitz 
to Miletiii ; the Reserve Artillery of the IV. Corps, 
astride the Horitz-Gitschin-Dibonitz road. 
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“ 7tli. General Herwartli 1. will marcli with all his 
disposable troops to Nechanitz, reaching- this place a.s 
early as practicable. 

“8th. H. R. H., the Crown Prince, has been re- 
quested to post two of his corps in front of Josephstadt, 
and to direct a third upon Gross-Burglitz. 

“ qth. The troops should establish connection between 
themselves as quickly as possible; the right wing should 
then link with the forces of General Herwarth L, the 
left, with those of the TI. Army. 

“ loth. The trains, etc., will move at daybreak to the 
following stations, and will be parked at the $ides of the 
roads 

“Those of the 5th Division, to Masowitz, eastward 
of this village; 

“ Those of the 6th Division, to the right bank of the 
Jaw'orka, beyond Belolirad; 

“Those of the 7th Division, to Suirkowitz, westward 
of this place, passing through Domoslawitz; 

“111 the II, Corps, the trains of the 3d Division, 
which are at Wostroiner, will proceed as far as Wojitz, 
upon the road from Horitz to Gitschiii; 

“Those of the 4th Division, now at Aujezd-Silvara, 
etc., will take post at Sobsitz, to the west of the village; 

“ Those of the Cavalry Corps, to Chomutitz; 

“Those of the Reserve Artillery of the III. Corps, to 
Chotec, eastward of the village; 

“Those of the Reserve Artillery of the IV. Corps, to 
the right bank of the Saworka, passing through Wos- 
tromer. 

“iith. From daybreak on, I shall be at Milowitz. 

'"''The General of Cavalry. 

[Signed] “ FredErick-Charees. ” 

The order addressed to General Herwarth was in the 
following terms:— 

“The 1 . Army will be formed in order of battle at 
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daybreak to-morrow for the attack of the position of the 
Bistritz at Sadowa, on the Horitz-Koniggratz road., 
General Herwarth will inov'e forward with all his avail- 
able forces to Nechanitz, reaching this place as soon as 
possible. At the commencement of the engagement, I 
shall be at Milowitz. 

r ‘‘Report to me as early as practicable the hour you 
teach Nechanitz, and in what force. 

Signed: “Frederick Charles.” 

General Herwarth received this at 12:30 A. M., and 
imniediately issued the following order: — 

“The Austrians still hold the line of the .'Ristritz and 
the Horitz-Dub-Kbiiiggratz road. The I. Arlny will 
attack them upon this road to-morrow at daybreak. 
The Army of the Elbe will move against their left 
flank, the general direction being towards Nechanitz. 

“The divisions will start at 3 A. m., taking with them 
only ammunition and medicine wagons, and empty 
carts filled with straw for the wounded. All other 
wagons will be left at the places of bivouac. 

“The Schoeler advanced-guard will march upon 
Nechanitz by way of Skriwan, Kralic, and Kobilitz. 

“The Canstein Division will set off toward Nechanitz 
via Neu-Bidsow and Praseck; it will hold Neu-Bidsow 
until the arrival of the Rosenberg Division, and will 
cover the right flank, throwing out patfois toward 
Chluraetz. 

“The Munster Division will start at 3 :30 A. M., will 
cross the Jaworka at Smidar, and move by Podolib on 
Eodin, whence it will, according to circumstances, turn 
off in the direction of Mzan, or continue on by way of 
Siiclia or Nechanitz. 

“The Etzel Division will pass at Smidar, and follow 
the road taken by the Schoeler advanced-guard. 

“The Reserve Artillery will move out at 3:30 A. m., 
and will at first follow the Etzel Division; then, having 
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reconnoitred the roads at an early hour, it will, if from 
the result of the reconnaissance it is possible to do so, 
follow the Munster Division to Nechanitz; otherwise, it 
will continue in rear of the Etzel Division. 

“The Rosenberg Division, setting forward at day- 
breah, will move from Kopidlno to Neu-Bidsow. 

“The lieadquarters will march with the advanced- 
guard. Signed; “Herwarth.” 

These orders were received by the divisions of the I. 
Army and the Army of the Elbe between i and ’2:30 
A. M. The night was dark and storiny, and the roads 
had been rendered almost impassable by the continuous 
rains of the last few days. The columns were fonned, 
nevertheless, and put in inarch; but they advanced 
only with extreme .slowness. 

In the I. Army, the 4tli Division did not finish its 
deployment at Bristaii until about 4 A. M. ; and the 
Reserve Artillery of the II. Corps was not completely in 
line until 5 a. m. All the divisions reached their as- 
signed places between 5 and 6 A. M. In brief, the line 
marked out by Frederick - Charles was occupied at this 
time, and at 6 o’clock he gave orders to move forw’ard. 

The distances traversed during this night march were 
as follow : — 

/. Army. 


3rd Division (Werder) from Aujezd to Psanek 

Miles; 

. . . 6.2 

4th “ 

(Herwarth) from Wostromer to Bristan . . . 

. . . 6.2 

5th “ 

(Tiimpling) from Miletin to Horitz . .... 

• . ■ 4-3 

6th “ 

(Manstein) from Dobes to Eloritz . ... . . 

• • • 2.5 

7th " 

(Fransecky) from Horitz to Cerekwitz . . . . 

• • • 5-6 

8th “ 

(Horn) from Gutw'asser to Milo witz . . . . . 

• • -h- 5 S 


A 7'my of the Elbe. 

Advanced-guard from Hochwesely to Nechanitz 
14th Division from Zeretitz to Lodin . . . . . . 
I5tli “ from Cesow to Nechanitz . ... 
16th, “ from Jiciuowes to Nechanitz . . . 
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15-5 
18, . 
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In point of distance the movement is then of little 
importance. But what it exhibits to view especially, is 
the niiexpected obligation arising on the night before a 
great battle and during extremely unfavorable weather^ 
to break in upon the sleep of soldiers already fatigued 
by recent marches and combat^, and to forthwith put 
two entire armies in movement, in order to engage 
them at daybreak in a murderous struggle that was to 
continue until nightfall. 

Nor is this an entirely exceptional case; for similar 
circumstances are liable to arise at any time duri]]g a 
campaign, calling for like niovements. 

Did we not see the Russian army in 1877 obliged to 
make a night passage of the Danube, and engage first a 
division, and then a corps upon the opposite bank, until 
the middle of the following day ? 

“The possibility of being compelled to make night 
inarches is then well established,” says General Dewal, 
“and it is of importance, indeed, that they should be 
possible, since they are necessary, indispensable even.” 

As to the methods of executing them, there is evi- 
dently no change required in the usual rules governing 
inarches. 

Circumstances can alone indicate at what points the 
service of protection should be strengthened. In gen- 
eral, and contrary perhaps to the usually accepted ideas 
on the subject, the surveillance and exploration rbles 
should, if possible, be more fully developed during the 
night than in the daytime. 

“ At night, amidst the darkness, one is deprived of 
an important source of information~the discernment of 
objects at a distance. Then, sight is, so to speak, re- 
placed by the senses of touch and hearing. It is nec- 
essary to be in contact with men and things to be able 
to recognize them. It is therefore more difficult to 
inform one’s self in the dark. Consequently the means 
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of intelligence should be greater then than during the 
day. 

“All that has been said in preceding paragraphs with 
reference to advanced, flank, and rear guards, the pro- 
vost service, and the first echelon, applies in no less a 
degree to marches ejcecuted at night. The service of 
security is then of greater importance, as errors, misap- 
prehensions, and surprises, present greater clangers.”* 

What conclusions are to be drawn from these facts 
and observations, if not that night marches are a 
necessity, and that it is expedient to practice them dur- 
ing peace ? 

6th;. — d.ela-ys during the march. 

In the field, a multitude of incidents concur to impede 
the progre.ss of troops on the march. 

The passage of defiles is one of the most frequent 
causes of delay. It obliges armies to contract the front 
of the columns, thereby producing a stoppage. It is 
necessary, afterwards, for the foremost troop.s to slacken 
the pace upon i.ssuing from the defiles, otherwise there 
will be a lengthening of the column and losses of dis- 
tance. 

Bridges are the defiles most usually encountered, and 
the delays which they occasion vary according to the 
manner of their construction. 

We know, for example, that the speed of passage is 
less in case of ponton than of fixed bridges, the march 
of men and horses being retarded by the vibrations of 
the structure. It has been estimated that on this ac- 
count, the time of transit is increased by one-fourtli. 

In case of suspension bridges, the difference is still 
nioi'e sensible : the danger of rupturing the cables, and 
the oscillations of the road- Way, oblige the employment 
of prolonged intervals between the various subdivisions. 

^G&n&xdX'LiQ.'fia.l, Tadics for the March. 
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These facts have been repeatedly verified. 

When the V. Prussian Corps, on i8th September, 
1870, made nse of the ponton bridge thrown over the 
Seine at Villeneuve-Saint-Georges, an entire day was 
required for the crossing, although it was inade without 
either baggag'e or convoys. This bridge was only 120 
metres long. 

On the 16th August, 1870, the XII. German Corps 
(Saxon) was to cross the Moselle at Poiit-a-Moiisson. 

The corps commander directed that exact note be 
made of the time occupied by the different units in 
effecting the passage, wdth the following results 

The 23d Division, having a strength of 15 battalions, 
4 squadrons, 24 guns, and a detach iii'ent of litter-bearers 
(13,189 foot soldiers and 638 mounted men), required 
23^ hours. 

A delay occurred during the crossing on account of 
the necessity of repairing a leaky ponton. 

The Cavalry Division, composed of 16 squadrons with 
6 guns (2287 men), crossed by the stone bridge in i 
hour, 20 minutes. 

The Corps Artillery, 42 guns, 9 munition sectioms, 
and 370 wagons, made the passage by the stone bridge 
in 2 hours. 

The 24th Division (13,199 foot soldiers, 616 mounted 
men, and 24 guns), did not cross until the afternoon. 
It made use of both bridges at the same time. 

The baggage did not begin the passage until late in 
the eveiiiug- 

The bridges were 140 metres in length. 

It may be concluded from this example that an army 
corps having to make the passage of a river 140 metres 
[about 153 yards] wide upon two bridges, will occupy 
more than a day. The movement of the XII, Corps 
had commenced indeed at 7 a. m,* 

*QQVL(tx'6XViQrxan, MHhodes iie Guerre. 
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On the same the 6th Cavalry Division (20 squad- 
rons with 6 gnus) crossed the Moselle at Corny upon a 
suspension bridge. The oseillations obliged the horse- 
men to disiiiouiit, and march in column of files. The 
passage required over 2 hours for 2,570 men. 

It is a fact of experience, moreover, that in case of 
suspension bridges, the rate of crossing is diniinishecl to 
three- fifths of a mile an hour. 

This result is confirmed by calculation. 

We know, indeed, that upon bridges of this char- 
acter, it is advisable to cross the infantry in groups of 
from 40 to 50 men ; the cavalry, in column of files ; 
the four and six-horse wagons, singly ; the light wagons, 
by threes and fours. In case of need, an addition inay 
be allowed of one or two mounted men per wagon. 

Restricted by thevSe conditions, a division of infantry 
with 4 squadrons and 6 batteries, having to cross the 
suspension bridge at Yilleiieuve-Saint-Georges, 120 
metres long and 4f^ wide, occupied in case of the com- 
batants alone, g hours and 35 minutes, or counting un- 
avoidable delays, 10 hours. Tahiiig the baggage into 
consideration, the movement required 12 hours.''*' 

It is recognized that, in general, the rate of crossing 
in case of suspension bridges is one-fourth the mean 
rate of march on ordinary roads. 

Manoeuvres are, however, for grand units, the princi- 
pal cause of diminished speed. 

To make a new disposition, an army corps on the 
march must first of all take the time necessary for the 
communication of the order, or a hours on an average. 

The deployment of an infantry division abreast of its 
advanced-guard requires hours, or with fuller allow- 
ance, 2 hours; and the same in case of a corps, 5 hours. 
The ploy ment into column of march requires equal 

* General 'Pierroti, 3fei/iodes de Guerre. 
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periods;- and if the baggage accompanies the troops, 
this operation, in case of the corps, will occupy 1 1 
hours. 

As a result of these facts, an army corps cannot escape 
an encounter with the enemy if at a distance of but 5 
leagues from him. 

It is necessary then : — 

ist. That it be protected to a greater remove to the 
front than 5 leagues, by a strong advanced-guard; 

2d. That the baggage be held at from 20 to 24 kilo- 
metres, or a day’s march, in rear, so that it may not in- 
terfere with the movement of the combatants. 

Experience has more than once proved how danger- 
ous it is to leave the baggage upon the battle-field. 

At the battle of Tudela (1808), the Spaniards had 
parked their baggage in two line.s, in rear of the city, 
at a little distance from the scene of combat. Hence, 
when victory appeared to decide in our favor. General 
Castanos, who was in command, gave orders to direct 
the trains upon the road to Saragossa, by which he in- 
tended retiring. But once the retreat had begun, the 
ardor of our troops led to such a vigorous pursuit, that 
the Spaniards, in an instant, lost all their baggage, pro- 
visions, and niniiitions. 

This misfortune would not have befallen them had 
they held their baggage 3 or 4 leagues in rear of Tudela, 
for example at Alagon, behind the canal.* 

General Marbot concludes from this example, that 
“it is necessary to always leave the bulk of the baggage 
at a distance of a march or a half-march in rear, , when 
the troops are liable to engage; and that an army should 
be accompanied to the battle-field by only the munition 
wagons, the light ambulances, and the spare horses of 
the.general and field ofiScers, or, at the most, by a quar- 
ter of its equipage.” 

* General Pierron, Methodes de Guerre. 
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This is suflScient to demonstrate the necessity, well 
recognized to-day, of dividing the different trains of 
army corps into— 

Combat comprising the led horses, the muni- 

tion wagons, hospital-supply wagons, etc. ; 

Regimental trains^ comprelieiiding the baggage, pro- 
vision, and sutler wagons, the munition sections, the 
reserve ambulances, the convoys, and parks. 

It also shows that it is advisable to arrange them, ac- 
cording to their importance, in the rear of the eolumns, 
and in case of meeting the enemy, to hold them at a 
considerable distance. 

We further see, from what has already been said, that 
in order to execute a flank march in the vicinity of the 
enemy, the corps should be at a greater distance from 
him than 5 leagues ; for should it have only one road at 
disposal, he will be able to fall upon it before the com- 
pletion of its manoeuvre, and it will thus be obliged to 
accept battle under unfavorable conditions.* 

The delays incident to the employment of long col- 
umns have an influence upon concentrations which 
should not be passed over unnoticed. 

Experience has shown that a corps marching upon 
two roads 5 miles apart, will always be able to concen- 
trate upon the advanced troops more quickly than one 
moving in a single column. 

These considerations have a still greater importance 
in case of the march of entire armies. They oblige 
such forces to secure at least one road to each corps. 
The necessity of utilizing the greatest possible number 
of road§, shows that in taking the offensive against an 
enemy several marches distant, it is useless to effect a 
preliminary concentration. 

This takes us back to the subjects, already considered 
to some extent, of fronts and zones of march. 

* MHhodes de Guetr^. 
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“In order that an army may be able to concentrate in 
two days, upon any point of its front whatsoever, it is 
essential,” says Blume, “ that the extent of this front 
should not exceed from 23 to 28 miles, and that not 
more than two corps should inarch upon the same road. 
In consequence, an army of 5 or 6 corps should be dis- 
posed Upon at least three roads. 

“ If it is desired to concentrate an army still more 
rapidly, the front and depth should be diminished. In 
this case it is necessary to abandon the idea of utilizing 
only good roads for the march, even in the best culti- 
vated countries. And it is further requisite to deter- 
mine to rely but little upon the local resources for pro- 
visions and the means of cantoning. Moreover, the 
supplies carried by the convoys can only tardily be 
brought forward for distribution to the troops.”* 

It is evident, then, that the extent of an army’s zone 
of march will depend upon the greater or less proba- 
bility of a concentration, or, better still, upon the dis- 
tance to which it is protected in front and on the flanks. 
We thus reach the conclusion that an army, in order 
to march and subsist without too much difficulty, should 
maintain an efficient reconnoitring and covering service 
at a distance of at least two marches. 

If an army moving upon an extended front should 
at the end of a day’s march observe the enemy at a dis- 
tance of 15 kilometres [9 miles] from its flank, it 
would no longer be in condition to meet his attacks with 
all its forces. Even had it the numerical sqperiorit}^ it 
would not be able to profit therefrom. The commander 
would be bridled in his designs, and his liberty of action 
thus suffer serious abridgment. He could no longer 
think of retreat, since, as we have seen, the proximity 
of the enemy would prevent him from slipping away. 

* Colonel Blume, 
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“An army commander wlio finds liiiDself in presence 
of an enterprising and energetic adversary, if he wishes 
to be secure in his movements, should regulate the dis- 
persion of his forces according to tlie distance to which 
the covering cavalry is pushed. Before this distance 
may safely be reduced to the length of a single march, 
in consequence of the attack or resistance of the adver- 
sary, the army should, if ignorant of his strength and 
intentions, so close up its masses on the menaced side 
as to be able to bring sufficient forces to bear in this 
direction in the space of a day.” 

From these observations we may conclude that the 
undue lengthening of the columns, or the accumulation 
of several grand units upon the same road, is one of the 
causes of delay which should be the most solicitously 
guarded against. Experience has proved that heedless- 
ness in this respect is liable to entail disastrous conse- 
quences. 

The history of contemporaneous wars offers us more 
than one example of operations which have failed in 
their object, in consequence of the excessive depth of 
the columns. The most striking, perhaps, is that fur- 
nished by our Army of Metz in 1870. 

7th.— MARCH or THE FRENCH ARMY FROM METZ TOWARD VERDUN 

IN 1S70. 

Upon the repeated demands of tlie Emperor Napoleon 
III., Marshal Bazaine, on the 13th August, 1870, de- 
cided to retreat upon Verdun, with' the Army of Metz. 
{See Plate 1.) 

In this behalf, he addressed to his chief-of-staff, Gen- 
eraljarras,thefollowing-order;-— 

“ 1 3TH August. 

. “General Jarras will, with the concurrence of General 
Coffinieres, assure himself that the principal arteries of 

* Colonel Blume, Strategy, 
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Metz leading to the two bridges in the city, are this 
afternoon clear for the passage of the baggage of the 
Guard and of the 3d Corps, as well as that of the Reserve 
under General Caiiu. This equipage will be removed 
to Ban-Saint-Martin; and in this view General Jarras 
will give orders to the Forton and Du Barail Divisions 
to leave their camps at about i p, M. Their baggage 
will remain at Ban-Saint-Martin, and take its place in 
the convoy, to the end that the divisions maybe as light 
as possible. The Forton Division will follow the Ver- 
dun road, by way of Mars-la-Tour; the Du Barail Di- 
vision will take the road leading to Verdun by Doncourt- 
les-Conflans, They will reconnoitre in front and upon 
the exposed flank, and establish connection between 
themselves. Both will take post at Gravelotte should 
sufficient water be found there; otherwise, one will re- 
main at this place and the second proceed to Rezon- 
ville. They will distribute two or three squadrons in 
front and upon the right and left, in such wise as to well 
cover the ground and permit the troops to debouch later. 

“General Jarras will also notify the parks of all the 
corps to put themselves in motion when it is ascertained 
that the convoys of the 2d and 4th Corps have started. 
These parks and the convoys of their corps will be held 
together, the parks in advance. To this end the posi- 
tions, to be occupied should be previously examined, in 
order to ascertain if they are suitable for the accommo- 
dation of these trains. Should they prove insufficient, 
the parks are to follow the niovements of the troops. 

“Orders were dispatched to the 2d and qtli Corps 
early this morning. They are about to be issued to the 
Guard and the 3d Corps. General Jarras will notify the 
6th Corps. 

“The 2d and 6th Corps will dispose their convoys 
between Dongeville and Moulin-les-Metz. Those of the 
4th will be placed to the left of the bridges, toward 
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Maisoii-de-Planches. The 3d Corps, the Guard, and the 
Reserve under General Cann, will dispose tlieir convoys 
at Ban-Saint-Martin. 

“ The 2d and 6th Corps will take the road for Verdun 
m'd Mars-la-Tonr, Harville, and Mauheiille; the 4th and 
3d will advance by way of Conflans and Etain; the 
Guard will follow the 3d Corps, or will execute whatever 
orders may be given it by the Emperor. 

“The movement of the troops will probably not com- 
mence until evening, by moonlight; if found to be prac- 
ticable it will begin in the afternoon. 

“General Jarras i.s requested to send an officer to Borny 
to inform the Marshal if Ban-Saint-Martin will be unob- 
structed toward 2 o’clock, and if the streets of the city 
[Metz] will be clear for the passage of the 3d Corps 
and the Guard. 

“As soon as the Marshal has received the reports of 
the reconnoitring parties, if nothing has been decided 
upon up to that point, he will apply to the Emperor at 
Metz for orders. 

“ But he is not able to predict at what hour this will 
be possible. ” 

According to this order, the entire army was to inarch 
in single column in the defiles forming the road from 
Metz toGravelotte, a distance of about eight miles. Be- 
yond the latter place it was to split into two columns, one 
to move in a northerly direction, the other to the south. 

The effective of this army was 176,195 men, on the 
evening of r3th August. The losses incurred in the 
combat of Borny, the sick and divSabled, and the divi- 
sions left at Metz, reduced this number to 153,587 men; 
and this was the force to be put in march. 

In simple formation, that is to say, the infantry ad- 
vancing by 4’s, the cavalry by 2’s, and the wagons in 
single file, the length of this column would reach 226,- 
450 metres [about 140 miles], 

3 ' ■ 
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In double formation, both infantry and cavalry inovino; 
by 4’s, and the wagons by 2’s, the column would still 
have a length of 152,236 metres [about 95 miles].* 

These figures will suffice to make clear the difificulties 
which must be met with in the march of such a column, 
and the impossibility of deploying it for battle. 

Beyond Gravelotte, there were upon the southernmost 
road two corps and a cavalry division, or 53,335 men; 
and upon that to the north, 99,252 men. 

Well-grounded reasons touching the dangers of this 
operation were submitted to Marshal Bazaine. But he 
persisted in his project, and the passage of the Moselle 
not having been effected until the 14th in consequence 
of rising water, he wrote to the Emperor: — 

“■I hope that the movement will be terminated this 
evening; the troops have orders to camp in rear of the 
approaches to these roads (to Mars-la-Tour and Doncourt), 
ready to begin the inarch to-morrow morning.” 

The Marshal counted then upon bringing his army to- 
gether at Gravelotte on the evening of the 14th, and 
disposing’it on the next day into two columns. The 
execution of this movement may with profit be followed 
in detail. 

On the 13th the army occupied the following positions 
on the right bank of the Moselle: — 

The 2d Corps and the Eapasset Brigade were at Mercy- 
les-Metz; 

The 3d Corps Rt Grigy, Colombey, Mon toy, and 
Nonilly; ' 

The 4th Corps at Mey and in the space between tlie 
roads to Les Etangs and Bouzonville; 

The 6th Corps was in the forts and near Woippy, upon 
the left bank; 

The Guard was at Plantieres in rear of the 3d Corps. 

* General Eewal, Tadics for the March. 
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L,et US at first follow the fraction of the army de- 
signed to compose the southern column. 

Southern Oolunrn, — The movement was commenced on 
the 14th between II a. m. and 12 m, by the troops which 
were to form the column of the south after leaving 
Gravelotte, that is to say, the 2d and 6th Corps and the 
Cavalry and Artillery Reserves. Towards 4 P. M., the 
two corps just mentioned had gained the left bank of 
the Moselle; but the obstruction caused by the convoys 
was such that they were not able to pass the slopes of 
Mt. St-Quentin. 

At daybreak on the 15th the movement was resumed. 

The 3d Division of Reserve Cavalry was pushed as 
far as Mars-ia-Tour, arriving there at 9:30 a. m. 

It occupied 6 j 4 hours in marchiiig about 12 miles. It 
should have been able to travel this distance in 2 hours 
57 minutes, hourly halts included. After reconnoitring 
MarS“la~Tour, instead of moving forward, it fell back 
upon Vioiiville, where the cavalry of the 2d Corps had 
just arrived. 

The 2d and 6th Corps -were established near Rezoii- 
ville during the morning and afternoon of the 15th; they 
had marched without any unusual delays. 

It is to be noted that our cavalry was only 2.8 kilo- 
metres beyond the front, while at the same moment the 
German mounted troops reconnoitred to a distance of 
bue or two marches in advance of the main forces. 

The Guard at PlantRres commenced its movement 
after the combat of Borny, or at about 8 p. m. of the 14th. 
It did not reach Gravelotte until the evening of the 15th, 
24 hours later. The distance traveled was lOA miles, 
which should have been covered in 13^^ hours. It had, 
then, to submit to a delay of 10^ hours through the 
necessity of accommodating itself to the movements of 
the troops preceding it. 
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This first portion of the army had taken no part in 
the action at Borny, and it alone had been able to follow 
the road indicated. Its effective strength was 73,165 
men. 

The depth of this column, in double formation, was 
62,536 metres; the length of the march being 17,500 
metres, we reach a total of 80,036 metres [about 50 
miles]. 

At the rate of 3500 metres [about 2.2 miles] per hour, 
the normal time necessary to march this distance, allow- 
ing- for halts, is 26 hours, 22 minutes, The time actually 
taken was 36 hours. There had, then, been a delay of 
9 hours and 38 minutes. 

Northern Colmnn. — The 4th Corps commenced its move- 
ment at 11:30 A. M. of the 14th. Two divisions were 
cro.ssing- /A’ Chambiere^ when, at a little after 3 p. M., 
the sound of cannon at Borny fell upon the ear. These 
divisions returned to their positions in the vicinity ot 
Mey, and fought until 8 in the evening, when orders 
were received to go into bivouac until the troops were 
rested, and to resume the interrupted movement during 
the night. 

This corps was put in march at i A. M. of the 15th, 
and toward noon assembled its forces at the hamlet of 
^ansonnet. 

A halt was ordered. 

^A dispatch sent by the corps commander to the gen- 
eral-in-chief acquaints us with these details, 

“I considered it imperative,” says he, “to hold the 
positions until i A. M., and to then direct the troops to- 
ward the bridges of the Moselle. I was scarcely able to 
get all my forces together by noon. ” 

The 4th Corps had a strength of 32,594 men. In 
simple formation, this force would give a column of 141 
miles. 
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The length of tlie march was 5f miles. 

The jiormal time for the movement, hourly halts in- 
cluded, should have been lo hours, 37 minutes. 

The time actually employed was 11 hours. We may 
then consider this march as having been well executed, 
especially upon reflecting that it was made in part during 
the night, and almost immediately after a combat; and 
further, that it was necessary at the outset to make a 
crossing of a river on ponton bridges. 

According to the orders sent from general head- 
quarters, the 4tli Corps was to reach Doiicourt on the 
I5tli. After the delay occasioned by the combat of 
Borny, this was impossible. The corps commander 
contented himself with continuing the march under the 
most favorable conditions practicable; and in the follow- 
ing dispatch, dated 15th August, informed the general- 
in-chief of his purposed movements 

“I intend to put the lyorencez Division in march at z 
o’clock. The remainder of the troops of the 4th Corps 
will follow at short intervals, but in such a manner as to 
avoid blocking the roads. Finally, I hope that during 
to-morrow morning the entire 4th Corps will be reunited 
atDoncourt.” 

The single road designated for the movement was 
found to be very much obstructed. The Dorencez Di- 
vision was unable to advance. The commander of the 
4th Corps then took upon himself to direct this division 
by the Lessy road. But here also its march was hindered 
by other troops, particularly the Reserve Artillery, which 
had preceded it. On the evening of the 15th, the 4th 
Corps, in consequence of these delays, held one division 
at Lessy and two at Sansonnet The movement was 
resumed on the i6th by way of Sainte-Marie-aux- 
Ch^nes, and the van of the corps reached Doncourt at 
about 12:30?. M. of this day. 

From Mey to Doncourt is a distance of 20^ miles. 


1 


J 

f 
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Adding to this the depth of the column, and allowing 
4 hours for halts, we see that the normal time should 
have been 27 hours, 44 minutes. 

The time actually consumed was 49 hours, 23 minutes. 

Here was a delay of 21 hours, 39 minutes. 

The principal cause of this tardiness was the clogged 
condition of the main road. 

The 3d Corps setting out on the night of the 14th by 
the hollow road leading from Colombey, finished the 
passage of the Moselle on the morning of the 15th. On 
the evening of this day, one division was at Saint- 
Marcel; during this night and the morning of the 1 6th, 
two others successively rejoined ; the 4th remained near 
the Moselle, at Maison-de-Planches. 

This corps also found it impossible to comply with 
the order of the geiieral-in-chief ; the single road desig- 
nated being too much obstructed, it was necessary to 
seek another; hence ensued delays and desultory move- 
ments. 

The length of the march from Colombey to Saint- 
MarceTwas 2i|{ miles. The normal period for the 
movement may be set down at 24^ hours. 

The time occupied by the three- fourths of the corps 
arriving on the morning of the i6th, was 30 hours. 

The delay attending the execution of the march by 
the entire corps was about II hours. 

Tet us review the operation as a whole. 

The movement, commenced at 11:30 on the 14th, was 
scarcely finished by midnight on the i6th ; it had then 
required 60 hours, although several roads had been util- 
ized, contrary to the orders given. 

The weaker fraction of the army, which alone had 
taken the road indicated, was 36 hours in transit. For 
the entire army to have made the movement as ordered, 
more than 72 hours would then have been necessary. 

A slight calculation will show that in the case of the 
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formation of the entire army ill Single column, this time 
is not at all excessive, 

het us take as the initial point of the movement, the 
position occupied by the troops farthest advanced in the 
direction to be followed ; that is to say, Ban-Saint- 
Martin. 

From this place to Gravelotte is a distance of 13. 2 
kilometres [8| miles.] 

At a mean rate of 3.5 kilometres [about 2.2 miles] an 
hour, the head of column should have made this march 
ill 4 hours, 13 minutes. 

Ill simple formation, the colnimi having a depth of 
226,450 metres, the last forces would require 74 hours, 

56 niiniites, to reach their place of bivouac, 

111 double formation, or with a depth of 152,236 metres, 
the rear of the column would occupy 47 hours, 33 min- 
utes in the inovement. 

Returning to the actual march, it was made in siiigde 
column ill the defiles, elsewhere in double, and by com- 
pany front even when the ground permitted. We may 
then say that, in the mean, the inovement was executed 
in double formation, and that, for a .singde column, there 
would have been a delay of only about 24 hoiins. 

After having pointed out the errors committed, it will 
be particularly interesting to enter into an inquiry as to 
how the operation should have been conducted. 

Upon leaving Metz, the army had four roads at its 
disposal by which to reach the plateaus upon the left 
bank of the Moselle ; namely:— 

ist. From Metz to Ste.-Marie-aux-Chdnes, by way of 
Woippy, Saiilny, and St.-Privat-la-Montagne ; distance, [ 

10 miles. { 

2d. From Metz to Habonville, via Lorry and Amaii- j 

villers ; distance, 10 miles. | 

^ _____ , - - ^ I 

* General Lewal. Tactics for the March. | 

I 
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3d. From Metz to Verneville, by Plappeville, Fessy, 
Cliatel-Saint-Germain ; distance, 9)^ miles. 

4th. From Metz to Gravelotte, by way of Moulins 
and Poiiit-dU'Jour ; distance, miles. 

According to General Lewal, by utilizing these four 
roads, the movement could have been made in about 
one-fourth of the time, that is to say, in from 27 to 28 
hours in simple, or 19 to 20 hours in double, formation. 
This has reference to the whole movement from the 
places occupied upon the right bank to the points of 
destination. 

Again, if for an instant we suppose the operation con- 
ducted in accordance with the ordinary conditions pre- 
scribed for the march of the Prussian armies in our day, 
we have the following dispositions : — 

The order of movement would have been given on 
the evening of the i3tli for the next morning ; and an 
army corps, supported if necessary ’by part of the Re- 
serve Artillery, would have been charged with covering 
the retreat, or with making a demonstration in front of 
the columns of the II. Army in the act of defiling by 
the left flank within sight of the forts of Metz. 

After the adoption of this measure, the four corps, the 
Lapasset Brigade, and the Cavalry Reserves, would 
have been put in march. For this there were available 
three ponton and two permanent bridges, or even three 
of the latter if the railroad bridge be included ; but this 
bridge, situated to the south of Metz, was too much ex- 
posed to be easily utilized. There were then five 
bridges and four roads. 

It .should have been prescribed to the cavalrydivi.s- 
ions to set out on the evening of the 13th and pu.sh to 
the front to a distance of a day’s march. 

Then on the morning of the 14th, two corps designed 
to form a first echelon, should have crossed the Moselle 
in their turn, severally forming two columns, one of a 
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single division, the other of two divisions, each colinnn 
making nse of at least one bridge and one road. 

These corps would thus have been able to cover from- 
13 to 14 miles during the first march. 

On the afternoon of the 14th or the morning of the 
15th, according to circumstances, the other two corps 
would have been able to march in the same way as a 
second echelon, and would have taken position a few 
kilometres behind the first. 

Finally, as soon as the retreat was decided upon, the 
commander-in-chief would no doubt have prescribed 
that combat should in no case be accepted upon the 
right bank ; and once the principal masses were in mo- 
tion, the force left in observation would have followed 
the army and covered its march. 

At all events, there was a certainty of having the 
army concentrated upon the plateaus on the left bank, on 
the evening of the 15th. 

It would then have been in the best possible situation 
to engage the III. and X. German Corps with advantage 
during the i6th. 

The motives influencing Marshal Bazaine to execute 
the retreat in a single column are unknown. 

The inconveniences likeljMo result from the orders 
given were made clear to him. It w^as then with a full 
knowledge of the case that he adhered to his designs. 

We are warranted in believing that the difficult con- 
ditions under which he had assumed command made 
their influence felt upon his decisions. 

He had accepted his high office after having previously 
declined it. 

Then, in the face of his rejection for chief-of-staff of 
a general whose ideas were not in harmony with his 
own, he was forced to accept him. 

Lastly, he thought to take the offensive on the i3tli 
August; but the Emperor, dismayed over the situation. 
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was solicitous for a retreat, and on tlie i2tli wrote to liitn 
as follows:— 

“The more I reflect upon the position occupied by the 
army, the more critical I find it; for if a part should be 
forced, and our troops obliged to retire in disorder, 
the forts would not be able to prevent the most terrible 
confusion. See what can be done, and if we are not 
attacked to-morrow, let us come to a determination.” 

On 13th August he wrote again: — 

“There is not a moment to be lost in making the 
movenient decided upon. ” 

The Marshal at 9:30 P. M. replied : — 

“The enemy appearing to draw near us and to watch 
our movements, insomuch that the passage to the left 
bank would involve a combat unfavorable for us, it is 
preferable either to await him within our lines, or move 
to the front and take a general offensive against him. 

“I shall at once endeavor to gain inforination of the 
situation; I shall then order the execution of the move- 
ments that seem proper in the case, and make a report of 
them to Your Majesty,” 

The Emperor still insisted, and at ii p. M. sent to the 
Marshal a dispatch received from the Empress announc- 
ing the passage of the Moselle by the German armies, 
to the north and south of Metz. 

It was then that the Marshal abandoned his j^roject, 
and decided to order a retreat under the conditions al- 
ready described. 

Had he secretly resolved to delay the movement in 
the hope of seeing the Emperor depart, and of thus 
freeing himself of a tutelage which paralyzed his exer- 
cise of command ? 

The future will perhaps reveal. 

.Conclusions. — From all that has been said concerning 
marches, we may in the first place deduce the general 
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principle that in this species of operations more than in 
any other, one should respect the facts of experience, 
and rigorously conform thereto. 

Going further, we are likewise able to draw the fol- 
lowing conclusions: — 

ist. All causes of delay should be avoided. The chiefs 
of column should require their troops to exert themselves 
to the utmost in moving to the assigned march objec- 
tives. 

2d. Deep columns are a danger. An army corps should 
then march in division columns whenever practicable. 

Armies should secure at least one road to each corps. 

3d. It is indispensable to train the grand units in ihne 
of peace to surmount the serious practical difficidties to be 
met with in marches. 

4th. Finally, in regulating the movements of the 
troops, it will always be useful to bear in mind that the 
theoretical data relative to the duration of marches and 
the lengthening of the column are not invariable. 

The poor state of the roads, aii unusual temperature, 
unfavorable material conditions, often the lack of proper 
ardor, sometimes even the impressions produced upon the 
minds of the soldiers, exercise upon marches influences 
whose scope can not be measured, and which may double 
or in some cases treble the normal time required for 
their execution. 



SECOND^CH AFTER. 


MANGE;UVRE-M ARCHES. 

§ I, — GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

In preceding studies, we have seen how modern armies, 
after forcibly crossing the hostile frontier, execute .^the 
strategic marches conducting them to the vicinity of the 
adversary’s principal forces. At this point, strategy 
yields precedence to tactics. The army’s strategic aim 
remains, as in the past, the mainspring of its move- 
ments ; but it is tactics that presides over their deterrai- 
iiation and execution. 

Daily minor eiigageineiits, and greater resistance at 
the front, make it evident that the hostile masses are 
now within striking distance. A decisive engagement 
is imminent ; the general dispositions are to be modified, 
and the battle becomes the immediate objective. 

The movements executed under these circumstances 
have been designated manceuvre-marches. Their aim is 
ordinarily to reach the eitemy in force upon a decisive 
point. 

They are divided into front and flank marches. The 
latter class includes changes of front by wheeling move- 
ments. 

Those of the former cast have already been discussed 
at length; and the numerous examples drawn from the 
cam|)aigns of the early part of the century and from 
contemporaneous wars, have set in relief the rules gov- 
erning this species of manoeuvre-marches. 

The movement of the 11. German army to the Sarre on 
5th August, 1870, has exhibited to us the situation 
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created by a manoeuvre-march to the front at the mo- 
ment of approaching the enemy. The mounted scouts 
are in touch with the latter ; the bulk of the cavalry 
divisions is but a few kilometres behind. A short half- 
march in rear of these mounted forces come the strong 
advanced-guards of the corps. They are followed by 
the main columns, which should not at this stage be at 
a greater remove than 4 or 5 kilometres [about 3 miles]. 

Finally, still further behind march the forces of the 
second line, at distances not exceeding 8 or 10 kilome- 
tres from the corps immediately in their front. 

These are the proper dispositions for inanosuvre- 
marclies. They are adopted solely in view of an en- 
counter with the enemy, and correspond to the most 
critical moment in an army’s career. They pertain to 
those grand-tactical questions which arise before decisive 
engagements. 

We may now turn to flank marches, and changes of 
front by a wheeling moyement. 

§ g. EEANK MARCHES. 

An army whose columns follow a direction parallel to 
the front of the hostile army is said to execute a flank 
march. These movements sometimes lead to the turn- 
ing of one of the enemy’s wings ; but they are diffi- 
cult and dangerous operations. 

The Army of Chdloiis in 1870 unwittingly attempted 
a flank march without observing the precautions pre- 
scribed for such a movement. Its destruction was the 
consequence of this neglect. 

During such marches the forces liable to be struck by 
the enemy should be protected on the menaced side. 
Thus it has been recognized, in all epochs, that they 
should be covered in this direction either by accidents of 
the ground or detachments of troops. 

We have already seen from the historical instances 
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cited, that in such a case army commanders utilize the 
protection which rivers and mountain chains afford, by 
holding, until the completion of the operation, the points 
of passage giving access to the flanks of their columns 
or to their communications. 

But it is especially the tactical dispositions designed to 
assure the execution of these movements that claim 
attention. 

Several examples will serve to put the subject in relief. 

I.— Radetsky’s Flank March in 1848. 

In this year, the Piedmontese army commanded by 
King Charles Albert, stood upon the heights of Somma- 
Canipagna eastward of Peschiera, engrossed in covering 
the siege of this city, and in observing Verona, where the 
bulk of the Austrian army was stationed under orders of 
Field-Marshal Radetsky. {See Plate II.') 

Meditating the deliverance of Peschiera, the Austrian 
general formed the design of executing a flank march in 
the direction of Mantua, debouching then by the right 
bank of the Mincio upon the communications of the 
enemy, and attacking him unexpectedly. It was a 
movement similar to that adopted by him the following 
year, before the battle of Novara. 

Two roads were open to him, one by way of Isola-della- 
Scala, miles long; the other lyegnago and the 
left bank of the Adige, about 56 miles in extent. Speed 
in execution and secrecy were indispensable conditions 
of success. 

To enlist the first element, rapidity, Radetsky was 
forced to choose the shorter route, although it was at 
the same time the more dangerous, by reason of the pro- 
pinquity of the enemy’s masses. 

Keeping his project absolutely secret, he first of all 

MHhodes de Guerre. 
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ordered Colonel Zobel, who was at .Rivoli, to make 
offensive demonstrations in the direction of Peschiera. 

Then, on 27th May, he posted a brigade of the 
reserve corps beyond Verona, opposite the heights of 
Sona and Somma-Canipagna, with a view to concealing 
his intended movenient. This brigade was to be relieved 
later by the garrison of Verona, and follow the main 
forces as a rear-guard. 

At 9 P. M., of this day, Radetsky assembled his army 
in three columns to the south of Verona. At 10 p. m., 
the movement began, the baggage being left behind. 

The right column, constituted by the ist Corps with 
a strength of 12,000 men, marched by the road Vigasio, 
Castel- Bel forte. 

The central column, made up of the 2d and 3d Corps 
and counting an effective of 25,000 men, followed the 
road Isola-della-Scala, Sorga, Castellaro. 

The left column, formed by the cavalry of the 3d 
Corps, was to take the road Villa'-Fontana, Nogard, 
Castellaro, and upon reaching the last place was to 
follow the central column. 

For the purpose of covering the march, detachments 
of flankers were to be furnished by the right column, 
and thrown out upon the Isola-Alta and Bagnolo roads. 
Each brigade to this end detached a company of in- 
fantry and a platoon of cavalry. 

On the morning following this night march, the 
three columns had reached the line of the Molinella 
canal, that of the right at 7 o’clock, of the centre at 
9, of the left at 10. After a general halt here, the 
march was resumed in two columns, one setting out at 
II A. M., the other at 3 p. m., the design being to reach 
Mantua during the evening. 

The Reserve Brigade having left Verona at an early 
hour on the morning of this day, reached the Molinella 
at the moment the other forces were leaving. It fob 
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lowed the movement to Mantua, where the army was 
assembled the same night. 

On the next day, the 29th, the troops debouched from 
this place, and, descending the valley of the Mincio, 
reached Goito before the Piedmontese had gathered 
there in force. 

The latter were completely defeated. - 

The march had then been entirely successful ; but 
Peschiera having succumbed the evening before, the 
aim of the expedition could not be attained.* 

Gomments.— This -flank march had been facilitated; 1st, 
by an offensive demonstration made in a direction con- 
trary to that actually to be pursued; 2nd, by the em- 
ployment of detachments of flankers upon the menaced 
side; 3d, by night movements. 

Usually, small flanking bodies will be insufficient. It 
is preferable to make use of a special detachment, strong 
enough to resist the enemy’s attacks. This will be 
charged with assuring the safety of the columns, in the 
way shown by the order of General Von Moltke, issued 
in pursuance of the project of a flank march which he 
for a moment entertained on the eve of Koniggratz. 

II.— Plan of Flank March in Case of the Prussian Armies in 1866. 

On 2nd July, 1866, the I. Prussian Army and the Army 
of the Elbe occupied the line Horitz-Smidar. Their 
advanced-guards were scarcely a German mile [between 
4 and 5 English miles] distant from the hostile outposts, 
and yet they were ignorant of the presence of the Aus- 
trian forces. 

It was the belief of the Prussian general-staff that the 
enemy occupied the line of the Elbe between Joseph- 
stadtand Koniggratz. It seemed necessary then, either 


General Pierron. 
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to assail liim in this position or to manoeuvre liiiii out 
of it. 

With the first idea in view, General Von Mol the con- 
ceived the design of directing the IL Array, then 
around Koniginhof, by the left bank of the Elbe, to 
bear down upon the right flank of the enemy’s position, 
while the L Array and the Army of the Elbe attacked 
in front. This was an angular formation, and held out 
a prospect of favorable results. But this project was 
not adhered to. The chief of general-staff preferred to 
manoeuvre with a view to dislodge the adversary. 

There appeared but one means to this end,— to adopt a 
march direction which would permit the communi- 
cations of the enemy to be seized. He consequently 
chose for objective the town of Pardubitz, on the road 
from Koniggratz to Vienna, whence the supposed left ■ 
flank of the enemy could be threatened. (See Plate III . ) 

This was a movement similar to the one afterwards 
made by him against the right of our Metz army. 

But to reach Pardubitz, it was essential that two of i 

his armies should make an extended flank march. In 
the execution of his pla% the necessity arose of taking * 

measures to prevent the enemy’s issuing from his po- ^ 

sitions and throwing himself upon the left flank of the 
moving columns. [ 

‘Mn the first ca.se,” says the Prussian - staff account^ [ 

“ the II. Army must remain oil the left bank of the [ 

Elbe; in the second, it must be moved to the right f 

side.” i 

This was the prelude to the flank march. It was re- | 

qnisite, in the next place, to insure its protection. Evi- | 

dently the situation was difficult; and in view of a f 

resolution so important, it was indispensably necessary 
to first of all become well assured of the exact position ; 

of the enemy’s forces. i 

These different considerations determined Von Moltke 

: ,.4' I 


1 . 
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to issue the following' order on 2d July, 1866, tlirotigli 
the King: — 

“GiTschin, July 2, 1866. 

General Herwarth will be directed upon Chlumetz 
to watch the country tow^ard Prague, and to insure pos- 
session of the bridges at Pardubitz. The other corps of 
the 1 . Army will move to the line Neu-Bidsow, Horitz ; 
the left wing to send a detachment upon Sadowa to 
reconnoitre the line of the Elbe between Koniggratz 
and Josephstadt. 

“Should forces of the enemy be encountered in front 
of this line, and they are not too considerable, they 
should be attacked at once, the precaution being taken 
of assuring superiority over them if possible. 

“The I. Corps will advance, by way of Miletin, tipoii 
Biirglitz and Cerekwitz ; it is charged with observing 
Josephstadt, and with covering the II. Army during the 
latter’s march by the right flank, if this movement 
should be ordered. 

“The other corps of the II. Army will remain during 
Jtily 3 on the left bank of the Pllbe, and will send recon- 
noitring parties in the direction of Aupa and Metau. 

“Reports on the nature of the country and the situa- 
tion of the enemy are to be immediately dispatched to 
general headquarters. Should it be concluded from 
these reports that a concentric attack of both armies 
upon the main force of the enemy, which is supposed to 
be between Koniggratz and Josephstadt, would be at- 
tended by too many difficulties, or that the Austrian 
army has already evacuated this position, the general 
movement toward Pardubitz will be continued. 

; “The II. Army -will at once take measures to assure 
the supply of the troops during this inarch. 

“ The commanders of both armies will send officers 
every evening to his Majesty’s headquarters for orders. 

[Signed] “ Von MoIvTkr. 

■ '■^Headquarters^ GitschinHufy 2 ^ i866d^ 
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Comments. — -The combination adopted by the Prussian 
generalissimo to assure the success of his flank march 
was a precautionary measure which deserves to be dwelt 
upon. 

It consisted: — 

ist. In throwing out strong detachments' toward the 
enemy to push back his outposts to the position occu- 
pied by the main forces, in case such should be found 
between this locality and the armies in march. 

This disposition arose from the special circumstance 
that a natural obstacle, the Elbe, lay between this sup- 
posed position and the Prussian forces. 

It was therefore logical, in order to protect the move- 
ment, to drive back the hostile detachments beyond this 
obstacle, and to thus clear the ground. 

This was so much the more msefiil as it would lead to 
a prompt discovery of the location of the enemy, without 
prejudicing the dispositions made for attack. 

2d. In pushing forward an entire corps between the 
columns ill march and the opposing army. This was 
the I. Corps of the II. Army. It was already cantoned 
upon the right bank of the Elbe. 

If, during this manoeuvre, the Austrians should have 
attempted to fall upon the left flank of the Prussian 
columns, they would themselves have been assailed upon 
their right by the I. Corps, in position at Cerekwitz, 
while the I. Army suspeudiug its march in order to form 
front, would have attacked them in its turn. 

The angular formation remained in all cases the basis 
of the Prussian conibiiiations; and we shall see that this 
disposition was again put iu force on the 15th and I4t1i 
August, 1870, upon the right bank of the Moselle, by 
the 1 . and II. Prussian armies. 

But information received during the evening of July 
2d having disclosed the fact that the Austrian army was 
scarcely 3%^ miles distant, the idea of the flank march 
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was abandoned, and orders for the battle of the next day 
were dispatched forthwith. 

In 1870, however, we saw the Prussian armies bring- 
ing an operation of this kind to a successful finish. 

Ill— March of the II. Prussian Army to the Moselle in 1870. 

After having forced the Sarre frontier. General Von 
Moltke resolved to move the II. Army to the .Moselle 
above Metz, in order to turn our right, w’-hile we were 
yet upon the right bank of this river. 

The combination adopted has been described in these 
terms by the Prussian geiieral-staff:— 

“It was supposed that the Emperor Napoleon was 
upon the Moselle with an army composed of five corps. 
If it was determined to approach him in front and . at 
the same time outflank his right by superior forces, our 
own right wing, that is to say, the I. Army, must be 
held in rear. Its offensive movement must indeed be so 
much the more delayed, as, in consequence of circum- 
stances already alluded to, the left wing of the II. Army 
was obliged to make a wide detour to the south, while 
the centre still continued to close up its masses.” 

It was a question, then, of executing a flank march in 
the vicinity of the enemy’s forces. 

After waiting from 7th to 9th August, in order to get 
light upon our positions, Von Moltke, on the next day, 
began the movement towards the Moselle. 

Stated in brief, he counted Upon protecting it by “a 
judicious employment of the cavalry, and a system of 
advanced-guards thrown far to the front, for the pur- 
pose of giving security to the marches, and of affording 
the armies opportunity to effect a seasonable concentra- 
tion should this become necessary.”* 

At the outset this army had a march front of between 

^ History of tlie Fraoco-Geman War. 
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18 and 19 miles. The cavalry brigades were pushed to 
a distance of from 9^ to 13^ miles beyond the front, 
and their patrols a half march still farther in advance. 

But on the evening of the nth, intelligence received 
respecting our forces obliged the Prussian staff to tem- 
porarily renounce its project. This information was to 
the effect that we had taken up position on the French 
Nied, as if determined to stand for battle here. 

The idea of the Prussians was now to assemble for 
action, and orders were issued for the 12th, directing a 
concentration upon the III. Corps, which formed the 
right of the first echelon. 

But this state of affairs was of short duration. The 
banks of the Nied were abandoned by us on the 13th, 
and the Prussian armies were able to resume their 
march, which was not in reality to take on the charac- 
ter of a flank march until these forces arrived abreast of 
Metz. 

Once ill this region, the Prussian staff was obliged to 
take measures for the security of its columns. 

To this end, it examined the situation of the opposing 
army, and endeavored to discover what combinations 
the latter might adopt. 

The state of affairs was as follows 

Our forces were gathered on the right bank of the 
Moselle, within protective reach of the guns of Metz. 
{See Plate IV.) 

The I. Prussian Army, marching in our traces, 
reached the Nied and deployed, while the TI. Army 
moved toward the Moselle, 

“This deployment,” says the Prussian staff, “com- 
pletely secured the II. Army against the enterprises of 
the French on the right bank; for the I. Army could 
immediately take the offensive should the enemy decide 
to defile before its front, in a movement southward. 

Thus, in case our forces had wished to assail the 
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columns in inarcli towards the Moselle, they would have 
been attacked upon their left by the I. Army, and in 
front, a short time afterwards, by the corps of the II. 
Army wheeled into line to the right for this purpose.” 

We should thus have run the risk of being obliged to 
contend against the angular disposition, apparently the 
favorite combination of General Von Moltke. 

“If, on the contrary, the French, passing through 
Metz, ascended the left bank to engage the II. Army, 
the latter could in case of necessity fall back upon the 
army of the Crown Prince, while the I. Army, leaving 
observation troops before Metz, would be in position to 
cross the Moselle above and in the vicinity of this place, 
and move upon the adversary’s rear. ” 

As a final contingency, our forces might attack the I. 
Army. In this case the PrUvSsian staff intended that the 
II. Army should form front, and assail us, in flank. 
This was again the angular formation. Orders were 
given in this sense on the evening of the 12th for the 
next day. Their execution led the different corps into 
the following positions ; — 

/. Army. 

I. Corps at Courcelles-Chaussy. 

VIL Corps at Pange. 

VIII. Corps at Varize, in general reserve. 

The 3d Cavalry Division, in reconnaissance toward 
the north and west. 

The advanced-guards occupied the line Ste.-Barbe, 
Retoiifay, Ogy, Frontigny. 

This army had then two corps in first line, upon a 
front of scarcely 5 miles, and another in reserve 3^5^ miles 
in rear. 

The distances of the advanced-guards varied from 
‘to 5 miles. 

This was a true concentration for battle. 
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II. Army. 

The ist Cavalry Division at Pontoy, upon the right 
flank; the 6th Cavalry Division at Verny. 

The mission of both was to occupy the ground between 
the I. Army and the Moselle, and to “ conceal the inarch 
of the II. Army from the side of Metz.” 

They formed a covering screen for the flank march, 
the outposts extending from Frontigny to the Moselle, 
by way of Pouilly and Corny, 

In rear of these divisions were two corps, the III. and 
IX., at Bechy and Herny, with orders to support the I. 
Army in case of attack.. 

The 11. Army, in addition, held its X. Corps, on the 
13th, at Noin^iy and PontA-Mousson, consecpiently 
upon the Moselle; its IV. at Chateau-Salins, the Guard 
at Oron; and its XII. Corps atChemery. 

The front did not exceed 13 miles, and the cavalry 
was for the most part upon the threatened flank. 

Such were these dispositions. They give rise to var- 
ious reflections. 

Coimnents. — It is proper to examine in what measure 
the III. and IX. Corps were in condition, on the 13th 
August, to really concur in an action against the French 
army. 

A study of the distances gives us: — 

March of the III. Corps, 13th August, from 
Faulquemont to Bechy . . . . . . . . . . iiy miles. 

Or allowing for a normal lengthening of 
about one fourth . ........... .131 “ 

Distance from Bdchy to Pahge (left flank of 
the I. Army) . . . ............ “ 

Or allowing for extension of column . . . 91 “ 

March of the IX. Corps from St. -Avoid and 
Loiigeville to Many and Herny . . . . . . up “ 

Distance from Heriiy to Pange .. . . . • • 9l- 
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If the Army of Metz had attached the I. Army at. 
about 3 p. M., on the 13th, it would have found the 
Prussian troops fatigued by travel, a:nd still in march 
formation. The time necessary to deploy, and to begin 
the combat and support it, would have been two hours, 
and this before it would have been possible to get word 
to the neighboring corps. 

At 4:30 or 5 P. M., the III. and IX. Corps would 
have been found upon the point of finishing the day’s 
march. Their heads of columns would have been 
obliged to make additional movements of ii| and 131 
miles respectively, in order to reach the left of the pre- 
sumed battle-field. 

They would thus have been required to travel before 
night a distance equal to an entire day’s march. 

. Could they have arrived in time? And was not this 
day for the French army one of those occasions which 
experienced warriors have never failed to seize? We are 
warranted in believing so, especially upon calling to mind 
that it had then an effective of 176,000 men, while the 
I. Prussian Army would not have been able to put in 
line more than 90,000. , 

Certain it is that the German generalissimo, seeing 
our army did not stir on the 13th, gave orders to the II. 
Army. to continue its flank march on the next day. ' 

The III. and IX. Corps went into cantonment on this 
date at a distance of 5 miles from the positions of the I. 
Army. 

Notwithstanding their certain support, a battle be- 
tween our forces and the five hostile corps that could be 
brought into action to the north of Metz, might still 
have been favorable to our arms. 

Conchpofis, — In order to execute a flank march in 
proximity' to the enemy, it would be advantageous for a 
group of -armies to adopt the following dispositions: — 
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ist. To place one array in position before the eneiiiy’s 
masses, upon a front perpendicular to the line of the 
flank march; 

2nd. To complete the covering of the movement by 
utilizing masses of cavalry as a screen, and by holding 
one or two army corps in such a position as shall permit 
them to concur in a general action, and if necessary, 
strike the enemy on the flank by forming an offensive 
crotchet. 

In the case just considered, it was onr hesitation that 
came most in aid of the movements of the II. Prussian 
Army. Thus, on 14th August, seeing that we were 
commencing to retreat toward the left bank of the Mo- 
selle, the I. Army took the offensive in order to delay 
the operation. It was then, indeed, that a simple dem- 
onstration would perhaps have been sufficient, with 
the support of the forts of Metz, to check the I. and VII. 
Prussian Corps, and thereby afford us opportunity, had 
we wished it, to accelerate our inarch toward the pla- 
teaus on the left bank. 

Flank marches do not differ in reality from those exe- 
cuted to the front, except so far as the position of the 
enemy is concerned. 

As a consequence of the variance in this particular, 
the principal covering force, instead of being in front, 
is held out on the flank ; and we may conclude with 
General Tewal that this circumstance is not of a nature 
to call for a modification of the ordinary order of inarch. 
The only difference is that the service of protection is 
strengthened upon the menaced flank, and the reconnais- 
sance service developed principally upon this side. 

It may be said also, that in case of trained and sea- 
soned troops, the dangers of a flank march would be 
very much diminished. It is no more difficult to effect 
a deployment to a flank than to the front. It will often, 
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indeed, be easier. The important consideration is to 
have time for its execution; and this will depend upon 
the distance to which the troops charged with covering 
the flank have been pushed. 

We frequently see, in the wars of Prussia, of what im- 
portance is the position of the detachment covering a 
flank march, and demonstrations of the fact that the 
army on the march should endeavor to be in constant 
readiness to form front to this flank with sufflcient forces 
to engage with advantage. 

IV.— Wheeling Manoeuvres. 

The campaigns of Napoleon I, offer us many examples 
of operations of this cast. 

It was by such a movement that he attempted, in 
Poland, in December, 1806, to outflank the Russian 
forces on the right, and separate them from the Prus- 
sian army, w'hile menacing their communications. 

He then executed a wheeling manoeuvre, pivoting on 
the right wing. 

The general method employed consisted in supporting 
the pivot flank upon a fortified town, Praga,'*' which he 
took the precaution to temporarily convert into an en- 
trenched camp, and in covering his outward flank by an 
army corps. 

In 1809 a like manoeuvre, a magnificent movement 
which has so often been described, permitted him to de- 
bouch from the island of Lobau and deploy his army in 
a position opposite the heights of Wagram. 

He again supported a wing, in this case the left, upon 
a veritable stronghold, the island just mentioned, which 
had been covered with field-batteries and other works, 
and confided to the Davout Corps the duty of protecting 

* A suburb of Warsaw. — Tr, 
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the inarching wing in its outflanking attack upon the 
hostile left. 

The Prussians in 1870 executed similar maiiceiivre- 
marches, in which they seemed inspired by the princi- 
ples of Napoleon. 

But confident in their numerical superiority, they did 
not hesitate to supply the place of field works by the 
assembly of one or two army corps at the pivot de man- 
oetivres. 

“If the French army,” says Major Von der Goltz, 
“had determined on nth August, 1870, to remain be- 
hind the French Nied, the intention of Prince Frederick 
Charles, commander-in-chief of the 11 . Prussian Army, 
was to execute a wheel to the right, from Faulquemont 
to Verny-sur-Seille. 

“The III. Corps placed in the right wing at Faulque- 
mont would have served as a pivot, and also as a means 
of opposing the French Army in front; while the re- 
mainder of the 11 . Army would have crossed to the left 
bank of the Nied, further up the stream, in order to act 
against the enemy’s right flank. 

“ Moreover, for the purpose of cutting the Ftencli 
communications with the valley of the Moselle, the left 
wing of the II. Prussian Army was, while executing its 
wheel, to dispatch a. detachment for the occupation of 
Pont-d-Mousson. 

“The danger attending such an operation lay in the 
fact that it invited the French army to fall with the bulk 
of its forces upon the III. Prussian Corps remaining 
stationary at the pivot ; but the latter was ordered to 
defensively organize its position. Further, the IX. 
Corps, ill second line, was to move out from Forbach 
and the X. from Chemdry, to its support.” 

This project was not put into execution, but the Ger- 
man forces were some days later, just before engaging at 
Gravelotte, to execute manosuvre-marclies of a similar 
character. 
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DEPI.OYMEN'r OF THE GERMAN ARMY, AUGUST 1 8, 1 870. 

Preparation of the Movement. — On the evening of 36th 
August, after the battle of Rezonville, the commander- 
in-chief of the II. Army, then at Gorze, expected to be 
assailed on the morning of the 17th by the masses en- 
countered the evening before. 

“ The exhaustion of the troops engaged in the action,” 
says the official Prussian account, “imperatively de- 
manded that efforts be immediately made to assemble 
upon the battle-field, as quickly as possible, sufficient 
fresh forces to meet the anticipated attack.” 

This estimate, which in a certain measure may be 
regarded as an avowal of failure, shows us what course 
was open to our forces. It had for result the movement 
toward the scene of action of all troops, without ex- 
ception, that could possibly be got together in 24 hours. 

At this moment the German corps which had crossed 
the Moselle, were marching straight toward the west to 
gain the Meuse. The others were approaching the Mo- 
selle by the roads converging from the Sarre upon Pont- 
i-Mousson. 

In consequence of these dispositions, the IX. Corps, 
already arrived in part, was to be assembled on the 
morning of the 17th northward of Gorze. {See Plate V.) 

The XII., arriving on the i6th at Pont-h-Mousson 
and Rdgnidrville-en-Haye, was to move by way of 
Thiaucourt to the vicinity of Mars-la-Tour. The Guard, 
which on the i6th had reached Bernecourt and Beau- 
mont, between the Moselle and the Meuse, was to form 
to the left of the Saxons. 

These two corps were respectively 18^ and 23)4 miles 
from the battle-field. 

The VII. and VIII. Corps of the 1 . Army were to 
take part in this movement, the one pushing from Sil- 
legny to Gravelotte, the other from Lorry to Rezonville. 

The II. Corps at Buchy, that is to say, two marches 
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from Mars-la-Tour, liad orders to move rapidly upon 
Poll t-£l-Mousson. 

As to the IV. Corps, too far distant upon the left, it 
was simply to continue its movement toward the Meuse. 

The commander-in-chief drew thus to the theatre of 
action seven army corps and three divisions of cavalry. 
He omitted from his concentration the 1 . Corps, which 
was to watch the right bank of the Moselle, and, as has 
just been intimated, the IV., the direction of whose 
march placed it out of range of the moveinent. 

The operations ordered were duly executed, and by 
noon of the 17th, Prince Frederick Charles had in hand 
an army of six corps. 

At this time there was a feeling of uncertainty at the 
general headquarters respecting the situation of our 
army; in fact, it was not known what had become of it. 

But, during the 17th, seeing that we did not attack, 
the King of Prussia resolved to move forward on the 
next day wnth his united forces. 

In consequence, he dispatched to the I. and II. Armies, 
at about 2 P. M. of the 17th, the following order: — • 

“At 5 A. M. to-morrow, the i8th, the II. Army will 
advance in echelon from the left, between the Yron and 
Gorze Creek (general direction between Ville-sur-Yron 
and Rezonville). The VIIL Corps will accompany this 
movement, on the right flank of the II. Army. 

“The VII. Corps has, as a first duty, to cover the 
march of the II. Army against all attempts coming from 
the direction of Metz,” etc. 

The idea was then to first of all execute on the next 
day a front manceuvre-march in echelon, the left wing 
in advance, gaining ground toward the north, the right 
wing forming point of support, and remaining almost 
stationary. 

This manceuvre was to answer to a double hypothesis. 

If in marching toward the north the German army 
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found onr cohiniiis in retreat westward, it would force 
them to halt, and to then stand for battle in a strategic- 
ally unfavorable position — that is, with the Belgian 
frontier at their backs, at a distance of scarcely one or 
two marches. 

If, on the contrary, it was seen that our masses had 
fallen back upon Metz, this movement in echelon from 
the left, prepared, said General Von Moltke, the change 
of front necessary to close upon this place. It was, 
moreover, the prelude to the tactical envelopment of our 
right flank. 

In order the better to follow this manceiivre, and to 
estimate its character and scope, it is essential to know 
how the German forces were distributed on the evening 
of the 17th. 

The VII. Corps held Ars-sur-Moselle and the wood of 
Vaux. 

The VIII. was at Gorze, at the disposal of the com- 
mander-in-chief of the II. Army. 

The III. at Vionville and Pouxi^res. 

The X. at Tronville. 

The XII, at Mars-la-Tour and Puxieux. 

The Guard at Hannoiiville. 

The II. at Pont-a-Monsson. 

The 6th Cavalry Division at Flavigny. 

The 5th at Tronville. 

The Cavalry Division of the Guard at Hannoiiville 
and Tronville. 

The Saxon Cavalry Division of the XII. Corps had 
been pushed to the front, and stood at Parfondrupt, on 
theroad to £^taiu. 

This army, then, was developed upon a front of be- 
tween II and 13 miles, faced to the north, with two 
corps held near Metz upon the right flank. 

This was almost a combat disposition. 

According to the instructions of the generalissimo. 
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the VII. Corps was to be under arms at 5 a. m. on the 
1 8th, and at all hazards to hold fast to its position, which 
formed ‘ ‘ the pivot of the entire movement of the army. ’ ’ 

It covered this movement, then, against enterprises 
directed from Metz. This was a mission similar to the 
one Von Moltke, in 1866, wdshed to confide to the I. 
Corps of the II. Army during the march of the I. Army 
upon Pardiibitz. 

But in the case we are considering, Steinmetz, com- 
mander of the I. Army, was concerned over the isolated 
position of the VII. Corps. 

He brought to the attention of Von Moltke the fact 
that it lacked support, and that its situation seemed to 
him hazardous, since the VIII. Corps, at Gorze, was 
under command of the chief of the II. Army. 

The General responded, clearly setting forth the fun- 
damental idea of the projected manoeuvre-march, 

“At the outset,” said he,, “the attitude of the VII. 
Corps should be defensive. Connection with the VIII. 
can be made only to the front. If it should be found 
that the enemy’s force is falling back upon Metz, a 
wheel to the right will take place in our army. 

“In case of need, the 1. Army will be supported by 
the second line of the II. Army. ” 

The movement was then well defined. There was to 
be, first of all, a march to the front; then, under certain 
circumstances, a wheel to the right. 

Nevertheless, General Steinmetz ordered a portion of 
the I. Corps to support the VII., because, said he, the 
latter was called to form “the basis of the movement in 
echelon to be executed from the left.” 

Everything was then ready for this vast manoeuvre. 
Nothing remained but to attend to its execution. 

Front Manoenvre-larch on the Morning of August 18.— -The 
VII. Corps remained in position during the morning of 
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this day. It was under arm's, and its outposts engaged 
in skirmishes with ours. ' 

The VIII. Corps moved upon Rezonville, pushing an 
advanced-guard to Villers-atix-Bois, miles in ad- 

vance. 

In the II. Army, Prince Frederick Charles assembled 
his generals at 5:30 a. m., and gave them verbal in- 
structions for the execution of the march, which may 
be epitomized thus: — 

“The II. Army will to-day continue its forward move- 
ment. 

“Its constant aim will be to cut the adversary from 
Verdun and Chd.lons, and attack him wherever he 
may be found. 

“To this end, the XII. Corps will form the extreme 
left, having on its right rear the Guard, which will it- 
self be followed in the same way by the IX. Corps. 

“The XII. Corps will be directed upon Janiy; the 
Guard upon Doncourt. The IX. will advance between 
Vionville and Rezonville, leaving Saint-Marcel close 
upon the left. 

“The III. Corps will follow the IX., holding itself 
between it and the Guard. The 6th Cavalry Division 
will receive orders from the general commanding the 
III. Corps. 

“The corps artillery of the latter will remain at the 
disposal of the commander of the II. Army, as a general 
artillery reserve. 

“The X. Corps, with the 5th Cavalry Division, will 
follow the XII., in such wise as to maintain its line of 
march between that corps and the Guard. 

“The whereabouts of the enemy is not yet known.” 

* >1= * “por the moment, it is a question of only a 
short march of 5 miles. 

“ It should be effected, not in long attenuated columns, 
but by divisions closed in mass., the corps artillery between 
the two divisions of each army corps i 
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111 case of a wheel to the right, the VIII. Corps was 
to move toward Metz, upon the right-rear of the IX.; 
the VII. still farther to the right. 

• It was calculated that the II. Corps would arrive at 
about 2 p. M. 

The first objective of this manoeuvre was the road to 
^^taiu, which the Saxon cavalry, 6i miles to the front, 
had been holding under observation since the evening 
before. 

This first part of the march was terminated between 
9 and 10 o’clock, A. M. The different corps, brought to 
a halt ill the assigned positions, at about ii A. M. oc- 
cupied the space, 734 miles in extent, comprised between 
Janiy and the wood of Vaux. They were echeloned in 
two lines. . ■ 

At this moment, trustworthy information received 
coiiceriiing the enemy, guided the German generalissimo 
to a definite decision. He now learned that our army 
-had fallen back toward Metz, and stood in a defensive 
position upon the plateaus of Ta Folie. He was .simply 
ignorant of the point to which our right extended, 
and during the first hours of the battle supposed that it 
did not reach beyond Amanvillers. It was of extreme 
importance for him to form a correct hypothesis on this 
subject; for the extension given the moveiiient of his 
marching wing had no other aim than to outflank our 
right. It was necessary, then, to know with pre- 
cision our point of support on this side. 

Change of Front to the Right, — ^^Thenceforth it was evi- 
dent that the army was to execute a change of front to 
the right; and at ii o’clock, the geiieralissimo indicated 
new points of direction to the corps of the II. Army as 
follow:— 

“ * A * * The XII. Corps and the Guard are 

to be moved toward Batilly in such wise as to overtake 

' 5 , 
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the adversary at Ste-Marie-airx-Clidiies, vsliould he retire 
upon Briey; or to attack him from Amanvillers in the 
event of his remaining- upon the lieiglits. 

“The attacks will be made simultaneously: in case of 
the I. Army, from Gravelotte and the wood of Vaux; 
of the IX. Corps, against Verneville and the wood of 
Genivaux; of the left wing of the II. Army, from the 
north.” 

In consequence of these instructions, the commander 
of the II. Army prescribed: — 

To the IX. Corps, to march upon Verneville and La 
Folie. 

To the Guard, to move upon Verneville in support of 
the IX. Corps. Later, when the actual localities occu- 
pied by us were discovered, the Guard was directed to- 
ward Amanvillers. 

To the III. Corps, to move to Caulre Farm, then to 
Verneville. 

To the XII. Corps, to remain provisionally at Jarny. 
After our position was determined, Ste.-Marie-aux- 
Cli^nes wxis designated as the march objective of this 
corps; and it was to cover the army to the north and 
west with its division of Saxon cavalry. 

The corps of the second line were directed:' — 

The X., upon St. -Ail; 

The II., upon Buxieres, and thence upon Rezonville, 
to .serve as a general reserve. 

These dispositions were in process of execution, when, 
near noon, the battle of St.-Privat began upon the front 
of the IX. Corps, then arriving within range of our out- 
posts, ^ 

Gomiaents.— ^The rules to be follo-w'ed by an array in 
making a wheeling movement are clearly indicated by 
this example, and may be stated as follow:— 

ist. An army having to execute a wheel in the face 
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of the enemy without being able to pinion its pivot to 
fortified works, should strengthen this point by one or 
two corps. 

2d. These corps are drawn from the second line if 
the movement is continued to the front. 

3d. The manoeuvre is executed in echelon; the 
second-line corps in rear of the intervals in the foremost 
line; the marching wing covered by a corps and by the 
cavalry. 

It is proper to notice in the example selected, several 
tactical dispositions which, without eitlier undue ex- 
pansion or loss of time, seenied to aim at obtaining an 
immediate deployment in the event of an encounter 
with the enemy. 

These are:— - o 

Formations by divisions closed in mass, and the dis- 
tribution of the corps of the second line opposite the 
intervals in the first. 

Finally, we see exemplified in this movement, more 
clearly than in the campaign of 1866, the tendency of 
the Prussian generals to push artillery masses toward the 
leading groups of the column, for the purpose of being- 
able, in the beginuiiig of an action, to prepare for the 
attacks of the infantry by a powerful battery fire. 

This tendency is shown by the place given the corps 
artillery, that is, behind the first infantry division. 

The following dispositions were thus adopted. 

Order of march of the Guards in its movement from 
Hannonville to Doncourt: — 

Advanced-guard. 

I regiment cavalry, 

I regiment infantry, 

I light battery, 

I rifle battalion. 

Main body of ist Infantry Division. 

Corps Artillery. 
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2d Infantry Division. 

1st Cavalry Brigade. 

Order of march of the VIIL CorJ>s : — 

Advanced-gnard. 

2 squadrons, 

I regiment infantry, 

I rifle battalion, 

I company pioneers, 

I light-battery, 

1 regiment infantry. 

Main body of ist Infantry Division. 

2 squadrons, 

I regiment, 

3 batteries, 

I regiment. ■ 

Corps Artillery. 

2d Infantry Division. 

The grand-tactical principles just set forth were again 
illustrated in the movement of the Army of the Meuse 
and the III. Army from the Meuse upon Sedan, cora- 
menciiig 25th August. 

Two corps, the III. and IX., were temporarily de- 
tached from the army investing Metz, in order to rein- 
force the pivot flank during the wheel to the right, about 
to be rxndertaken by the Prussian masses. 

As to the marching wing, it was in this instance cov- 
ered by four divisions of cavalry. 

Lastly, an army corps protected the movement in the 
direction of Rlieims. 

The limits of this work opposing a further develop- 
ment of the considerations relative to inanoeuvre- 
marches, it is proper to bring this study to a close here. 

We have now conducted the armies into the presence 
of the enemy. The opposing masses are in contact ; 
they are about to enter upon the decisive act of the war, 
the cojnbat. 



THIRD CHAPTER. 


COMBATS. 

§ I.— -GENERAI, CONSIDERATIONS. 

The combat is the decisive act of war. Like the lat- 
ter it has but one aim, the destruction of the enemy; but 
■one means of action, the era ployinent of the material 
forces. 

These serve to overthrow moral force, and this end 
once attained, success becomes assured. Lroni this 
point of view, the more or less skillful use of the ma- 
terial forces has a preponderating- influence upon the 
final result. 

As has already been said, it is the rules relative to 
such use, taken in their entirety, that constitute 
tactics. 

It is the losses inflicted upon the enemy which sap 
his moral force and determine his retreat. When moral 
disintegration is complete, terror seizes the masses, and 
retreat is converted into a rout. 

Experience shows that the moral power of an army 
may be gauged by the magnitude of the losses it is 
capable of bearing up under. 

A practical study upon the subject of combats ought 
therefore to indicate, first of all, the elements constitut- 
ing this moral force, and then the tactical measures by 
which it may be destroyed. 

I.— Moral Force. 

The moral force of troops depends upon the sentiment 
of duty aiiimaling them. The soldier who, subjected 
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to the most deadly fire, remains under the control of 
liis leaders, always ready to move forward without ever 
thinking of recoiling, possesses a moral strength which 
enables him to brave all ordeals. In the combat, it is 
he who will use his means of destruction to the best 
advantage; and when such material means are in even 
balance between the combatants, it is he who will 
triumph. 

In a hostile engagement, indeed, the moral forces of 
the two combatants come into competition. It is seen 
that in certain epochs, the more powerful inora,! force 
always gained the ascendant, no matter what the char- 
acter of the material force opposed to it. To-day this is 
no longer the case; and superiority in means of de- 
struction ought generally to lead to the annihilation of 
the most highly tempered moral force. 

Nevertheless, “with equal power of destruction,” 
says Colonel Ardant du Picq,* ‘‘that side will carry the 
day, which is able, by its resolution, to march forward; 
by its di.spositions and niovements, to hold over the ad- 
versary the menace of a fresh blow ; in fine, to seize the 
moral ascendency.” 

What are the means of creating and developing the 
moral force of armies? They have already been indi- 
cated. It will be sufficient to review them in brief. 

“Tho.se things which especially characterize the 
•soldier, the combatant capable of obedience and direc- 
tion in action, are his sense of discipline, his respect for 
his leaders, his confidence in them and in his comrade-s, 
the fear of being reproached with having abandoned 
them in danger, the spirit of rivalry profnpting him to 
go wherever others go, wdthout exhibiting more trepi- 
dation than they; — in a word, his esprit de corps,’'’' 

* Killed at Metz, istli August 1870, by a Prus.siati battery which 
was able without obstacle to cannonade, at short range, the left flank 
of our columns in march upon Gravelotte. 
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This sentiment is among the first to awaken in the 
breast of the soldier, when his moral force begins to 
assert itself. It depends especially on the influences 
brought to bear upon him during his term of service 
with the colors, the military training received, and, in 
a large degree, the organization of the army. 

It is clear, indeed, that a body of troops in which 
each man is acquainted with his comrades and his 
leaders, will have, all other things being equal, a pro- 
nounced superiority over one not possessing this advan- 
tage. The French army is not, in this respect, among 
the most favored, since by reason of its system of re- 
cruitment and mobilization, an infantry company is 
able in the field to count only 75 soldiers of the regi- 
ment, against 175 who have received their military 
training elsewhere. 

It is to be observed, however, that in the midst of the 
scattering of forces incident to modern combats, there 
is greater necessity than formerly for the high develop- 
ment of this feeling of confidence. 

This is a question which interests our methods of re- 
cruiting, and which for a long time has constituted an 
argument in favor of the regional system, whatever may 
be its other inconveniences. 

During the period spent by the man with the colors, 
incidents of various kinds contribute to increase or di- 
minish his confidence in his leaders and his companions 
in arms. Included among those whose influence is the 
most potent are daily service, theoretic and practical 
instruction, and the annual manoeuvres. Everywhere 
these incidents in the life of the soldier are zealously 
watched over. But is this sufficient in order to be certi- 
fied that obligations respecting the training of the soldier 
are discharged ill the most enlightened way? Roiitiiie 
often exercises an influence here which is submitted to 
without reflection. Is it to be always thought that once 
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drilled in tlie manual of arms and the execution of com- 
mands, the man will to-day stand in need of nothing- 
further than a practice drill now and then? Marches, 
target-firing, field service, and combat manoeuvres, are 
the matters which should almost exclusively constitute 
his course of instruction. The minutise of drill should 
be returned to only for the purpose of recalling them 
to those who may have become forgetful. 

In this respect, the majority of the armies of the pres- 
ent day, deferring to the views of the still recent past, 
see ill the instruction of troops two ends to be attained- — ■ 
soldierly attitude, and fitness for the combat. Attitude, 
appearance under arms, is the feature that pleases more 
than all others, that produces the first impression, that 
elicits the first expression of opinion. In consequence, 
how often has this part of the service been permitted to 
overbear the other requisites? It is, to be sure, an 
index of the state of discipline ; but it is only an index, 
and an insignificant one in comparison with those fur- 
nished by inarches and field manoeuvres. 

The modern combat demands that under all circum- 
stances the premier place be accorded thorough instruc- 
tion and practice in those exercises, including firing, 
which directly prepare the soldier for the requirements 
of actual field service. 

Here the problem is simple. It has been stated by 
General Lewal in the following terms : “ The fire being 
the chief and essential feature of the combat, it neces- 
sarily results that the most rational tactical disposition 
is that whereby the effects of the discharges against the 
enemy are increased, and wliicli at the same time offers 
the means of avoiding the force of his return fire to as 
great an extent as possible.” 

It is essential, then, to adopt the combat tactics which 
gives to the particular arm used its greatest efficacy. 
In this connection, each country to-day endeavors to 
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copy tlie nietliods of the Germans, sometimes even 
without holding sufificient accomit of the aptitudes and 
character of the men by whom they are to be applied. 
However, the experience gained in our last campaigns 
and the les.sons given us by our generals, ought to be 
sufficient for the French army. 

Has not the plan of combat tactics for infantry been 
indicated by Marshal Bugeaud? His words on tlie sub- 
ject, cited also by General Hewal, are as follow : — 

^‘We have said that infantry should almost always 
act as skirmishers, supported by col lira ns of little depth. 
The columns of four subdivisions (each subdivision 
being formed of a demi-platoon) are the best to employ ; 
if one section is pushed forward as skirmishers, the 
other three are compact enough to charge or resist. 
The three or four divisions of a battalion, formed into 
distinct columns, will be able to arrange between them- 
selves an echeloned system favorable equally for attack 
or defense.” * 

This is exactly the formation that the Prussians have 
applied for years, adds the General. 

It is then the skirmish formation that permits the 
infantry to most fully develop the effect of its fire. And 
yet the method of firing by volley is also in repute. 
This no doubt arises from the fact that on the rifle 
range, well-drilled troops commanded by a skillful 
officer, will when practicing upon a properly contrived 
system of targets, display results very superior to those 
given by file-firing. 

But upon the battle field, in the midst of the excite- 
ment of the strife, when the zone of danger has been 
reached, when the litter-bearers are coming and going, 
when the thunder of the cannon gains mastery over the 
feelings, when the rattle of the musketry bursts forth 

*M&xs\iQXV>ug&siXL'^,3IaximsandIttsiruciions. 
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from all sides, —is it in siicli a situation advisable to 
count upon a fire wliicli requires as mucli coolness on 
the part of the leader who directs it as of the soldier 
who executes it? It is sufficient to put the question, in 
order to affirm that volley firing will always be an ex- 
ception in the field, and that there is the greatest neces- 
sity of being very sparing, in time of peace, of combat 
exercises calculated to create illusions. 

“Upon the field of battle, death is in the air, invisible 
and blind, with frightful whizzing sounds, which invol- 
untarily cause a lowering of the head. In presence of 
this fear, inexperienced soldiers form into groups, press 
close together, and seek a point of support, by an in- 
stinctive reasoning, the process of which they do not 
attempt to put into form. 

“ They imagine that the more numerous the force 
that runs a dangerous risk,, the more favorable is the 
chance of individual escape. But they are not slow in 
perceiving that flesh attracts lead. Then, as they are 
necessarily capable of experiencing only a definite 
degree of fear,, they escape, perforce, through the effects 
of their fire, or they save themselves by advancing^ ac- 
cording to the graphic and profound expression of Gen- 
eral Bourbaki. 

“The soldier escapes from the control of the leader, 
say we ; yes, he escapes ! But is it not perceived that 
he e.scapes because, even to this day, enough attention 
has not been paid to the study of his character, his tem- 
perament, and his impressionable and nervous nature? 

“Through the combat methods given him, he has 
always been confined in rigid limits, in impracticable 
forms. A moment arrives, certainly, wdieii all of the 
soldiers escape either to the front or rear ; but the organ- 
ization, the combat methods, have no other aim than to 
put off this moment as long as pos.sible. 

“Man in battle, is a being in whom the instinct of 
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self-preservation dominates, in certain moments, all 
other feelings. Discipline, which aims at mastering 
this instinct by a still greater terror, is not able to 
wholly succeed here ; it goes in this direction only to 
a certain point which cannot be passed. 

“Assuredly, it is not necessary to deny the brilliant 
cases in which discipline and devotion have elevated 
men above themselves: but if these examples are brill- 
iant, they ai'e also rare ; if they excite admiration, they 
are also to be considered exceptional ; and exceptions 
prove the rule. ” * 

Is it proper to include the bayonet charge in the 
category of manoeuvres to be regarded as illusions? 
Every one to-day knows that on this point there is a 
great difference between legend and reality. Here, 
again, it is necessary to discriminate. 

The killing of the enemy with the bayonet is surely 
only a picture of the imagination. But the forward 
march in good order, with a precipitate and resolute 
step, under the command of an energetic chief who 
leads you on, when the fire of infantry and artillery has 
shaken the lines of the defense, thinned its ranks, and 
weakened the intensity of its fire, at the moment, 
indeed, when the decisive action of the charge electrifies 
all hearts and affirms success,— the forward march, let 
us acknowledge, is an act full of reality, a practical 
movement whose moral influence is irresistible. And 
the more terrible and deadly are the effects of the fire, 
the more fertile in happy results will be this march, if 
executed at an opportune moment. 

It is the necessary complement of the decisive attack ; 
this it is that gives the finishing stroke to the already 
.shaken moral force of the adversary. Victory will 
often declare in favor of the side which, in conducting 

* Colonel Ardaiit du Picq, The Modern Combat. 
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sucli movements, is the more successful in maintaining 
order among the troops, and in developing a resolute 
ardor. . 

We hence see the value of these well-known truths, 
that every attack must be properly prepared ; that it is 
absolutely indispensable to employ destructive force, in 
order to weaken moral force ; that to aniiihilate the 
latter, it is essential to attain the decisive effect pro- 
duced by the final assault ; that to determine the moment 
for this assault, coolness, experience, and devotion are 
necessary,— a requirement which constitutes one of the 
heaviest obstacles in the way of properly exercising 
command. 

How then before the combat may the morale oi the 
troops be raised to its highest point ? Confidence has 
given it birth, technical instruction has fortified it. But 
is this all ; and in making an estimate of the proper 
value of the soldier, is there not one element which 
takes precedence of all others? This element is his 
military education. It is this that creates discipline ; 
and this discipline is of siich potency that all the rules 
of strategy and tactics may be summed up in a single 
one: Be the stronger for the combat. With it, one may 
dare everything. Bonaparte in the Rivoli campaign 
was able to engage the Massena Division in marches 
and battles during four days and three nights. Napoleon 
at Jena did not hesitate to give battle with a river at his 
back. Frederick Charles at Sadowa could arouse two 
fatigued armies at night and lead them into action the 
next day. Alvensleben at Rezonville posvsessed the 
power to bring an army to a stand-still with his corps. 
Douay at Wissembourg was enabled, with 6,000 men, to 
maintain the struggle for eight hours against three 
corps ; and MacMahon at Froschwiller was able to hold 
out for a day against triple forces. 

“Discipline,” says General Tewal, “rests entirely on 
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military edncation, the excellence of the cadres\ and 
the military institutions.” 

These three elements, then, should be incessantly im- 
proved upon. But what is the proper' method for this? 

After our defeats, the idea was entertained of borrow- 
ing from the Germans the methods that had brought 
them victory. This was natural, . 

Yet, in point of military edncation and discipline, 
how can one avoid making allowance for the differences 
of race, origin, and social education, which distinguish 
our soldiers from theirs ? 

“The German,” says a Prussian officer, “is imbued 
with a sentiment of duty and obedience ; he accustoms 
himself to severe discipline ; he is full of devotion, but 
does not possess an ardent temperament. Slow by na- 
ture, heavy rather than active, intellectually' ooniposed, 
reflecting, without either demonstrativeness or fervor; 
desiring victory, but riot without the cost; obey- 

ing quietly and conscientiously, but in a mechanical way 
and without enthusiasm; fighting with resignation, 
valor, heroism; allowing himself, perhaps, to be sacri- 
ficed uselessly, but selling. his life dear; he has not the 
martial sentinient ; he is of a peaceable disposition ; he 
has nothing in common with ambition ; but he furnishes 
excellent material for war, by reason of his tractableness 
and stability. There are several qualities which he 
should especially acquire. He should be made to culti- 
vate a will of his own, a feeling of personal impulsion, 
the tendency to go forward.” 

We see from this, that the discipline proper for the 
Germans would not be suitable for the French. 

Ours has uothing of an absolute character. Resting 
upon ail immutable principle, equity, it must often vary 
according to eircumstances, and pass by turn from the 
severities which break the will of the soldier, to the 
emulation which stimulates him, or the sympathies 
which beget devotion. 
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But for a certainty, the moral education of the soldier 
merits our entire care. 

This is a matter whose weight rests especially upon 
the officers and non-commissioned officers. 

This mission gives them a right to regard dnd defer- 
ence, which should make them comprehend its import- 
ance. This importance should never be lost sight of by 
themselves, and should serve to still further exalt their 
prestige and dignity in the eyes of their troops. 

One of the ordinary obstacles in the way of the proper 
exercise of command is a general tendency to encroach- 
ment from the top to the bottom of the hierarchy, which 
manifests itself in all armies. It has the inconvenience 
of diminishing in the mind of the soldier the authority 
of his immediate commander, and in this way lessens 
the strength of discipline. 

It is necessary to confess that our manners are repug- 
nant to a Draconic severity, to efforts constantly on the 
rack, to austerity unmixed with indulgeiice. We better 
understand the confidence arising between men and their 
leaders as an effect of long acquaintance, and of dangers 
braved and fatigues and privations endured together. 

In the establishment of suitable relations between 
officers and iiien, consists ouir. most efficacious means of 
raising the morale xyi the troops and of preparing them 
for the rude ordeals of war. 

After this rapid sketch of the elements constituting 
the moral power of armies, we are to study the tactical 
measures by which it may be overthrown and destroyed. 

Here, the field to be reviewed is as vast as could be 
desired. It is however an error to believe that it would 
be mseful to go back very far into history to learn the 
tactics of combats. The instruction left us by the great 
warriors of the past is surely for all time ; it should be 
as eternal as their renown. But the tactical methods by 
wdiicli victory was insured in the wars anterior to 1866, 
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were very different from those in repute nowadays. In 
a campaign of the First Empire, for example, a marked 
superiority in cavalry was a decisive advantage; upon 
the field itself the infantry was not able to deploy, and 
was broken up before having a chance to defend itself. 

To-day, these tactical results are impossible. 

In many cases, one would form a false idea of the 
movements leading to success, by pushing his inquiries 
upon combat methods too far into the past. 

Our aim being the study of modern war, it is expe- 
dient, in the connection we are considering, to confine 
ourselves to recent engagements, to combats fought with 
our present arms, and to seek, in anal}'zing them, the 
causes of victory and defeat. 

§ 2. — COMBAT OF TRAUTEtNAU, JUNlt 27, 1866. 

1st. — SITUATION. 

On June 26 the Austrian army w’as in march from 
Olmutz to the Elbe ; its first echelon, composed of three 
corps, had reached the upper course of this river. The 
loth Corps, commanded by General Gablenz, was be- 
tween Jaromir and Schurz. It had pushed the Moiidel 
Brigade in the direction of Trautenau upon Prausnitz- 
Kaile. 

The 4th Corps stood at Eancow, upon the right bank 
of the Elbe ; and the 3d on the same side, westward of 
Kdniggratz. 

Turning to the Prussians, the Army of Silesia ( 11 . 
Army), commanded by the Crown Prince, was approach- 
ing the frontier. Since the 24th its outposts had been 
engaged with the enemy, and its I. Corps (General 
Bonin) had on the 26th reached .Eiebau and Schomberg, 
on the hostile boundary. 

On this day, General Bonin received orders to cross 
the frontier on the next day^ inove upon Trautenau^ pass 
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beyond this and if possible push his advanced- 

guard as far as Arnauy 

Field-Marshal Beiiedek, warned of the approach of 
numerous Prussian columns upon his right flank, also 
issued ail order at 8 'p. m. of the 26th, containing the 
following instructions; — 

The iGth Corps will begin the march at 8 A. M. to- 
morrow, the 27th inst, after the troops have break- 
fasted. It will leave the bulk of its baggage in the 
vicinity of the fortress (Josephstadt), and take position 
at Trautenau. An advanced-guard will be pushed to 
the front. The 2d Regiment of Dragoons will be at- 
tached to this corps. 

“Detachments of cavalry will maintain connection 
between the loth Corps and the 6th, operating upon its 
right; and will cover the left flank in the direction of 
Arnau and Hohenelbe. The brigade detatched to 
Prausnitz-Kaile will rejoin the corps at the time of its 
passage.” 

In consequence of these two orders, an encounter be- 
tween the I. Prussian and the loth Austrian Corps 
became inevitable. 

2ND.— coMPosmoN OF rnn FORCES. 

I Prussian Corps. — This corps contained two divisions 
of infantry, the one of 13, the other of 12 battalions plus 
a pioneer battalion, each division accompanied by 24 
pieces of artillery, a regiment of cavalry, and a section 
of litter-bearers ; a brigade of reserve cavalry of 3 regi- 
ments, with 6 guns; an artillery reserve of 7 batteries, 
3 of them horse batteries. 

Thisgivesatotalof:— 

25 battalions of infantry . .... . . . . .25, 000 men. 

I battalion of pioneers . ... . . . . . . . 1,000 “ 

21 squadrons 3,150 “ 

16 batteries (96 pieces) . . . . . . . .... 2,500 “ 

Trains and different services . . . . ... . 3,350 “ 

Total. . . . . . . . . . , , . ... ,35,000 men. 
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loth Austrian Corps. — Tlii.s corps was divided into 4 
brigades of infantry, each formed of 7 battalions with 8 
guns. It had in addition a regiment of detached cav- 
alry and an artillery reserve of 5 batteries. 

Its total strength was 

28 battalions of infantry . . . . . . . . . 28,000111011. 

1 regiment of cavalry (4 squadrons) . ... 600 “ 

9 batteries (72 pieces) . . . . . . . ... . 1,500 " 

Trains and various services . . ....... 3,500 “ , 

Total 33,600 men. 


The advantage of numbers, therefore, lay with the 
Prussians, whose superiority consisted in cavalry and 
artillery. An advantage still more marked, but whose 
value can not be represented by figures, was assured 
them by the needle-gun. 

3D.---PRKnUDr; TO THE COMBAT. 

The I. Prussian Corps, at 4 A. M. , set out from Liebau 
and Schomberg in two columns, which were to reunite 
at Parschiiitz, rest here for two hours, and occupy Traut- 
eiiau with the advanced-guard. 

Following is the formation adopted for the march. 

Right column, Lieutenant-General Grossmann:— 


Leading section of advanced-guard, 
Colonel Beeren . . . . . . - • . 


Main body of advanced-guard, 
Major-General Pape . . . . . . 

Corps infantry reserve, Major-Gen- 
eral Barnekow . . . . . . ... 

Corps artillery reserve, Colonel 
Oertzen . . . , , . . . . . . 

6 


f 2 squadrons, 

2 battalions, 

I battery. 

f 3 rifle companies, 

1 2 battalions, 

-j 2 batteries (10 pieces), 
{ SL squadrons, 

( I company pioneers. 

battalions, 

1 I battery, 
i squadron. 
r 7 batteries, 

< l }4 battalions, 

V3 companies pioneers. 
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Detaclimeiit of flankers on the right, Colonel Kob- 
linsky: — 

1 squadron, 

2 battalions, 

1 company rifles, 

2 guns. 

Left colnmn, Iflenteiiant-General Clausewitz: — 

1 2 battalions, . : 

I regiment cavalry (4 squadrons), 

4 batteries. 

Corps cavalry re, serve. Colonel Bredow; — 

. 2 regiments cavalry, 

I battery. . 

The left colnnin reached Farschnitz at 8 A. M. and 
halted, without sending a detachment to occupy Traut- 
enau. This duty had been assigned to the advanced- 
guard of the right column. {See Plate VL) 

But the latter had been delayed by certain accidents, 
and did not gain the point of union until lo o’clock. 

In the meantime, Trautenau remained unoccupied. 

The loth Austrian Corps had likewise been ordered 
forward. The Mondel Brigade, leading the advance, 
had instructions to take post at Trautenau and await the 
arrival of the remainder of the corps. 

Tlie Grivicic, Wimpfien, and Knebel Brigades were to 
follow. 

The Mondel Brigade reached Hohenbruck,_ a mile and 
a quarter from Trautenau, at about 8 a. m., simultane- 
ously with the arrival of the left Prussian column at 
Parschnitz. 

The enemy being discovered, the Austrian column 
deployed, assumed the combat formation, and moved 
upon Plopfenberg, an elevated plateau south of Traute- 
naii, which dominated the valley of the Aupa. In the 
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meanwhile, the cavalrv scouts of the two armies had 
met upon this stream, and the Austrian regiment (Win- 
discligratz) deputed to watch the frontier, had fallen 
back upon Hohenbiiick. 

Presently, the advanced-guard of the right Prussian 
column arrived at the Aupa, bridge, and its leading- sec- 
tion, its main body, and the right detachinent, success- 
ively pushed their infantrymen upon Trautenan, Avith 
directions to ensconce, themselves in the houses on the 
south side, and open fire. Kriblitz was also occupied. 
The squadrons of the advanced-guard had, at the out- 
set, been assailed by the Windischgratz Regiment, which 
met with repulse. The Prussian infantry then moved 
out of the town to the west, and attempted an attack 
upon the Galgen berg, which ended in failure. The 
Monde! P)rigade then determined upon a coimter-offen- 
sive •, but in descending towards Trautenau its infantry 
was brought to a halt by the forces sheltered in the 
houses of this place. . 


4 th. — UEVErOPMENT 01? THE .\criON. 


At about II o’clock, General Bonin arrived upon the 
scene. His main forces at the same time were debouch- 
ing from Parschnitz. He found the Austrian position 
too strong to be carried in front, and resolved to turn it 
by the right, in the direction of Alt-Rognitz, Directing 
to this side two regiments and a battery from the left 
column, he at the same time gave orders to General 
Pape to make a vigorous frontal attack. Lastly, he 
placed upon the heights northward of Trautenau, three 
batteries, a battalion, and a cavalry regiment, for the 
purpose of holding under observation the country in the 
direction of Arnau, and of having a force in readiness to 
cover the, retreat in case of need. 


The flank attack, retai'ded by difficulties of the 
ground, had hardly assumed shape when the troops 
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assaulting in front succeeded in forcing tlie Mondel 
Brigade to retire. The latter hacrbeen contending 
with superior numbers. General Gablenz recognizing 
this fact, had ordered it to withdraw to Neu-Rognitz, 
there to await the arrival of the remainder of the corps. 
It .slowly fell back fighting, and took up new ground 
upon the .skirts of the wood situated to the north of 
Neu-Rognitz. 

The enemy, ex'hausted, was not prepared to make a 
vigorous pursuit ; but he still, however, continued his 
forward movement. Colonel Koblinsky, after his frontal 
attack, moved upon Hohenbriick with three and a half 
battalions, followed closely by three others, while the 
troops of the left column marched upon Alt-Rognitz. 

At about I o’clock, the division of the Guard assigned 
to the duty of supporting the 1. Corps, reached Parsch- 
liitz, and offered assistance, which was declined, the 
.Austrians appearing to be in retreat. The Prussians 
could, however, gain ground to the front only by vigor- 
ously continuing the contest. The infantry was dis- 
tributed into company columns which acted separately ; 
and under the influence of the combat and the diffi- 
culties presented by the ground, a certain amount of 
disorder prevailed, and tactical connection was somewhat 
impaired. Still, by 3 p. M. the assailants had succeeded 
in establishing themselves upon the Hohenbriick, Alt- 
Rogiiitz line, while the infantry reserve coming up, was 
installed at Kriblitz. Soon the firing ceased. The 
combat seemed to have terminated in favor of the Prus- 
sians. 

The Guard set out for By pel. 

Here is the situation at about 3:30 o’clock. {See 
Plate VL) 

The Prussians had 7 battalions before Hohenbriick, 
supported by 3 others at Trautenau and by 3 batteries 
upon the heights southward of this place. 
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To tlie north and north-east of Alt-Rognitz were 
posted 5 battalions with a battery and 2 companies. 

The infantry re.serve (41^ battalion.s, a battery, and a 
half squadron) stood at Kriblitz. 

Three battalions, the entire cavalry, and nunierons 
guns, remained disposable northward of Trantenau. 

To recapitulate, the I. Corps had engaged 16 battal- 
ions, 4 had failed to arrive in season, and the remainder 
was in reserve or detached on escort service. Of the 
artillery, only the 8 divisional batteries had taken part 
in the action. 

These troops had been held in check until 3:30 p. m. 
by a brigade of 7 battalions, a regiment of cavalry, and 
a battery of 8 guns, reinforced towards noon by a 
second battery, and at about i o’clock by two other 
batteries. 

This situation was about to meet with an unexpected 
change. 

5th.— nncisivE att.ack. 

Towards 3 o’clock the Grivicic Brigade reached Neu- 
Rognitz, deployed upon the ground already taken up in 
front of Alt-Rognitz, and moved forward, the first line 
in echelon, preceded by a chain of skirmishers, the sec- 
ond acting as reserve,. At the same time the Mondel 
Brigade took the offensive, 

x^t sight of this, General Bonin ordered a forward 
movement against the Austrians without awaiting their 
attack. He pushed upon Trail tenaii the three available 
battalions, shifted his cavalry to the right bank of the 
Aupa, brought three new batteries into action, and es- 
tablished his infantry reserve upon the Hopfenberg, to 
guard his rear should the necessity arise of beating a 
retreat. , 

The first attempt of the Grivicic Brigade upon Alt- 
Rognitz, Being received by a well-sustained fire of in- 
fantry at easy range, was brought to naught. 
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After relieving the overtaxed troops of the first line, 
the frontal attack was renewed, in conjunction with a 
demonstration upon the left flank of the Prinssians. 
The latter, nnsnpported, gave way, without awaiting; 
the arrival of the enemy, drawing off toward Parschnitz. 
This was between 4 and 5 p. M. 

The Moiidel Brigade was content to support the force 
of Colonel Grivicic. Bnt, in the meantime (about 4 
o’clock), the Wimpffen Brigade had in its turn reached 
Nen-Rognitz. General Gablenz immediately deployed 
it, and threw it forward to the north of the village, 
among the groups of the enemy. The Austrian batter- 
ies also entered into action. 

General Grossmann, far from being able to move his 
troops forward, perceived that the}' were shaken by the 
fire of the Austrian batteries, and out of condition to 
continue the contest. 

Soon the entire Prussian line fell back before this 
counter-offensive ; the right, following the example of 
the left, broke into retreat upon Altstadt, wdthont heed- 
ing tlfe orders of its leaders. {See Plate VIl.) 

The Wimpffen Brigade was then launched forward 
upon the Hopfen berg, but it was arrested by a well 
directed infantry fire, and forced to retire toward Hohen- 
briick. 

The Knebel Brigadgnow arriving, suffered itself to be 
drawn into a renewal of the assault. But the Hopfen- 
berg was stoutly defended by twm Prussian battalions 
that well comprehended the necessity of protecting the 
retreat. 

They re pul. sed the first efforts of this brigade also, and 
held their ground until 6:30 p. m. Retiring then before 
a final attack by General KnebePs .second line, they took 
the direction of Parschnitz, and were rallied in the wood 
situated to the south-west by a battalion of rifles, which 
for this purpose had taken post omits border. The fire 
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of the batteries of the Grivicic Brigade had silenced the 
Prussians in this quarter. 

The latter were completely beaten, and towards 9 
p. M. the Anstriaiis were in occupation of all the hostile 
positions. 

General Bonin, seeing the day was lost, thought to 
collect his forces to the north of Trauteiian, and estab- 
lish them upon the heights. But the various bodies 
were disorganized and routed. They fell back in con- 
fusion as far as the frontier, and regained their canton- 
ments of tlie morning. 

The Austrians bivouacked upon the field, and occu- 
pied Trautenau. The Wimpffen Brigade was charged 
with the service of the oiitpo.sts, which were established 
upon the heights northward of Trautenau. The head- 
quarters were at Neu-Rognitz. 

6th. — RESUe'I'S OP THE COMBA'i'. 

The Prussian casualties were 1338 killed and wounded, 
or only 3.8 per cent, of the forces engaged ; while the 
losses of the iVustrians reached 4787, or 14 per cent. 
Nevertheless the success of the latter in this action was 
clearly affirmed. Its result was to throw back beyond 
the frontier and disorganize an entire army corps. 

Unfortunately a tactical error committed on General 
Gablenz’s right was, the next day, to nullify the conse- 
quences of his victory. 

7th.— -COMMENTS. 

The combat of Traiitenau is one of those which pre- 
sent to us the most clearly, the conditions under which 
the Priussians may be defeated. 

Its features may be recapitulated as follow :~ 

A first frontal thrust was directed by the advanced- 
guard brigade against the position of Trautenau, occu- 
pied by an Austrian brigade. The latter, well posted 
and energetically commanded, repulsed it. 
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A second Prussian brigade having come to the sup- 
port of the first, the attack was' renewed against the 
front and right flank of the Austrians. The latter, con- 
tinuing their fire, slowly fell back to a good position in 
rear, maintained the combat until quite late in the after- 
noon, and then ceased firing. 

The Prussians, who were unsupported, desisted from 
further advance, notwithstanding their great numerical* 
superiority; and, confident of success, occupied them- 
selves with the reorganization of their units. • 

In reality, although their losses were comparatively 
small, these troop.s, fatigued by the physical efforts re- 
quired b}^ a march and combat in a difficult region, and 
demoralized by the character of the struggle, were out 
of condition to continue the action. 

The Austrians having received reinforcements, seized 
the offensive. The enemy, liis tactical bonds already 
broken, gave way before a menace to his left flank and 
the artillery fire directed against his infantry. 

The groups still intact made a brief resistance to the 
-assaults of the victor; but the remainder, unheeding the 
voice of their commanders, retreated in disorder. 

Thus at Trantenan, ah Austrian corps had succeeded 
in defeating a Prussian corps of about the same numeri- 
cal strength, but liaving at its disposal mncli more 
powerful means of destruction. 

To wbat is this result attributable? The official 
Prussian account lias replied as follows to this question. 

“ During' this entire day, the I. Corps contended 
under unfavorable conditions. This sprang from the fact 
that it had at the outset neglected to occupy Trauteiiau 
and the heights dominating it; and this error was suffi- 
cient to prevent the proper debouching of the principal 
forces. 

“Thus the rinmerical superiority possessed at the be- 
ginning availed it nothing. While the main body of 
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the column remained inactive on the near side of the 
Aiipa, beyond the river only isolated detachments wei'e 
brought into action; their supports were sent them by 
installments; the whole force therefore not being in posi- 
tion to oppose the enemy, the engaged troops were obliged 
to fall back before his steadily increasing numbers. 

“The infantry fought almost alone ; little aid was 
lent by the cavalry, and the greater part of the artillery 
remained in positions too remote to permit it to play an 
effective part upon the real field of combat. 

“The Austrians, on the contrary, free in their move- 
ments, brought all arms of the service into action, and 
profited from the superiority given them by their ar- 
tillery. 

“The ist Divivsion of the Guard was permitted to I'e- 
main at Parschnitz until 2 P. M., despite the fiict that by 
being thrown in mass upon the enemy’s right flank, it 
would have produced a decisive effect ; this advantage 
was allowed to escape. The division marched away from 
the scene of action, just as the enemy had concentrated 
his forces, and was returning to the attack. 

“The battalions and companies, detached one by one 
from all the brigades, made a most obstinate resistance. 
The enemy, whose lo.sses had been considerable, was 
likewise somewhat fatigued. The greater part of Iris 
forces did not arrive until late in the afternoon ; and 
this indicated that he also had made a march. The 
Prussians could still think of bringing all their forces 
together on the near side of the Aupa, and of opposing 
a considerable obstacle to tlie enemy, in case of an at- 
tempt to debouch from Tran teuan ; it was also possible to 
make some mse of the cavalry, the greater part of which 
was still intact, and the position taken up by the reserve 
artillery might likewise be turned to aecoimt. 

“The whole question now was to hqld the issues of 
the defiles of the Riesengebirge ; for the advance of the 
rest of the corps would free the eii tire force. 
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“Such was the intention of the General ; he wi.shcd 
to take position northward of Trantenan, near Parscli- 
nitz, where his trains had already arrived, 

“But the parts which had fallen back in retreat upon 
the latter place, had passed it and taken the high-road 
beyond. 

“ This circunistance obliged the General to abandon 
the idea of prolonging the resistance ; his force con- 
tinued its retreat ; the troops, completely fatigued, be- 
tween I and 3 o’clock regained the bi vouac on the other 
side of the hills, quitted the morning before.” 

The first error had then been committed by the left 
PriLSsian column. Being in march on the offensive, and 
finding the dcbouche at Trantenau undefended, this 
detachment should have occupied it and seized the 
heights to the south commanding it. 

It is probable that the troops upon reaching Parsch- 
nitz had not acted thus, because they counted upon the 
immediate arrival of the advanced-guard which had 
been delegated for this duty. 

This is not all. 

If the Moiidel Brigade successfully resisted the first 
Prussian attack, it was becau.se the forces were equal 
and the character of the ground gave a marked advan- 
tage to the defensive. 

Two-fold number.s, coupled with a flank attack, were 
necessary to drive the Austrian brigade from position. 

The energy displayed by the latter in the struggle, 
the tactical cohesion of its regiments, and the support 
of good artillery, had enabled it to efficiently contend 
against two hostile brigades. 

Its resistance had induced the belief that its forces 
were much in excess of the actual number; it had 
obliged the adversary to deploy his troops, engage and 
fatigue them ; and, further, it had checked him, and 
thus permitted the bodies in rear to come up at an oppor- 
tune time. 
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In tlie last place, the successive entry of the newly- 
arrived troops into the ■fighting line, had given the fin- 
ishing stroke to the chances of the Prussians. 

It is even probable that the concurrence of the Knebel 
Brigade was not necessary to decide success ; and that, 
according to the intention of General Gablenz, the 
better course would have been to hold it in reserve. 

One fact deserving notice is that the Prussians failed 
to turn to account their superiority in artillery and cav- 
alry. 

These results are the more striking upon considering 
that the ascendency of the needle-gun was signally pro- 
nounced and enlisted a considerable advantage on the 
side of the invader. It has been observed, indeed, that 
in its attacks the Austrian infantry in most cases exe- 
cuted resolute forward inarches, without waiting- until 
the adversary’s line had been shaken by a well-directed 
preliminary fire. In. such instances, if the Prussians 
remained firm, and fired upon the assailing columns at 
easy range, the attack invariably failed. 

The peculiarities were, then, superiority of fire on the 
side of the Prussians, and upon the part of their adver- 
saries premature forward marches, and insufficient pre- 
paration for offensive movements. 

It has been said that General Bonin .should have 
awaited the arrival of his principal forces before engag- 
ing. It was natural, however, that the action .should 
have been opened as it was by the troops as they succes- 
sively arrived. 

Moreover, when the combat was fairly under way, the 
greater portion of the Prussian forces were already in 
line. 

The real causes of the reverse are no doubt those 
which the Prinssian general-staff has stated as follow 

Neglect to occupy the heights of TraiUen/iu ; 

Failure to accept the assistance of the Guard division. 
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With this aid it is probable that the second attack of 
the Austrians would have been checked. They would, 
indeed, have been too strongly assailed upon their rigkt 
flank to hope for success.^ And had the Prussians 
brought all their batteries into play, they would have 
been assured of an overwhelming artillery fire. 

This combat shows again how important it is to have 
the numerical superiority at any price, and to retain it 
while there is a prospect of a hostile encounter. And 
it also sets in relief the chances of victory always pos- 
sessed by the side that knows how to keep strong masses 
in reserve, with the design of successively pushing them 
into the fighting line toward the end of a contest which 
has already exhausted the adversary. 

We gather further from this engagement that artillery 
by itself can shatter the power of rapid-firing small 
arms ; that its action should precede all attacks executed 
by infantry ; and that such thrusts should be made only 
when the defense has been weakened, and -with a view to 
securing a decisive result. 

§ 3.— -BATTLE OF i8TH AUGUST, 1 870. —COMBAT OF 
ST.-PRIVAT. 

1ST.— SITUATION. 

Prench Army,— On the morning of 18th August, 1870, 
Marshal Canrobert’s corps, which had arrived the even- 
ing before from the vicinity of Rezonville, occupied the 
following positions on the right of our line — 

ist Division (Tixier), right in the forest of Jaumont, 
left at Roncoiirt {See Pla^e V/I/.)’, 

2d Division (Bisson), composed only of the 9th Regi- 
ment of the Line, at Roncourt; 

3d Division^ (Lafont de Villiers), between Roncourt 
and St.-Privat ; 
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4tli Division (Levassor-Sorval), at St.^Privat-la-Mon- 
tagne and Jerusalem. 

The strength of the 6th Corps, after the battle of 
Rezonville, did not exceed 25,300 men and 48 guns.'’'' 

It is neces.sary to add to these figures the ist Division 
of Reserve Cavalr}^ (Du Barail), reconstituted from the 
2d Chasseurs d’ Afrique and the Bruchard Brigade,: of the 
3d Corps, or about 2,000 men, 2,000 horses, and 12 guns. 

The defense of the points of support for our right 
upon the plateau of Amanvillers was then entrusted to a 
force amounting in the gross to 28,000 men supported 
by 60 guns. 

The heights of Roncourt and St.-Privat constituted 
the pasition to be held by the Canrobert Corps, The 
first of these heights was formed by a ridge which de- 
scended from the vicinity of Malancourt ; the second, 
situated about 1600 yards to the south, had the aspect of 
a, commanding plateau, its approacheis open, its top 
covered with massive buildings, its sides sloping gradu- 
ally down in the direction of Amanvillers on the one 
hand and Habonville on the other. It was the central 
point of the defense. 

The village of St.-Privat comprised twm groups of 
dwellings, one to the north-east, the other to the south, 
the latter bearing the name of Jerusalem. Upon the 
west face extended wall-inclosed gardens, offering excel- 
lent cover for infantry. 

A little over four hundred yards further on, the 
ground fell away somewhat abruptly, forming a sort of 
crest, which constituted a natural front for the defense. 

Slight ridges, from a mile and a quarter to about two 
miles long, denuded of trees, and with but few inclos- 
nres or undulations, extended with easy descent from 

* Marshal Canrobert declared before the council of war .at Versailles 
in 1873 that his effective could not be counted at more than 26,000 
men, and that at St.-Privat he did not have a single mitrailleuse. 
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these heig'hts towards the west and south. The base of 
the slopes terminated in a ravine, which, starting- near 
Amanvillers, ran westward to a point above Habonville, 
where it turned northward and lost itself in the valley 
of the Orne near Auboue. 

This ravine, somewhat shut in after leaving Habon- 
ville, sheltered the assailant from the fire of St.-Privat. 
But, on the other hand, the ridges connecting it with 
this village furnished our sharpshooters an advantageous 
field of fire; and in this resided the principal strength of 
the defense. 

The villages of Ste.-Maiie, St.-Ail, and Habonville, 
situated upon this terrain, and about a mile and a quarter 
distant from the centre of the position, formed- its ad- 
vanced-posts. 

A good road connected the heights with the highway 
from Metz to Briey, traversing them from east to west. 

The weak point lay upon the right flank. Ron- 
court had, by itself, but a limited defensive value, and 
could be easily turned by the north and east, where 
clusters of villages, patclies of woods, and folds of the 
ground, favored the assailant. 

Our troops had not had time to fortify themselves. 

No works had been thrown up to strengthen the 
right j vSt.- Ail had not been occupied, Ste. -Marie had 
neither been loopholed nor barricaded, and only a few 
shelter-trenches had been dug upon the approaches to 
St.-Privat. 

German Army.— -After employing the 17th August in 
effecting its concentratioii, the German army, on the 
morning of the i8th, commenced, to the north of the 
Metz-Verduii road, the march in echelon, which has 
been previously described. The Guard arrived at Mars- 
la-Tour ; the XH. Corps at Janiy ; the X. at Tronville. 
Recoiinaissaiices made to the north and east had de- 
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veloped the information that onr forces were in position 
from Amaiivillers to the Bois-de-Vanx. 

Conformably to the instructions received from the 
King- of Prussia to deliver battle, Prince Frederick 
Charles, commander-in-chief of the 11 . Army and the 
other forces assembled upon the left bank of the Moselle, 
at 11:30 A. M. dispatched orders for the attack, to his 
various corps. 

Those sent the Royal Guard and the XIL and X. 
Corps were thus expi'essed:-— 

^ 2.— Orders for the Guard. 

“The enemy appears to be in line of battle upon the 
heights extending from the Bois-de-Van.x to beyond 
Leipsic, The Guard will hasten its niovenient by way 
of Verneville, and will prolong it as far as Amanvillers, 
from which place it will, hi concert with the IX. Corps, 
make a vigorous enveloping attack upon the enemy’s 
right wing. 

“ * The Guard may, so Fir as is still practi^ 

cable, utilize the road through Plabonville to Ainan- 
villers.” 

j.— Orders for the. XIL Corps. 

“The XII. Corps will move upon Ste. -Marie anx- 
Chines, cover itself by cavalry towards Briey and Con- 
flans, and if possible throw a monnted force into the 
valley of the Moselle, in order to cut the railroad and 
telegraph line to Thionville, ” 

— -Orders for the X. Corps : 

“The X. Corps will remain as support in second line, 
towards St. -Ail,” 

In consequence of these orders, the various Prussian 
corps, wheeling to the right, moved in echelon upon our 
lines. 

Vigorously received by the Tadmiranlt Corps as soon 
as it arrived within range, the IX. Corps foiiiid itself 
engaged in a hot contest before the hour fixed, and pres- 
ently the battle became general. 
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The enemy had been acting under the impression that 
oiir rig'ht extended no farther than Amanvillers. The 
Prussian Guard, which at Brnville and Doncoiirt had 
received orders to march upon Verneville and Habon- 
ville, discovered the error, however, upon its approach 
to the latter place. 

It ascertained tlien that we occupied vSt.-Privat, and 
theiefore decided to simply enter the line on the left of 
the IX. Coi'i^s. 

The XII. Corps (Saxon) began the execution of the 
turning movement against our right, sending the 24th 
Division upon Ste.-Marie-aux-Ch^nes and the 23d upon 
Coinville and the woods eastward of Aiiboue. 

The X. marched upon Batilly. 

The attack against our 6th Corps was then to be com- 
mitted to two corps supported in rear by a third. The 
number of these forces, making allowance for the losses 
of the i6th, reached;— 

Guard . . , . . . 40,000 men, . . . . . . 90 guns. 

Xn. Corps .... 40,000 men, ...... 96 guns. 

X. Corps . . . . . 31,000 men, . . . . . . 84 guns. 

Total . . . . 1 1 r, 000 men, . , . . . . 270 guns. 

Of this mass, 80,000 men and more than 200 pieces 
were put in readiness to assail the already severely-tried 
troops of Marsh al Canrobert. 

2ND.— -PREI.UDE TO run COMBAT. 

During the morning of 1 8th August, reconnoitring 
cavalry was thrown out towards the west by the 6th 
Corps; but no signs of the march of the Prussian col- 
umns were discovered, and our troops had begun to feel 
a sense of security, when a cannonading burst forth in 
front of the Ladmirault Corps. 

The divisions immediately flew to arms. Marshal 
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Canrobert, rectifying his lines, sent his ist Division to 
the left to connect with the 4th Corps, and directed 
General Dafont de Villiers to send forward a regiment 
for the occupation of Ste, -Marie. 

After the execution of these movenients, therefore, 
the 6th Corps was distributed as follows : — 

On the rigdit, General Bisson with the 9th Regiment 
of the Dine occupied Ronconrt and the slopes to the 
west, between this village and St.-Privat, faced towards 
Ste. -Marie. {See Plate VUI.) 

In the centre, about 450 yards in front of St.-Privat, 
were posted the 3rd and 4tli Divisions, their second 
brigades in second line, their first holding two battalions 
of each regiment in advance of St.-Privat, and the third 
in the village itself. 

In rear, upon the height, opposite the space separat- 
ing the and and 3d Divisions, were stationed the 8 bat- 
teries of the 6th Corps. 

General Du BaraiPs two batteries had taken ujd posi- 
tion south of St.-Privat. 

Ill the ist Division (Tixier), the Pechot Brigade was 
establi.shed as a ffont line, between St.-Privat and the 
right of the 4th Corps, the 9th Cha.sBeurs (Coinniandant 
Mathelin) first, the 4th Regiment of the Dine (Colonel 
Vincendoii) in the centre, and the 12th (Colonel Debriin) 
on the outmost flank. 

The and Brigade (Deroy de Dais) stood in rear of the 
ist in battalion columns, having behind it the Du 
Barail Cavalry Division. 

The troops of the first line, in advance of St.-Privat, 
as a rule held two battalions of each regiment in front, 
the third in reserve. 

From the Dafoiit de Villiers Division, the 94th Regi- 
ment (Colonel de Geslin) of the Ceyiii Brigade was di- 
rected upon Ste. -Mari e-aux-Ghdnes, the brigade general 
accompanying it. 

' 7 . 
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This regiment, which had already lost 24 officers and 
540 men at Rezonville, was to leave 3 companies at St.- 
Privat at the dispo.sal of the chiePof-staff. There re- 
mained, therefore, for the defense of Ste.-Marie only 
2 }^ battalion.';, whose effective did not e.xceed 1450 men. 
Upon reaching the village, the 2nd battalion was estab- 
lished to the right in the part situated on the side of 
Anbone ; the 3CI to its left, facing south and south-west, 
the last company disposing men in ambush in the 
ditches along the Metz road ; the 3 companies that re- 
inained of the Jst battalion were held in the interior of 
the village as a reserve. 

These dispositions were not yet finished, when the 
enemy opened fire. , 

At about 13:30, indeed, the ist Division of the Prus- 
sian Guard arrived at a point near, and to the south of 
Habonville. . 

Its 4 batteries itnlimbered against our position at St. - 
Privat. In order to render the fire more effective, how- 
ever, they soon moved to a new post south-west of S|,- 
Ail, where 5 batteries of the corps artillery hastened to 
join them. ' 

Marshal Canrobert pushed his guns to the front, re- 
sponsive to this artillery; but unable to hold their own, 
they soon returned in retreat. 

Unfortunately, rve had not had opportunity of replen- 
ishing the artillery ammunition after 'the action of the 
i6th. 

The caissons were two-thirds empty. It was neces- 
sary to send to the commaiider-in-chief for a new sup- 
ply; and henceforth we restricted oiinselves in this 
quarter to a partial return of the enemy’s fire. 

The latter, however, notwithstanding' his advantage, 
was not able to movt-. his pieces to the front. Our skir- 
mishers, distant but 900 yards at the farthest, over- 
whelmed them by their fire, and prevented an advance. 
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The Germans found themselves driven to the neces- 
sity of gaining pos.sessioii of Ste. -Marie before proceed- 
ing to the assault of St.-Privat, 

3rd. — ATTACK OF Sm-MARIE-AUX-CHENFS. 

The 3rd Battalion of the 94th Regiment had scarcely 
begun firing upon the Prussian batteries beyond St. -Ail, 
when it was attacked in its turn, first by the skirmish- 
ers posted northward of this village, then by others ad- 
vancing in the rayfine to the west Pour battalions of 
the Guard invested our advanced-post to the south and 
South-west, when the fire of the defenders, redoubling 
in intensity, baffled the assailant’s attempts to make 
further progress. 

General Pape, comnianding the ist Division of the 
Guard, perceived that he could put a term to our resist- 
ance only by calling artillery to his aid. Ten pieces 
immediately opened fire upon Ste. -Marie. Our troops, 
although feebly supported by the batteries at St.-Privat, 
replied with vigor. Our antagonist in this vicinity, 
judging his efforts insufficient, asked the assistance of 
the 24th Division (Saxon) now approaching vSte. -Marie, 
and it dispatched its 4 batteries to this side. 

Then the artillery of the XII. Corps and 3 batteries 
of the 33rd Division, which were marching upon 
Auboue, successively came into action to strengthen 
this line of fire. Soon the ist Division of the Guard 
and the 24th Division were engaged in the attack, 

At 2:30, the two and a half battalions of our g4th Regi- 
ment were obliged to contend agains't 33,000 men and 
102 guns ; and notwithstanding their inferiority, they 
defended their post with energy. 

Encouraged by the presence of their brigade com- 
mander, and Colonel De Geslin, Eieut.-Colonel lioch- 
stetter, and Commandants Horcat and Froidevaux, wdio 
went from point to point setting personal examples, 
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tliese troops thought only of presenting a determined 
front to the dangers threatening them. The reserve 
companies were brought into line, and the fire con- 
tinued without interruption upon the hostile forces, 
which seemed to grow in number around the village. 

Yet this unequal struggle could not last long. Our 
aminunition was sensibly diminishing, and the Germans 
were gaining ground to the south-east. When our fire 
Iregaii to slacken, General Pape decided that the way 
for the attack had been sufficiently prepared. He con- 
certed with the commander of the 24th Division (vSaxon), 
“with a view to a combined and simultaneous attack 
upon StC; -Marie, the ist Division of the Guard operating 
from the south and south-west ; the Saxons, from the 
north and north-west. 

“ In the Guard Division, there were ready for this pur- 
pose in front line the four battalions previously thrust 
forward toward the village, while the others formed a 
direct support or were held still in reserve. 

“On the side of the Saxons, the attack was to be 
executed by seven battalions of the 47tli Brigade. The 
fractions of the 23d Division, at this moment approach- 
ing- the scene of action, also prepared to concur in the 
operation. 

-k ;k d' -i' 

“When Generals Pape (ist Division of the Guard) 
and Nelirhoff (24th Division) deemed that the converg- 
ing fire of artillery had produced a sufficient effect, the 
order For the assault was given, and at about 3 o’clock 
all the troops almost simultaneously put themselves in 
motion.” , 

, Twelve thousand men, supported in rear by about 
nineteen tliousaiid, were thus to attempt an envelopiiig 
attack upon our 1400 defenders of Ste. -Marie. At 3 p. 

*Only one battalion of this division, however, took part in the at- 
tack against Ste.-Marie. 
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M. this offensive niovement assumed form to the west 
and south. 

Upon the approach of these masses, the fire of the 
94th Regiment waxed doubly vehenient. But tins time 
the enemy gained ground, and it became evident that 
there was no hope of stopping his advance. The-cle- 
fen.se continued, however, until the Geniiaiis had flanked 
the village to the south-east. At this point in the 
action, the ammunition had begain to run low ; General 
Colin was wounded; 13 officers out of 40, and more 
than 300 men, were hors de cotnhat. Colonel Geslin, 
believing that further effort would be unavailing,, and 
fearing to compromise the .safety of the command, gave 
orders for the evacuation of Ste.-Marie. The retreat 
was made upon Roncourt by the ravine extending 
toward the north, under the protection of tliree com- 
panies of the ist Battalion, and further aided by an 
ofi'ensive movement on the part of two battalions of the 
91st Regiment, which moved forward upon the road 
from St.-Privat to Ste.-Marie. The withdrawal was 
accomplished without' difficulty. The g4th then ,a.s- 
sembled at Roncourt, and took up position on the skirts 
of the forest of Jauniont. * 

4TH. — riR.S'I' ATTACK UI>ON ST.-PRIVAT. 

We had scarcely abandoned Ste.-Marie when the Ger- 
mans swarmed into it. The greater part of the two 
divisions co-operating in the attack, had, in precipita- 
ting themselves upon the place, become disintegrated, 
and considerable confusion ensued. It was necessary to 

* The official Prussian report upon the taking of 'the village of Ste.- 
Marie calls it a regular capture by assault (Section VI., page 724). 
As to the soldier-s of the 12th Regiment of the Line and other regi- 
ments, which according to the Pru.ssian account xvei*e captured in this 
vicinity, it may be said that these were simply stray men. The above 
details of the defense made by the 94th Regiment are taken from the 
history of the regiment, revised by . Colonel Geslin. 
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reform the various units, and then separate them. The 
Guard occupied the village; the Saxon Division, the 
ravine to the north. 

The artillery advanced until abreast of the eastern 
issue from Ste. -Marie, and thenceforth directed all its 
blows upon the defenders of St.-Privat. Our guns were 
almost reduced to silence, firing only at intervals. The 
enemy from this time began to pour down his projec- 
tiles upon the village and the troops in its front. 

On the other hand, the Saxons extending farther and 
farther to the north-east of Ste. -Marie, seemed to take 
Roncourt for their objective. We had already espied 
their columns in movement in the direction of Auboue. 

Marshal Canrobert judged it expedient to endeavor to 
check all further attempts of the enemy’s forces on the 
side of Ste, -Marie. 

In consequence, our artillery made a fresh effort to 
move to the front,- in order to lend assistance to the 
91st Regiment in the direction of this village. But our 
guns were soon forced to draw off, and even to cease 
firing. The two batteries in position to the south of 
St.-Privat alone maintained the action, taking for 
targets the enemy’s artillery and the exit of Ste. -Marie. 

The Prussian Guard, however, did not seek to con- 
tinue its offensive upon St.-Privat. It was necessary 
for it to await the effect of the turning movement in 
process of execution to its left. 

Meantime the Saxons advanced. The 9th Regiment 
of the Dine, which had been watching their progress, 
received them with a well-sustained fusillade. It was 
supported by the ist Battalion of the gist Regiment. 
Although deprived of artillery and without reserves, 
these troops succeeded in checking the seven battalions 
arrayed against them. It was not long, however, before 
the assailants received word to fall back, conformably to 
the instructions of their general-in-chief, who wished to 
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bold the offensive movement in leash until the forces 
directed upon Aubond and Montois had deplpyed. The 
defense was thus afforded a temporary respite. 

Ill the meanwhile, at about 2 o’clock, the vast move- 
ment against our right flank, which had begun to the 
west of Ste. -Marie, was in part covered by the attack of 
the 24th Division, in the first instance, and subsequently 
by the powerful artillery fire referred to. 

Twelve Saxon batteries liad established themselves 
upon the brink of the ravine to the north of Ste.-Marie, 
adding their fire to that of the ten batteries of the 
Guard, in position southward of this village ; while at 
the same time the eight batteries uiiliinbered to the 
south-east of St. -Ail continued in action. A hundred 
and forty-four guns rained their missiles upon us ; but 
we were not in condition to make an effective response. 

Towards 5 o’clock the presence of fresh assailants in 
the woods to the east of Aiiboue was noted. These, the 
advanced troops of the 45th Brigade (23d Division), 
seemed to threaten Ronconrt. The Marshal then called 
forth General Du Barail’s cavalry. But this force was 
scarcely able to pass to the w-est of St.-Privat. Over- 
whelmed by the shells of the enemy, it was forced to 
give up the charge. 

Upon seeing a new attack preparing in its vicinity, 
the qtli Regiment pushed forward a battalion in the di- 
rection of Montois, wdiicli left a company at Ronconrt. 

The moment had now arrived for the Marslial to re- 
inforce his right. Pie ordered up the Pechot Brigade, 
which was put in position to the north of tlie village, 
replacing it by the Ueroy de Dais Brigade. 

While these changes were taking place, the move- 
ments of the Saxons upon Ronconrt were becoming 
more and more pronounced. 

The 23d Division had, in this regard, received the 
following order, while advancing into the woods east- 
ward of An bone: 
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“Colonel Schulz, having with him the 48th Brigade, 
reinforced by the ist Cavalry Regiment and three bat- 
teries of the ist Monnted Abtheilung^ will continne his 
march in the Orne valley until abreast of Joenf and 
Moiitois, when he will move, by way of the latter place, 
upon Ronconrt. 

“General Cranshaar, with the 45tli Infantry Brigade, 
will drive the enemy coinpletely oi.it of the woods, and 
move forward upon Ronconrt from the west, as soon as 
Colonel Schulz has made his presence felt to the north 
of this place. 

“The disposal of the 46th Brigade is provisionally re- 
served.” 

As a result the Canrobert Corps had around it, to- 
wards 5:30 P. M. . 

The 47th Brigade (vSaxoii), to the north of Ste. -Marie. 
The artillery of the XII. Corps (Saxon), to the left rear 
of this brigade, and partly masked by it. {See Plate IX.') 

The 45th Brigade, gaining ground in the woods be- 
tween Auboiie and Ronconrt. 

The 46th Brigade, near Coinville. 

The 48th Brigade, with two batteries and two regi- 
ments of cavalry, in march from Auboue upon Joeuf, in 
order to take the road to IV^ontois. 

Two scpiadrons thrown towards the Moselle, to cut 
our communications with Thionville. 

Two regiments of Uhlans, to the west of the Orne, 
watching the roads from Briey and Etain. 

Farther to the south, the 2d Division of the Guard 
had collie into the field, sending its 3d Brigade to the 
assistance of. the IX. Corps, while the 4th took post at 
St.-xkil. Its artillery had just entered into action be- 
tween this place and Habonville, directing its fire 
against tlie left of the 6th Corps. The regiments of di- 
visional cavalry were placed to the south and west of 
Ste. -Marie,. 
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The for these niovements was prepared by 180 
pieces of artillery, to which we were able to oppose only 
two batteries. Seeing- that the ainniuiiition for which 
application had been made to Marshal Bazaine, did not 
arrive, rec|nest for some was made of the 4th Corps, 
which deprived itself of three or four caissons. 

“Before this formidable array of forces,” says the 
Prussian report, “the French artillery, mncli less mi- 
inerous, had almost ceased firing, reserving itself for the 
moment, now near at hand, when the German infantry 
would begin its attack.” 

Everything, indeed, seemed ready for the assault 
upon St.-Privat. 

With us, it was felt that a de.sperate crisis was at 
hand. 

The changes made in our line to the north and south 
of the village, had been observed by the cominander of 
the Prussian Guard. 

Judging that they were the consequence of the turn- 
ing movement of the Saxons, he concluded that this 
manoeuvre was sufficiently under w’ay, and with the 
sanction of Prince Frederick Charles, who was anxious 
on account of the lateness of the hour, gave the signal 
for the attack. Responsively, the 4th Brigade of the 
Guard advanced in combat formation from St.-Ail 
toward St.-Privat. This was at 5:30 o’clock, while we 
were in the act of taking up our second position. 

The conimander of the ist Division called the atteii' 
tion of the corps cominander to the fact that the way 
for the attack had not been fully paved ; but, notwith- 
standing, this division was also ordered forward. The 
ist Brigade was directed upon the houses in the south- 
W'est corner of St.-Privat; the greater part of the 2d 
remained in reserve at Ste. -Marie, but one of its regi- 
ments followed the ist as a support, at a distance of 600 
paces. 
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Tuniiiig again to our .side, the skirmishers were able 
to discern the two strong attacks now preparing, the one 
southward of the Ste, -Marie road, the other to the north. 
The Sonnay and Gibom’’ Brigades, as well as the 93d 
Regiment and the Reroy cle Dais Brigade, made dispo- 
sitions to receive them. 

A regiment of the 4tli Brigade of the Prussian Guard 
commenced the action by a direct open march npon our 
left. Met by a hail of missiles, it was soon brought to 
a stand. 

The regiment following- deployed in turn, and was 
able to gain a little ground, thanks to two batteries 
which successively came to its aid. But it was how- 
ever unable to proceed beyond the line of 'the road tend- 
ing south-east from Ste. -Marie. 

In reality, the 4th Guard Brigade, riddled by the fire 
of our eha-ssepots, was shaken in 7 norale^ and forced to 
suspend its forward march. 

.Simultaneously with tlie execution of this offensive 
stroke, a second attack was attempted directly upon 
St.-Privat over the ground to the north of the Metz 
road; but it also broke down under the effects of our fire. 
The regiment e.ssaying it, unable to make prog're.ss to 
the front, bent off toward the north, and endeavored to 
advance obliquely against the centre of our positions. 
Our discharges, however, inflicted .such sensible losses, 
that it was obliged to pause abreast of the 4th Brigade, 
leaving a considerable break between itself and the 
latter. Another regiment was immediately thrown for- 
ward to fill this gap. ■ : 

Our infantry fire had acquired a formidable intensity. 
Favored by the bare slopes to the front, it had produced 

* Colonel Gibou of the 25th Regiment commanded the ist Brigade 
of the 4th Division, replacing General Marguenat, killed in the battle 
of the i6th. 
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siicli a deadly effect upon the ranks of the enemy, that 
his efforts had been paralyzed, and it was felt that, al- 
thong'li he remained facing our lines, he had been ma- 
terially weakened. If we had been able at this moment 
to take a vigorous offensive, our action might have been 
crowned with success. But we, in turn, had been 
severely bruised by the enemy’s projectiles ; our losses 
w'ere sensible, and, in addition to the reduced state of 
our ammunition, we had now to allow for the fact that 
our troops were becoming exhausted. 

The situation at this point has been epitomized tlms 
by the Prussian general-staff:— ■ 

“This first bold onslaught of the Prussian infantry 
upon St.-Privat had not therefore been decisive. The 
power of the attack was for the moment crippled. 
Thousands of dead and wounded strewed this blood- 
stained field.” 

“During- the whole time the situation had been very 
critical ; for, although the rigdit of the ist Brigade had 
been strengthened by the arrival of the 2d Regiment, 
the enemy being sheltered must have sustained but 
relatively small lovsses, and at any instant might be ex- 
pected to deal a vigorous counter-stroke, and throw back 
upon Ste. -Marie the now unstable lines of the assailants. 

“But, to $ay^ he attempted nothing of this 

kind.” 

In brief, this first attack of the Prussian Guard was 
executed by about 23,000 men supported by 180 guns. * 


* The Prussian foi'ces were thus composed ; — - 
4th Brigade of the Guard, 7 battalions, about . . . 

, . . . 7,000 men. 

ist “ “ “ 

7 (c 

, . . . 6,000 “ 

2d Regiment ‘‘ “ 

3 “ “ • • ■ 

. . . , 3,000 “ 

2d Brigade (in support) 

7 “ “ • • ■ 

. . . . 7,000 “ 

Total 


■ 23,000 men. 
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It was repulsed by 18,600 men and two batteries. 

Sth.—AI'TACK tTPOlSr RONCOUR'A 

aA^fter the check experienced by the Prussian Guard, 
General Du Barail endeavored to launch upon the 
eneiuy a regiment of Chasseurs d’ Afrique. But this 
charge being arrested by the fire of the enemy’s skir- 
mishers, brought no useful results. Meanwhile, the 
German generals were considering the means of renew- 
ing the attack in a way bespeaking more chances of 
success than seemed to be enlisted in the first attempt. 

General Pape, at the outset, reinforced the left of his. 
line of battle by a battalion drawn from the reserves at 
Ste. -Marie. 

Pie then arranged with the commander of the 2d 
Division of the Guard to overwhelm our positions by 
the lire of all disposable artillery. From this time St.- 
Privat and Roncourt became inarks for all the enemy’s 
guns. The batteries covering the assailant’s wings drew 
nearer our positions ; the cannonading now became 
terrific. 

Fires broke out at several points; at the same time 
the shells falling in the midst of our lines rendered 
them almost untenable. A number of battalions were 
obliged to fall back and seek shelter behind the partially 
demolished walls of St.-Privat. 

While this was passing on the front, the Saxons were 
making further strides towards our right. The 45th 
Brigade, 9 battalions strong, had emerged froni the woods 
of Auboue and seemed on the point of connecting with 

* glie forces of the defense coniprised 
The Leroy de Dais Brigade (reduced by losses of the x6th), 3,800 men. 

The vSomiay Brigade “ “ 4,000 “ 

The Colin Brigade (93d Reg’t only) “ " 1,600 “ 

The Levassor-Sorval Division “ “ 9,200 “ 

Total 


18,600 men. 
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the troops of the Guard. New masses were, moreover, 
coming- up on the left of these forces. 

The 48th Brigade, at the extremity of the turning- 
wing, reached Montois, took po.ssessiou of the place, 
and then moved beyond toward the east. Other col- 
nmns were visible between Malanconrt and Montois, and 
upon the ridges ascending to the latter place from An- 
boue. They belonged to the 47th (Saxon) Brigade, 
which had come np in support of the 45th by the ravine 
northward of Ste.-Marie. The 46th Brigade, the last 
reserve of the Saxon Corps, wais moving in the direction 
of the 45th. [See Plale X.) 

Before the arrival of the Pechot Brigade, the 9th Reg- 
iment, containing only 26 officers and 2,000 men, was 
nearly hemmed in by this mass of 29,000 Germans sup- 
ported' by 78 gnus. Neverthele.ss this regiment, under 
the heroic leadership of its lieutenant-colonel and of 
General Bisson, wdio was foremost in inciting his men, 
made dispositions to present as determined a resistance 
as possible. Marshal Canrobert, aware of the condition 
of affairs in this part of the field, and seeing that succor 
had failed to arrive, realized that the situation was 
hopeless. 

While resolving to defend himself to the last ex- 
tremity, he sent a line in pencil to the commander-in- 
chief to niforni him that “the attacks of the enemy were 
redoubling, and that the hostile artillery had dominated 
his own to such a point that he could no longer hold his 
positions.” 

Montois had been grasped (toward 6:30 p. m.) before 
the Pechot Brigade arrived upon the scene. The 5 com- 
panies moved by the 9th Regiment to this side had fallen 
back under the pressure of 4 hostile battalions and 3 
batteries. But presently General Pechot’ s troops reached 
the positions assigned them : the 4th Regiment between 
Roncourt and the forest of Jaumont, along the Pierre- 
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villiers road ; the 9th Chasseur Battalion in Roiicourt 
itself ; the 10th, to the south-west of the village with 
the 9th Regiment. 

These forces immediately opened fire upon the enemy’s 
now united masses, whose skirmishers were disposed in 
an iinbrokeii chain inclosing Roiicourt to the north and 
west. Twenty-two German battalions advanced upon 
the 7000 men which we had with so much difficulty as- 
sembled on this side. Seventy-eight pieces, with 18 
additional guns in reserve, supported the enemy’s 
attack. 

Our soldiers, under a hail of shells, unflinchingly 
awaited until the hostile infantry came within range, 
when they engaged it with the utmost determination. 

The action on our right was increasing in intemsity. 

To the west of St.-Privat we had kept up a continu- 
ous fire upon the troops of the Guard. The latter in 
their straits had asked the assistance of the X. Corps as 
well as of the XII. The first of these forces thereupon 
moved forward upon St.-Ail, sending two of its bat- 
teries in advance. 

The decisive moment was approaching. The 9th 
Chasseur Battalion opened vehemently against the 48th 
Brigade, which for a moment was brought to a halt. 
But soon, realizing our weakness, the enemy resumed 
his movement to the north and west. The 4th Regi- 
ment was then forced to deliver a connter-blow in order 
to disengage the 9th Battalion. It succeeded in again 
arresting the Saxons, and then went to the support of 
the defenders of Roiicourt. 

Immediately afterwards the artillery opened heavily 
upon this village ; our men stood firm in the midst of 
bursting shells and falling houses. But this storm of 
projectiles was but the prelude to a new attack. The 
enemy’s infantry fire increased; ours, on the contrary, 
began to grow languid. Our severely-tried soldiers 
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soon perceived that they were outflaiihecl to the north- 
east. General Pechot dispatched an account of the situ- 
ation to the Manslial, who at St.-Privat was engag-ed in 
inaintaining the combat and encouraging his troops. 
But the latter had neither supports, reserves, nor otlier 
means whereby to aid his right Tlie forces upon this 
part of the line, decisively turned, were under the 
nece.ssity of evacuating Ronconrt, The Pechot Brigade, 
leaving in the village a rear-gnard sufficiently strong to 
retard the Saxons, fell back exhausted upon the quarries 
of Janniont. 

Ronconrt was occupied by the adversary at about 7 :3c). 
The batteries sent forw^ard by General Bourbaki issued 
then from the woods of Saulny, and took post upon the 
edge of the plateau. Their first shots were sufficient to 
check the enemy. 

6th. — SECOND Arj'.\CK UPON .ST.-PRIVAT. 

There now remained for our soldiers but a single point 
of support, which was the very centre of the defense. 
Tlieir artillery was mute. Since 8 0’ clock they had 
been fighting wifhont liojre of relief, in a tempest of 
musket balls and projectiles that had thinned their 
ranks, killed Colonel Amadieu of the 75tb Regiment, 
wounded Colonel Daguerre of the 91st, and stricken 
down many other officers -of all grades. But Canrobert 
was ill their midst, and each thought only of making 
an inflexible resistance. 

Tlie Guard and the Saxons are now concentrating all 
their blows upon the nnfortmiate village of St.-Privat, 

Their skirmishers at once seek to gain ground; but 
our men, collected behind the walls of inclosnres, pour 
upon them a well-sustained fire which makes them hesi- 
tate ill their advance. In St.-Privat itself, for some 
time, everything lias been a prey to the flames ; roofs 
are falling, tiling is flying into splinters, walls are 
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crumbling, projectiles are beating upon the place from 
various sides, and our losses are increasing. Neverthe- 
less, our soldiers, encouraged by their leaders, remain at 
their posts, and keep up an effective fire. They are 
obliged to defend themselves against troops approaching 
from the south, west, and north ; and they find them- 
selves powerless to stem the advance. The hostile 
skirmishers are only 300 yards away ; some of them, 
even, have reached the inclosure walls. These are im- 
mediately fired upon, and various groups of the defend- 
ers endeavor to charge them. 

The attack has not yet proved completely successful, 
and night is approaching. The enemy is anxious to 
give a finishing stroke. Princes Albert and George of 
Saxony, deciding to still further reinforce their lines by 
new batteries, bring into action every gun at disposal, 
and with 84 pieces form an arc of fire around the north- 
west salient of St.-Privat. A large part of the reserve 
infantry is called up, and the 20th Division (X. Corps) 
is ordered forward upon this place. 

To bring this desperate and unequal struggle to a 
close, the Germans had then at last concentrated against 
vSt.-Privat 26 batteries and about 100,000 men. We 
had for its defense only the Tevassor-Sorval Division, 
the Sonnay Brigade, the Leroy de Dais Brigade, the 
93d Regiment, and a part of the 9th, — in all about 
20,000 men. 

The remainder of our units, disorganized by the 
struggle, had fallen back to the approaches to Jaumont 
Forest to restore order in their ranks.* Among the 
troops still ill line were numerous companies which 
early in the action had engaged to the west of St.- 
Privat, but which under the pressure of events had 
afterwards been withdrawn to the east of this place. 

* These were probably the forces mistaken Iw the Saxons for strong 
reserves. 
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The supporting battalions, already exhausted, deci- 
mated, and almost without ammunition, were to bear 
the entire weight of the last assault. 

“The combined fire of the vSaxon artillery and 10 
Prussian batteries established to the south of the 
ehaussee^’''' says the Geniian account, “was not slow in 
giving testimony to the potency of its action upon the 
village crowded with French troops. Walls and houses 
crumbled in rapid succe,ssion under the stroke of the 
shells, and at several points lofty columns of smoke rose 
above the ruins. 

“ Affairs liad reached the highest pitch of tension dur- 
ing this long engagement at close quarters. The situa- 
tion was now ripe for a solution, and the German corps 
commanders had only to give the order for the assault.” 

The decisive struggle was about to begin. The Saxons 
engaged to the nortli and north-west; the Guard ad- 
vanced by the -west and south. vSoon the hostile groups 
reached the first buildings in the north-western and 
southern portions of the village; but our soldiers con- 
tested the advance foot by foot and house by house. 
Despair gave stimulus to their last efforts. While the 
main bodies of our regiments, convinced of the hopeless- 
ness of further resistance here, commenced their retreat 
towards the woods of Jaumont, groups of the defenders 
furiously confronted the Germans snrronnding them 011 
all sides, and fought until killed or made prisoner. 
Detached houses, the church, the eastern front of the 
village, and finally the cemetery, became the scenes of 
bloody and obstinate combats. In many places our 
soldiers, overpowered, refused to surrender, and fought 
band to band with bayonets and butts of gnus. 

It was nearly night when St.-Privat fell into the hands 
of the assailants. 

The village was now but a niiii ; and as for the illus- 
trious chief of the 6 th Corps, it was necessary, in spite of 

■ '8 , , , ■ ■ 
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himself, to lead him away from the smoking remains of 
the place, the possession of which he' still wished to dis- 
pute with the enemy. 

Our divisions were directed upon Woippy, their ranks 
necessarily somewhat disordered by the great violence of 
the struggle, but most of the units still under the rein of 
their leaders. Very little difficulty was experienced in 
restoring order in the companies. 

The retreat was protected by the 94th Regiment ; the 
Pechot Brigade, which had rallied to the east of Ron- 
court behind the quarries of Jaumont; the foremost 
troops of the Guard ; and especially by the Reserve 
Artillery that had just come into action near the qudrries 
of Amanvillers, and opened effectively upon the enemy’s 
guns. 

On seeing our regiments in movement toward the 
east, the Saxon cavalry was launched in pursuit ; but 
opposite the quarries of Jaumont it came under a mur- 
derous flank fire which forced it back upon Roiicourt. 
This rvas delivered by General Pechot’s troops, now 
using their last cartridges. The 48th Brigade was im- 
mediately moved to this side, and a fresh conflict ensued. 

It was characterized by a moderately sharp fire, which 
was prolonged into the night. 

The Pechot Brigade in turn reached Woippy, without ■ 
hindrance, toward midnight. 

7rH. — COMMENTS. 

Losses.-— In both armies the casualties wei'e very great. 

On the German side there were hors de combat 

In the ist Division of the Guard, 4,338 men, or 25.4 
per cent, of the entire force. 

In the 4th Brigade of the Guard, 2,511 men, or 35.8 
per cent. 

In the XII. Corps (Saxon), out of three brigades, 
2219 men, or 8 per cent 
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111 the X. Corps, 105 men. 

This gives a total of 9,173 men, or 11.5 per cent. 

Our losses reached 4,683 men, or 18 per cent. 

Effectives. — ^The strength of the combatants on both 
sides has already been noted. It is thence seen that we 
fought at Ste. -Marie in the proportion of 1.5 against 
3.3. At Roncourt the 9th Regiment at one point in the 
struggle, resisted forces twelve times superior in numbers. 
At St. -Pri vat, towards the end of the action, we were 
about one against four. We had fought thus, almost 
without artillery, for eight hours. 

Causes of the Combat. — The combat of St. -Pri vat was 
only an episode in the grand contest which took place 
to the west of Metz between oiir army, .already severely 
tried by three battles, and eight German corps, five of 
which were still intact. But in consequence of the con- 
figuration of the ground and the dispositions made, it 
had a countenance of its- own and a special character, 
which permits us to consider it apart from the other 
features of the battle. 

The causes of this action were simple. 

On the side of the Germans, a single strategic design 
was constantly held in view, — 'to cut onr communica- 
tions with the interior, and prevent our junction with 
the forces gathered at ChMoiis. 

It was logical, then, for our adversaries to attempt to 
intercept towards the north the roads we were endeavor- 
ing to utilize, trusting for success to their great numeri- 
cal superiority. Hence the idea of a direct attack by 
the Prussian Guard, of onr point iV appui o\\ the right, 
and the turning movement intrusted to the XII. Corps. 

We also had a part in the causes leading to this con- 
test, and ill the circumstances characterizing it. The 
action of our corps commanders in occupying the heights 
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of Amaiivillers, was taken in ignorance of any general 
design of operations that niig-lit have been formed. 
They had simply been notified the evening before that 
the army was falling back upon Metz on account of a 
lack of provisions and ammnnition. They had not been 
directed to take up ,a defensive po.sition, but merely to 
fortify themselves in the localities where they happened 
to be. Tastly, it was due to the personal fores i gilt of 
Marshal Canrobert that his corps was established at St. - 
Privat instead of being left at Yerneville. 

The causes of the action were then, on the one side, 
the strategic combination of the enemy, and on tlie 
other, our passive attitude. We had completely, and, 
so to speak, voluntarily submitted to the initiative of the 
assailant. 

ResTlts. — The results of the contest on our right were 
all in favor of the Germans. 

The roads to the west and north were intercepted. 

One of our corps, beaten and partly disorganized, had 
been forced to uncover the 4th Corps posted on its left. 
The latter, toward the end of the battle, had been 
obliged to refuse a wing in order to protect itself from a 
flank attack. Finally, our army found itself thrown 
back under the walls of Metz, and the juorale of the 
troops which, under the lash of the most trying experi- 
ences, had up to this point remained unshaken, was now 
dealt a severe blow. 

The success of the Germans was due to their superior- 
ity in men and guns. 

But the defense was most energetic, and the various 
incidents characterizing its course, better known to-day, 
present tactical lessons which should not be neglected. 

Let us take the initial circumstances of the action — 
those attending the occupation of Ste. -Marie -aux- 
Chenes. 
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A force of 1,500 men, witliout cavalry or artillery, 
holding as an advanced-post a village with open ap- 
proaches, was able to cause a deployment of two strong 
divisions of the enemy and more than 100 guns. 

Further, the defen.se of this place delayed the attack 
upon St. -Pri vat for nearly two hoiins. 

'The employment of such posts upon the front of a de- 
fensive position is. then, with modern arms, one of the 
normal conditions of a good defense. At Ste. -Marie the 
resistance of this isolated group was favored by the pro- 
tection which the ravine to the north offered as a means 
of retreat. Without this accident of the ground, heavy 
sacrifices would have been necessary to disengage the 
defenders of the village, who on their part would have 
been unable to make so protracted a resistance. 

The effect of the action of the 94th Regiment behind 
the walls of Ste. -Marie demonstrated moreover: — - 

ist. The sirength of resistance afforded by masonry 
shelter defended by disciplined and enei'getically-coin- 
manded troops supplied zvith effective arms. 

ad. The necessity of preparing for the attack of vil- 
lages by artillery.^ and of uti Using all cover presented by 
the ground during the execution of the attack itself 
3d. The possibility of holding out under such condi- 
tions against very superior forces. 

4tli. The obligation of ahvays supplementing the 
fensive strength of these advanced-posts by field-zvorks^ 
one or two batteries.^ and./, in case of need^ cavaliy and 
engineer detachnicnts. 

At Roncourt, the incidents of the contest plainly iii- 
dicated the necessity for improvised works to make up 
for the weakness of the po.sition. 

Tastly, at St. -Pri vat itself, the power of the infantry 
arm was manifested by effects .so deadly that they have 
since accpiired historical celebrity. 

During the combat these effects were unknown to us. 
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We perceived no result other than the slowness of the 
assailant’s progress. But no more at St.-Privat than at 
Roneourt or Ste. -Marie, were we acquainted with the 
real value of our resistance. In the evening each felt 
that he had done his duty; each perceived that the 
action had sulfered from the failure of proper support; 
each experienced a sense of huniiliation at defeat; each 
comprehended that the enemy had gained success by 
virtue of his great superiority in men and his over- 
matching artillery; — but other impressions escaped us. 

. In our day, the defeirsive .strength of an intrenched 
l^osition armed with artillery and offering an advanta- 
geous field of fire to the infantry, has been affirmed 
under the most varied tests of experience. 

Pri'oui a tactical point of view this is a generally ac- 
knowledged fact. 

But it is especially es.sential for us to recall that at 
St.-Privat a vigorous offensive, £’;2! jnassey executed by 
the three arms against the 4th Brigade and ist Division 
of the Prussian Guard after the failure of their first 
attack, would probably have changed the fate of the 
day. 

Conclusions.— When we think of the effects produced at 
St.-Privat by an almost completely passive resistance, 
we are tempted to a.sk, what, tactically, would have 
been the results if time and means had permitted the 
position to be put in a proper state of readiness. 

The defensive organization of St. -Ail, and Ste. -Marie 
seemed to impose itself as a necessity upon the 6th 
Gorps at the outset, in the .same way that the preparation 
of Habonville for resistance became obligatory on the 
4th. The occupation of these advanced-posts by a regi- 
ment supported by a squadron and a battery (the latter 
protected by an epaulement), would have compelled the 
Germans to come to a stand at a point between a mile 
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and a mile and a half to the west, and to deploy one or 
two infantry divisions before each of tlie.se villages. 
The execution of the mea.snres necessary to dislodge the 
forces here would have delayed the attack upon the 
principal po.sition for at least two or three hours, and 
exhausted a portion of the assailant’s forces. 

Upon the extreme right, the question of defen.se was 
complicated on account of the natural weakne,ss of the 
position at Roncourt, and the facility with which the 
enemy was able to turn it. 

The character of the ground in the vicinity, however, 
pointed out a solution. Montois offered a favorable site 
for an advanced-post to the north, and it might have 
been made to play the same part opposite Roncourt that 
Ste.-Marie fulfilled respecting St.-Privat. But it was at 
Roncourt itself that the defense was forced to accumu- 
late resources of sufficient strength to confront the 
dangers of a turning movement. A powerful line of 
artillery protected by epaulements, gave countenance to 
the hope of a favorable result; and events proved that 
by reason of the situation of the 6tli Corps, 150 guns 
were not too many. 

It may then be set down that in such a case, that is, 
for the defense of a position constituting an army’s 
flank, the massing of 200 pieces of artillery at this im- 
portant point would be clearly justifiable. 

It is equally evident that betw'een Roncourt and. St.- 
Privat, and likewise to the south of the latter place, the 
interests of the defense demanded the construction of 
numerous epanlements, and the putting in battery, from 
the very outset of the action, of all available guns. 

We are also permitted to conclude that, under the 
conditions here considered, it would have been sufficient 
at the beginning of the contest to place a regiment in 
shelter- trenches before each village; that, in the second 
place, the infantry might have been advantageously left 
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ill reserve near the borders of . the forest of Jaumoiit; 
and that, finally, the 6th Corps should have been sup- 
ported by another corps placed in second line as a gen- 
eral reserve, ready to lend it assistance in case of emer- 
gency, or to second its eiforts should it assume the 
offensive. 

If these dispositions were not made, their omission 
sprang- from reasons of which history alone has the right 
to judge. Snifice to recall the deficiencies of our army,- 
not only witli respect to the means of making a proper 
resistance, but especially in regard to those by wliicli 
victories are attained. 

Ill conclnsion, onr regiments fought so honorably in 
this engagement, that they may justly claim the right 
of being proud of their defemse. When an army is de- 
feated after such a resistance, it may reasonably hope 
to triumph in its turn, on other occasions. 

■ Tliis struggle has then left an indelible impress upon 
oiir annals ; and it is with a sentiment of hygitimate 
satisfaction, nay, even pride, that the old marshal, 
Canrobert, and his companions in arms, can say to-day 
that they were on the iStli of Aiignst among the com- 
batants of vSt.-Pri vat. 

§4. -—COMBAT OE VIDDEPION, DECPDMBER l, iS/O. 

IBT.— -SIl'UA'tMOlsr NOVEMBEK. 30, 1S70. 

At. the end of November 1870, the 1st Army of the 
Loire, commanded by General d’Aiirelle de Paladines, 
was in cantonment to the north of Orleans. It liad 
taken post here on the day following the battle of Coul- 
miers, and was engaged in fortifying itself and com- 
pleting its organization, when the Minister of War and 
his delegate, having been appri.s.ed of the sortie projected 
by the troops of Paris, resolved to move it forward. 

They gave orders to this effect at the council of war 
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held at Saiiit-Jeaii-Ia-Ruelle, November 30, notwith- 
standing- the contrary advice of Generals d’ Aiirelle, 
Chanzy, and Borel, 

In consequence of this measure, General Chanzy, com- 
mander of the i6th Corps, sent to his generals, toward 
inidnigiit, an order prescribing the following move- 
ments: — 

“Saint-P^ravy, December i, 1870. 

“The 16th Corps -will move forward to-morrow, 

“General Michel will at 10 a. m. as.semble the Cavalry 
Division (except the Tegiment now at Patay) near the 
hamlet of Reuneville, and will advance as far as the road 
from Patay to Gnilloiiville, going into bivouac opposite 
the farm of Perolait. The brigade now at Tournoisis 
will move in tlie direction of Patay, etc. {See Plate XL) 

“The ibdmiral* will assemble the ist Infantry Divis- 
ion at Dignerolles, and leaving Patay to the left,, will 
take post at Terminiers. * ''' "" * 

“The divisions will, so far as practicable, conform in 
their order of march to that adopted by the i6th Corps, 
that is to say, will advance in line of battalion columns 
at deploying intervals, the infantry moving across 
country, the artillery, as much as possible, upon the 
roads. 

“ General Michel should reconnoitre the entire region 
between the high-road from Chdteaudun to Janville, 
and the position which he occupies, paying particular 
attention to Gnillonville, Orgmes, Doigny, and Lumeau. ’ ’ 

.t sj: :i: , 

At the same time General Chanzy addressed a letter 
to the general-in- cliief, in whicli he said: — 

“ Reconnaissances pushed forward this morning be- 

Jaur^guiberry. 
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yoiid Patay have made it manifest that the German 
troops discovered yesterday are holding- their positions 
with increased nnmbers from Peronville to Terminiers, 
their line running- through Pruneville, Guilloiiville, and 
Gommiers, and that these forces mask others more con- 
siderable, which are said to be at Villepion, koigny, and 
Orgi^res. 

“In order to be able with certainty to establish my- 
self this evening to the north-east of Patay from Ter- 
miniers to Sogny, I have covered the entire movement 
of the 1 6th Corps by the ist Cavalry Division, which be- 
fore going- into bivouac at the places assigned, is to re- 
connoitre the enemy at Pruneville, Gnillonville, and 
Gommiers, and dislodge him should he show symptoms 
of wi.shing to remain there.” 

On the side of the Germans, the junction between the 
II, Army, comniancled by Prince Frederick Charles, and 
the detachment under the Grand-Duke of Mecklenburg, 
had been effected since November 27. The first force, 
arriving' from Metz, had, on the aStli, delivered battle at 
Beaune-la-Rolande, and on the 30th, was stationed in 
the vicinity of Pithiviers, watching the roads leading 
from Moiitargis and Beaune. 

The Grand-Duke, marching from the Loir, had 
received orders to gain Eazoches-les-Gallerandes ; but 
during- the 30th, his troops were still at Toury (22d In- 
fantry Division), Allaines (17th Infantry Division), and 
Orgeres(ist Bavarian Corps). 

On this day, collisions between our patrols and tliose 
of the enemy apprised General Von der Tan 11, com- 
mander of the I. Bavarian Corp.s, that he was again in 
the immediate presence of our masses. 

Ill consequence, he decided to occupy Terminiers on 
the morning of December i, by a detachment composed 
of 2 battalions, 6 squadrons, and 14 guns,— in all about 
2,500 men. 
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He then ordered a strong advaneed-guard into the 
space comprised between Terminiers, Goinmiers, and 
Nonneville, for the purpose of covering himself from 
any offensive thrust that might be attempted against his 
right flank from the direction of Cormainville. 

Wishing at this point to ascertain the strength and 
composition of our forces at Patay, he directed the Cui- 
rassier Brigade to concentrate at Termiuiers to be able 
thus to move forward thence upon St-Pdravy. 

The ist Brigade was to support the movement, and to 
this end, on the morning of December 1, held possession 
of Terminiers, Faverolles, Gonimiers, and the country 
in the vicinity of these places. 

While awaiting information, General Von der Tann 
concentrated his corps at Da Maladerie, in a previously 
examined position; and in order to properly cover him- 
self, provisionally shifted the ist Brigade to Nonneville. 

These various movements were, on December i, to 
lead to an encounter in the vicinity of Terminiers be- 
tween the troops of the I. Bavarian Corps and those of 
our i6th Corps, 

2ND. — pREiyUDB I’o rnn combat. 

Towards the middle of the clay, December i, Von der 
Tann received word from the 4th Cavalry Division that 
we had not passed Patay, and that as a result of its re- 
connaissance this division had returned to its canton- 
ments. 

He, in consequence, believed he would be able to do 
the same ; but he left the ist Brigade in position, pend- 
ing his issue of new orders. At this time, 1:30?. M., 
hisforcesweredistributedasfollow:— 

The main body at Gommiers. 

2 battalions at Faverolles. 

1 battalion, 2 guns, and a half-squadron, on the march 
from Guillonville to Nonneville. 
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I company in the wood of Guillard. 

1 regiinent of cavalry between Faverolles and Goni- 
iiiiers. 

The Cuirassier Brigade had moved forward from 
Faverolles in the direction of Tonriette Farm, pnsliing 
out detachnients towards Songy, Patay, and Villeneuve- 
Saiiit-C6me. 

Coming- to oiir side, reconnaissances made in the 
morning developed the fact that the enemy held Giiil- 
lonville and Gominiers. General Chaiizy then ordered 
Rear-Admiral Jauregni berry to move upon these places 
and seize them. 

The Admiral assembling bis ist and 2d Brigades 
(Bonrdillon and Deplancpie respectively) on botli sides 
of the road leading from Patay to Gnillonville, promptly 
assumed the formation prescribed, that is in two lines 
of battalion columns at half distance with deploying in- 
tervals, and at about i ,p. m. moved forward, preceded 
by a chain of skirmishers. , 

Soon the Bavarian scouts notified the commander of 
the 1st Brigade of the approach of important forces, 
more especially of a mass of cavalr}- which seemed to 
threaten liis right. 

It was then about 2:30 o’clock. At the same moment 
the Bavarian general received from his chief the order 
directing his command to resume its cantonments. 

Affairs had suddenly become complicated. The order 
sent by General Von der Tann no longer corresponded 
to the real facts of the situation. It was plainly neces- 
sary to disregard it and prepare for action. 

And yet there w'as another side to the question. While 
he supposed his mission was simply of a covering and 
reconnoitring character, the commander of the ist Ba- 
varian Brigade in reality found himself unexpectedly 
assailed by outnumbering forces. He could not, more- 
over, find shelter for his troops on the level and open 
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ground occupied. The nature of the here per- 

mitted us to discover the weakness of his forces,, and 
favored our fire. 

By reason of our numerical superiority, he was ex- 
posed to the hazards of an enveloping attack, and his 
remoteness from Orgeres prevented the timely receipt of 
efficient aid. Finally, his troops were not assembled 
around a strong point of support,' and the conditions 
were in general unfavorable for an energetic defense. 

While the Bavarian -general, Dietl, was engaged in 
these reflections, our columns were advancing. It be- 
hooved hi in to take measures to receive our attack, 
arrest us if possible, and thus gain time. 

He made the followung disposition of the forces in 
hand; — 

In the interior of Goramiers, hastily organized for 
defense, 5 companies. 

To the west of this village, with i battalion in sup- 
port, 2 batteries. 

To the east, i battalion and 2 batteries. 

To the north, temporarily in reserve, i company ; 

And I company on outpost duty, at Guillard, to the 
south. 

The remainder of -the brigade was assembled, and 
directed to take station as follows: — ■ 

I battalion at the western exit of the village. 

I battalion at the eastern outlet. 

I battalion in rear at the Chateau of Villepion, a po- 
sition from which the retreat might be advantageously 
covered in case of need. 

These dispositions had just been completed when, 
toward 3 p. m. , our heads of columns debouched be- 
tween Muzelles and Guillard Farm. 

The Bourdillon Brigade, which was in advance, 
coming under the fire of the Bavarian batteries, formed 
front to the right and entered into action; while Gen- 
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eral Michel’s first squadrons were brought to a stand- 
still between Muzelles and Rouvray. On our rig-ht, the 
Deplanque Brigade, menaced by groups of hostile cav- 
alry, had also suspended its march. 

The Admiral at once threw forward three divisional 
batteries, and while the Bourdillon Brigade made head 
against the forces at Gommiers, carried Guillard Farm 
with the head of the Deplanque column, which con- 
tinued its advance upon Guillonville. 

The gap produced in our lines between the two 
brigades, was covered by a battalion of the 39th Marcli- 
ing Regiment, which took post in front of the small 
wood of Guillard. 

The Admiral supported it upon its right by the reserve 
battery {canon de 12) at his disposal, and by the 3d Bat- 
talion of Chasseurs de Marche. 

3rd.— DliVimOPMBNT OF THE ACTION. 

The horse batteries of the Michel Division came into 
line in their turn. The Admiral then directed an attack 
upon the position of Gommiers, the defenders of which 
had begun to show signs of fatigue. 

Soon General Dietl, seeing our movement upon Gom- 
miers assume shape, gave orders to take up a new posi- 
tion in rear at Villepion. The Bavarians were therefore 
obliged to fall back under fire. Their artillery became 
silent after receiving a few shots from our canon de 12 
battery. 

The battalion of the 39th Marching Regiment, Cap- 
tain Sombret, turned the village of Gommiers by the 
west and carried it. 

It was now about half-past three; we occupied Touri- 
ette Farm, Gommiers, and Guillonville. The enemy 
stood at Terminiers, Faverolles, Villepion, Nonneville, 
and Chauvreux. His artillery reo]3ened fire and the 
contest continued. 
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The Admiral then ordered the Deplaiiqiie Brigade to 
wheel to the right, and threaten the enemy’s flank. He 
pushed the Bourdillon Brigade beyond the road from 
Terminiers to Gommiers, and directed upon Villepion 
the force that had just taken Gommiers. 

General Dietl had sent intelligence of the situation to 
the corps commander at Orgeres ; but the latter was not 
there at the time. The message arrived just as the 
troops were resuming their cantonments, and the chief- 
of-staff immediately took upon himself the responsibility 
of directing the and Brigade (General Von Orff) upon 
Villeve to the support of the ist. 

The latter, meanwhile, had established itself in a new 
position at Villepion, its parts distributed as follow:— 

I battalion to the east of Villepion. 

I battalion in the houses on the eastern side, 

1 battalion in reserve in the park. 

2 batteries eastward of the Chateau. 

2 batteries between Nonneville and Villepion. 

I battalion to the west of the park, in support of these 
batteries. {See Plate XL ) 

I battalion in reserve northward of Villepion. 

The Cuirassier Brigade had taken station toward Fa- 
verolles. 

These dispositions had already been effected when the 
2nd Brigade reached the scene in the vicinity of Nonne- 
ville. 

It at once entered into action against the Deplanque 
Brigade, which was now directing its principal effort to 
the capture of Chauvreux Farm. 

On the right. General Chanzy appeared upon the 
field, and ordered the Michel Division to move against 
the Bavarian left. One brigade being held in position 
to the left of the Villepion road, the two othens compos- 
ing the division were forthwith pushed forward in the 
direction of Faverolles, where a part of the 4th Bavarian 
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Brigade had taken station. The gross of the latter force 
was at that time marching upon Toigmy. This demon- 
stration forced one of the Bavarian batteries to retire. 

The Bourdillon Brigade was then able to gain ground 
in the direction of Faverolles, while the troops that had 
taken Gomniiers, reinforced ■ by a mountain batter}-, 
closed in npon Villepion. Qur young infantry soldiers 
here, were only 800 paces from the Bavarian batteries, 
and onr right was gradually outflanking the part of the 
hostile line opposed to it; while in our other wing. Gen- 
eral Deplanque held Chau vreux Farm. 

Success was beginning to declare for onr side; but 
night was advancing, and to render the result decisive, 
it was essential to give spur to our movements. A still 
further reason for haste resided in the flict that General 
Von der Taun had just called upon the 3rd Brigade to 
lend its aid. 

4th.— DECISIVE A'rrACK. 

The enemy was then in a critical situation. In his 
rig'ht wing a regiment of cavalry had prevented our 
turning movement ; but his 2d Brigade, already sorely 
taxed, held its ground at Nonneville with difficulty. At 
Villepion there was the same tension; and our squad- 
rons had begun to outflank the left of his line. 

The Admiral then ordered the Deplanque Brigade to 
turn upon the enemy’s right ; and taking personal 
direction of the troops that could be got in hand, he 
hurled them upon the park of Villepion, the centre of 
the enemy’s resistance. The Sombret Battalion of the 
39th Regiment, the 3d Chasseurs a Pied^ and tlie 2d 
Mobile Battalion of the Sarthe, intrusted with this at- 
tack, gained possession of the park after a remarkably 
spirited assault, penetrated to the eastern side, surprised 
a Bavarian battalion which had been unable to effect a 
retreat betimes, captured 4 officers and 26 men, and 
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nearly .siicceeded in snatching from the foe a battery 
posted at the entranGe of the chateau. 

Simultaneously, the 75th Mobiles {^Loir-et-Cher) sup- 
ported by a battalion of the 39th Marching Regiment, 
fell, with bayonets fixed, upon Faverolles, and captured 
33 men, while the Deplanque Brigade seized Noiine- 
ville. 

The success was complete. The enemy was every- 
where in full retreat, — the ist and 4th Brigades and the 
Cuirassiers upon Toigny ; the 2d Brigade upon Org^res, 
where it was rejoined by the 3d. 

On account of fatigue and' the darkness, no pursuit 
was attempted. 

. Our troops camped upon the battle-field, the Admiral 
establishing his headquarters at the chateau of Ville- 
pion. 

The cavalry fell back to the position of its morning' 
bivouac between Muzelles and Pdrolait, leaving a 
brigade to the west of the G-uillonville road, to observe 
the country towards Bazoches-en-Dim'ois and Coiiie. 

STH.—REsurrs. 

The combat of Villepion had been vigorously carried 
on. The German losses amounted to 939 killed, 
wounded, and missing; ours to about iggo. In resum- 
ing operations we had thus enlisted a fortunate begin- 
ning. This action had the efifectof inspiring confidence 
in the breasts of our young soldiers, and of at once so 
tempering various battalions of these new levies, that we 
beheld them fighting with remarkable energy on the 
following day. , 

The forces that confronted each other in the contest 
we are considering can be given only with approximate 
accuracy. However, according to the report rendered 
on December I, we engaged : — 

' 9 
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MEN. 

GUNS. 

houses. 

1 division of the i6th Corps . . . . . 

. 14,220 

18 


2 batteries , - 

260 

12 


I division of cavalry . 

. 2,826 

12 

2,696 

Total . 

• 17,306 

42 

2,696 

The Bavarians had in line:— 


MEN. 

GUNS. 

, HORS.ES 

Cuirassier Brigade • 

. . 1,000 

6 

I ,fX )0 

ist Brigade (6 battalions), about . . 

. 4,700 

6 


3 batteries . . . . . . . .... . . . 

, . 390 

18 


2d Brigade (6 battalions), about . . . 

, 4,700 

6 


I regiment of cavalry . . . . . . . . 

• 450 


450 

4th Brigade''' (6 battalions), about. . 

, . 4,700 

6 


Total . . . . . . . . . . . 

. 15,940 

42 

^>450 


A comparison of the effectives engaged shows, there- 
fore, a slight balance of superiority on our side. 


6th. — COMMENTS. 

The combat of Villepion has been denominated an in- 
significant affair by the Prussian general-staff It i.s 
certain indeed that the forces in line were not large, 
and that the results of the action were nullified by the 
German victory on the next day at Toigny. But it is 
none the less a military event of a special character, and 
of a scope broad enough to engage attention. 

The two forces that came into collision at Villepion 
were nearly equal in infantry and artillery; but our 
troops had seen scarcely three months’ service, wdiile 
their adversaries, all experienced soldiers, had been 
toughened by a four months’ campaign, and were elated 
by victories gained on numerous fields. Again, their 
artillery had a pronounced superiority as regards both 
accuracy and range. 


*A battery, a half-sqttadroii, and three battalions of this brigade 
took part in the action; the remainder was in reserve. 
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Notwithstanding these advantages, the Bavarians 
were beaten, and the snceess of our arms clearly af- 
firmed. 

What reason shall we assign for this result ? ' 

An analysis of the various incidents of the combat 
will disclose it. 

At the beginning of the action we had a striking nu- 
merical superiority, which permitted us to successively 
wrest from the enemy Guillard Farm and Guilionville. 
At GGinmiers* a large fraction of the Bavarian brigade 
fought without shelter. Hence it may be said that on 
the one hand, the losses sustained, and on the other, 
the menace of a turning movement upon the left, 
joined to our progress in the direction of Guillonvilie, 
led to the evacuation of the position. 

The organization of the defense of Villepion had to be 
effected while the forces were fighting in retreat — a con- 
dition unfavorable for the restoration of their morale^^ 
already shaken by the failure of their first efforts. 

When the 2d Bavarian Brigade came to the assistance 
of the ist, it found the situation already seriously com- 
promised. It was drawn into action against the De- 
planque Brigade, which brought to bear a much larger 
effective. Here also then the Bavarians were laboring 
under the disadvantage of a decided numerical inferior- 
ity. The occupation of Chanvreux Farm and Nonne- 
ville by our troops was the consequence. 

The second reinforcement, which was sent by the 4th 
Brigade, likewise found the tide of actioti setting m 
stoutly against the Bavarian fighting line. ItsinfluenGe 
was counteracted by the advantages that had rewarded 
the endeavors of our cavalry and artillery. 

Finally, when the Admiral threw forward his forces 
upon Villepion, his attack was in reality as well pre- 
pared for as he could wish. 

In brief, the successive dibrts of the defense had hadi 
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the effect of weakening its means of action, while giving 
a stimulus to those of the ojBfensive. , This was the real 
cause of the final result The bravery of Admiral 
Jaureguiberry, his continual presence in the midst of his 
young troops, the ardor communicated to the latter by 
officers animated by a desire to conquer, and, lastly, the 
heavy calibre of the guns of some of our batteries, all 
contributed to place favorable chances within our reach. 

The combat of Villepion is then one of those which 
most completely demonstrate the fact that veteran and 
victorious troops are never certain of the morrow ; that 
a skillful tactical employment of the different arms 
should nearly always give the ascendency; and that 
numerical superiority in the partial engagements is an 
almost certain pledge of success. 

At all events, one general law, that of the unfore.seen, 
makes itself plainly apparent in the events just de* 
scribed. It sometimes gives rise to anomalous con- 
ditions, unexpected incidents, which may be coped 
with successfully only by a profound knowledge of war. 

Night combats belong to this order of facts, and al- 
though of somewhat rare occurrence, they are none the 
less the result of circumstances which it is essential to 
be able to correctly estimate when they arise. 

§ 5.— COMBAT OP PODOB, JUNE 26, 1866. 

In this year, the ist Austrian Corps under Count 
Clam-Gallis was posted in Bohemia with orders to watch 
the frontier, extend a hand to the Saxon arfny, and re- 
tire with the latter upon the main Austrian force.s. 

In consequence, the Count, on June 22, sent to his 
generals the following instructions 

“Our principal object should be to rejoin the main 
army with as little disintegration in our ranks as pos- 
sible. * * The forces stationed along the frontier 
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ought, therefore, in every case, to avoid serious combats 
with the enemy, contenting themselves with observing 
him and maintaining contact.” 

These instructions had the effect of giving the Aus- 
trian forces on the frontier the attitude of troops retreat- 
ing after defeat. 

The Army of the Elbe having crossed the frontier, its 
patrols on June 22d encountered those of the Austrians. 
The latter, conformably to the orders received, fell back 
y^ithout contesting the advance. 

The Prussians profited by this to occupy G-abel. 

It was the same upon the front of the I. Army. 
Gaining the Austrian territory on the 23d, and meeting 
no resistance, it had successively occupied Reichenberg, 
Eangenbriick, and Eicliicht. The 8th Division (Voii 
Horn) arrived at this last point on the 24th. Thence it 
was able to reach Turnau upon the Iseriii one march. 

On the next day the L Army slackened its speed to 
give the Army of the Elbe time to concentrate at Gabel; 
and on June 25th the latter was in condition to move 
upon Mil nchengratz in two marches. 

At this time, Field-Marshal Benedek hoped still to be 
able to make an assembly of his forces upon the Iser. 

In consequence, he gave orders on the 28th for the. 
ist and Saxon Corps to concentrate between Miuichen- 
gratz and Jung-Biinzlau, and “to oppose themselves to 
all attacks coming from the direction of Gabel or Reich- 
enberg. They must act according to circumstances, 
and be supported by reinforcements in case of necessity, 
or retire in presence of superior forces, ” 

This order did not reach Prince Albert of Saxony 
untir two days after its dispatch. It was no longer 
practicable to carry it into effect ; it was moreover lack- 
ing in precision. 

Besides this, as these forces upon the Iser were con- 
fronted by hostile bodies of considerable size, the pre- 
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viou.s instructions were adhered to, and the general 
movement in retreat continued; contact with the enemy 
was, however, still kept up. 

The ist Division of Light Cavalry was then given 
orders to fall back in case of attack. 

The Poschacher Brigade of the ist Corps, at Turnan, 
had instructions to support the cavalry, and, upon retir- 
ing, to destroy the bridges at Podol and Laukow. 

On June 26 the -i-st Cavalry Division, attacked at 
Sichrow by the advanced-guard of the 8th Prussian In- 
fantry Division, moved upon Podol, crossed the Iser, 
and went into bivouac at Brezina and Hoschowitz. {See 
Plate. XIL) 

A battalion of the Poschacher Brigade, which had 
proceeded to Podol in support of this cavalry, remained 
ill the locality for the protection of this point. Three 
companies occupied Podol and Swigaii, and three others 
Laukow, with orders, in case of .serious attack, to re- 
pass the Iser and burn the biddges. 

Turnan was abandoned, audits two bridges destroyed; 
while two companies of Rifles, moved to Zdiar, were in- 
trusted wdth the duty of watching the road leading into 
this section. 

> The relinquishment of Tuniau resulted in uncovering 
the line of the Iser toward the north ; but this fict did 
not appear to agitate the leaders of the Austrian forces, 
probably on account of the plans formed for a retreat 
upon the Elbe. 

Unfortunately, at 2 p. m. of this day, Prince Albert 
of Saxony received, at Munchengratz, a telegraphic 
order which modified previous instructions, and gave in- 
junctions * * * “to hold Munchengratz and Turnau at 
any cost.” 

The necessity then arose of retaking Turnau. The 
commander of the Austrian troops therefore resolved to 
march upon Sichrow and Liebenau, points situated be- 
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yoiid Tiiniau to the iiortli. He hoped to still have 
before him only the heads of coUinin of the 7th and 8th 
Prussian Divisions, and to overwhelm these forces before 
others came np. 

In this view, the Poschacher Brigade at 8:30 P. M. 
received orders to at once occupy the heights of Swigan, 
in front of Podol, so as to insure the remainder of the ist 
Corps a safe debouch on the next day. This brigade 
set out in two column.s,-— the left (2 battalions and a 
battery) marching upon Laiikow; the right (2 battalions 
and 7 companies) upon Swigan Wi Podol. 

In the meantime, the 8th Prussian Division reached 
Preper, miles from Tod ol. A reconnaissance was 
pushed in the direction of the latter point, and immedi- 
ately afterwards a Prussian battalion received orders to 
seize the passages of the river here. Two companies 
set out in advance. They arrived at 7:30 p. M., and 
seeing the principal bridge under the guardianship of a 
weak Austrian force, attacked the latter vigorously, 
and drove it back into the village. The companies 
posted at Swigan retired in turn. 

Soon the arrival of the other two Prussian companies 
raised the assailant forces to a thousand inen. 

The Austrian position seemed compromised, when the 
right column of the Poschacher Brigade lent the en- 
gaged troops efficient support. 

Notwithstanding night had come on, the combat was 
vigorously renewed, the village retaken, and the enemy 
thrown back upon the right bank. Pursuing along the 
Turnau road to Prissowitz, the Ainstrians came upon 
well-posted supporting troops, and were brought to a 
stand. 

The strife re-commenced then with fresh ardor ; but 
General Poschacher and Goiint Clam, both of whom had 
just arrived, judging further efforts useless, by reason 
of the lateness of the hour, ordered a cessation of the fire. 
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The Austrians returned to Podol. 

In the Prussian ranks, estimates of the situation were 
quite different. 

General Von Bose, commander of the 15th Prussian 
Infantry Brigade, bivouacked at Preper, had towards 
10 p. M. noticed that the firing in the direction of Podol 
was redoubling in intensity and drawing nearer. 

. Without waiting for orders, he got in hand two bat- 
talions and hastened toward the point of attack, leaving 
helmets and knapsacks at the place of bivouac. 

On t!ie way, he met the returning detachments, 
gathered from them information conceniing the state of 
affairs, and decided that Podol being an important point 
of passage, should be seized as .soon as possible. Pie 
consequently resolved to immediately renew the attack, 

regardless of the hour. ■ , 

When near the village, he encountered an advancing 
Austrian battalion, the bright moonlight permitting 
objects to be clearly distinguished. One of the Prussian 
battalions kneeling, received the enemy with a volley 
from four ranks. Under this fire, delivered at a dis- 
tance of 30 paces, the Austrian column came to a halt, 
and then fell back precipitately, leaving a large number 
of dead upon the field. The Prussians hurried forward 
in pursuit, and presently reached the village. 

Here the Austrians made a counter-thrust, which was 
brought to naug-ht by the effects of the Pru-ssian fire. 

Soon the greater part of Podol fell into the hands of 
the a.s.sailant. 

A lively fusillade then began against the force defend- 
ing the bridges. At the proper inoinent, General Von 
Bose, placing himself at the head of the first column, 
led it upon one of these, which he captured, and with 
three companies took up position on the other side. At 
a critical point of this attack he had set apensonal ex- 
ample by seizing a musket from the hands of a soldier 
and pushing forward. 
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From this moment all efforts of the Austrians to dis- 
lodge the enemy proved ineffectual, notwithstanding 
their leader had brought up reinforcements from his 
other brigades. 

The action ended at about i A. M. The Prussians re- 
mained masters of the debouchc at Podol, but there was 
an immediate necessity of finding means to retain the 
advantage. 

With this in view, General Von Bose at once rode 
back to divisional headquarters at Preper, made request 
for a battery, and , taking no account of the fatigue 
caused by the march of the previous day and the night 
combat, without pause conducted it to Podol, which was 
reached before daybreak. 

During his absence, in expectation of a general attack, 
the troops pushed beyond the bridge had fallen back to 
the village. ' 

Count Clam, seeing that in the narrow space occupied 
by the combatants, his soldiers were taken at a great dis- 
advantage pitted against troops armed with the breech- 
loading rifle, at 1:30 A. m. oidered a retreat. 

The losses of the Austrians were 33 officers and 1,015 
men; of the Prussians, 12 officers and 1 18 men. 

Comments. — This night combat, although not of great 
importance when viewed simply with regard to the 
number of effectives engaged, was yet of considerable 
significance when surveyed in the light of the results. 

The occupation of Podol opened indeed to the Prus- 
sian army the shortest line to Gitschin ; it had the effect 
also of completing' the turning by the north C)f the line 
of the Iser, and constituted a menace to the communi- 
cations of the Austro-Saxons with the army cantoned 
upon the Elbe. 

This succcvss was due 

ist. — To the ardor and aciwity of the Prussian generals 
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and other officers^ who having' coinstaiitly present in the 
mind the point to be attained by a particular operation, 
had acquired the habit of marching upon it without lo.ss 
of an instant, impelled by a resolute will, and a fixed 
determination to immediately avail themselves of every 
advantage of time and place. 

It is seen that under all circumstances the Prussians 
acted on the principles that an attack once decided upon 
must be renewed until success is assured ; and that in 
war neither the hour nor the state of the weather should 
be permitted to place a rein upon the enthusiasm of as- 
sailing troops. 

In their view, every advantageous post must be occu- 
pied at the earliest possible moment, even at night. But 
when this post controls a dchouche^ and it is a question 
of all ofFen.sive movement, it becomes a duty to seize it, 
even without ordens. 

Moreover, every attack being preceded by a reconnais- 
sance, it is possible to examine the ground, and to .so 
dispose a force as to put it in a condition of superiority 
with respect to the adversary. 

It is to be observed that in order to attain this result, 
the subordinate leaders should be .so practiced during 
peace that they may discern the decisive features of the 
ground, and acquire the initiative requisite to seize them 
without the necessity of striking a blow. 

The resolution, audacity, and energy of General Von 
Bose, in the combat of Podol, evidently enlisted signal 
chances of success in his favor. 

2nd,— 7 b the superiority of the 7 ieedle-gun. 

This arm has been the great argument used in deter- 
mining the various questions presented by the campaign 
of 1866 ; and without wi.shing to detract in any degree 
from the merits of the strategical combinations or the 
tactical methods employed, we may say that in the 
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combats, especially in the one we are considering, it 
played a preponderating part. 

A comparison of the losses sustained will not permit 
a doubt to be entertained on this score, although the 
Prussians may have questioned the effects of their 
weapon, and the Austrians may not have given these 
effects due prominence. ‘ 

At Podol, the proportion of killed and wounded on 
the two sides was as i to 8. 

In the other rencontres, this proportion was always 
from 3 to 8 times greater on the side of the Austrians. 

At Trantenau, where they completely defeated the ad- 
versary, the balance of loss w^as yet against them. 

This advantage in armament has since been compared 
to that which would have been given the Prussians by 
the employment of a force three times as large as their 
actual effective. - 

3d . — To the tactical methods of the two armies. 

While the Prussians were fighting in dispersed order, 
the Austrians, struck by the impetuosity of our assaults 
in 1859, had adopted the plan of attacking with the 
bayonet (pffensivstosi).^ executing the movement by 
platoons closed in mass, — a formation which rendered 
the fire of their adversaries still more destructive. 

Again, the annual manoeuvres of the Prussians had- 
bred throughout all degrees of the hierarchy, a free 
habit of exercising the initiative. They first of all made ; 
an effort en masse to seize upon the natural cover afforded ? 
by the ground. They knew then how to utilize it to its ' 
fullest extent, making it serve as a stepping-stone to a 
new offensive movement, which however was generally 
not attempted until the enemy began to droop under the 
fire of artillery and infantry. 

Finally, it is permissible to believe that with respect 
to firing practice in the Austrian army, much was left to 
be desired, since in a four hours’ action fought in in- 
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treiiclied or sheltered positions, a force of more than 
three battalions, counting an effective of about 2,800 
men, was able to inflict upon the enemy a loss of only 
130 killed and wounded. 

4th . — To lack of precision in the directimt of affairs in 
the Austrian, army ; to the determiiiatioii to which this 
State had come to remain on the defensive; and to inde- 
cision, which led to a tardy drawing up and dispatch of 
orders, abated the ardor of the troops, fatigued them 
unnecessarily, occasioned misunderstandings, and fa- 
vored to a great degree the energy of the adversary. 

The first instructions issued by Count Clam, although 
justified by the orders of the generalissimo, clearly 
showed, even at this stage, the inferiority of a method 
of passive defense when contrasted with the offensive. 

The effect of obliging the Austrian forces to retire 
without giving battle, was to create in the ininds of the 
soldiers a sentiment of weakness, and to condemn them 
to the state, in point of morale^ of troops that had 
suffered a repulse. The Prussians, on the contrary, 
were filled with a sense of superiority, and their nioral 
force acquired a ten-fold vigor. When, despite the 
orders given, the Austrians were obliged to accept 
battle, the gravity of the situation increased, for then 
their task was not to make an effort to defeat the enemy, 
but to endeavor to withdraw their forces after having 
checked him. Under these conditions, the victory- 
assuring enthusiasm of attack could not exist. From 
a tactical point of view, it was a faulty and regrettable 
combination. 

We have seen that in moving upon Podol, the com- 
mander of the ist Austrian Corps hoped to overwhelm 
the enemy’s heads of columns, assumed to be weak, be- 
fore the arrival of their supports. 

A thorough acquaintance with the organization and 
tactics of the Prussian army would no doubt have led 
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him to a different decision. From the moment the Ans- 
trians came into contact with their adversaries, they 
should indeed have known that the advance forces in 
question were strong enough to sustain an action ; that 
the main bodies followed in preparatory combat forma- 
tion, that is to say, not farther than a kilometre [five- 
eighths of a mile] in rear ; that consequently, in an 
hour, they would be confronted by the troops seconding 
these heads of column, thus having matched against 
them two divisions in supporting distance of each other, 
or forces equivalent to an' entire army corps. 

In was necessary, then, in fulfillment of the instruc- 
tions received from Feldzeugmeister Benedek, to con- 
centrate both the ist and the Saxon Corps in proximity 
to the anticipated points of attack. 

In reality, the 7th and 8th Divisions on the march 
were each distributed into three groups — advanced- 
guard, centre, and reserve. 

In the latter division, the advanced-guard contained: — 

2 battalions, 

I squadron, 

1 battery. 

The centre: — ■ 

7 battalions, 

3 squadrons, • 

2 batteries. 

The reserve: — 

I battalion, 

I battery, 

I company of pioneers. 

A total of about 12,000 men and 24 guns. . 

Finally, on June 26th, these two divisions were only 
miles asunder. 

Such, in general, were the causes of Prussian success 
in 1866. 

But they do not stand alone. There were otheirs aris- 
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mg from the character of the organization of the anny, 
military education, and tactical instruction. Taken to- 
gether, these constitute an ensemble of qualifications 
which assured to the Prussian troops a real superiority. 
Unfortunately for us, these advantages arose to still 
clearer view in 1870. 

All our combats of this epoch were not, however, void 
of distinction. That of St.-Privat has already shown us 
an unequal contest in which otir soldiers, notwithstand- 
ing their final defeat, acquired a share of renown not 
unworthy to be coupled with our former glories. 

At Villepiou we beheld our inexperienced levies ad- 
vancing, thanks to the energy and skill of their leaders, 
to the attack of veteran trooj^ exalted by the prestige 
of twenty victories. 

Other engagements still might be cited, from which 
we derived honor or advantage. But, in order to put to 
greatest profit the teachings of this fatal campaign, it is 
principally to onr defeats that we should turn our 
scrutiny. 

Uet us then terminate this study by the recital of the 
events of one of the combats of this period in whicb 
our attempts proved iiielfeetual. It will leave us at 
least this consolation, that even in the midst of onr re- 
verses we never forfeited the right of being proud of our 
efforts. It will give us this conviction, that the remem- 
brance of a painful past is powerless to exclude from our 
hearts a legitimate hope of favorable re.sults in battles 
yet to come. 

§ 6.— -COMBAT OE VriXERS-BRETONNEUX, NOVEMBER 
27, 187a 

On this date, General Farre, commander-in-chief of 
the forces asseiiibled in the North, w^as obliged, near 
Amiens, to face the I. German Army in a battle which 
comprehended three distinct actioiis •— Villers-Bre- 
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tonneux, Boves, and Diiry. Xet us confine ourselves to 
the first of these combats. • 

I.— Situation. 

1 st. — French Army. — On November 27th, five days before 
its first engag-ements, the Army of the North had lost 
its commander-in-chief, General Bourbaki, through his 
assignment to duty elsewhere. General Faidherbe, at 
the time in Africa, was appointed his successor. The 
immediate responsibility devolved then upon General 
Farre, chief of general-staff, who thus by force of events 
became temporary commander-in-chief. 

Our total forces here at this period consisted of but 
three brigades, commanded by General Lecointe and 
Colonels Derroja and, Du Bessol, all of whom had es- 
caped from Metz. News had just been received of the 
march of the Germans upon x^miens. It became neces- 
sary to prepare for the defense of this place, and to this 
end to assemble our brigades upon the Somme. Orders 
were issued on November 21, and on the following day 
the troops were put in march. 

On the 24th, our small operating corps, scarcely y^et 
organized, was concentrated in and around Amiens. 

The ist Brigade (Lecointe) was in the town itself. 

The 2d Brigade (Derroja), at Cainon and Bores. 

The 3d Brigade (Du Bessol), at Corbie, Villers-Breton- 
neux, Cachy, and Gentelles. 

The ist and 3d Brigades, which alone took part in 
the defense of the plateau of Villers-Bretonneux, had 
the following composition 

ist Brigade (General Lecointe). 

2d Chas.seur Marching Battalion, Commandant Gio- 
vaninelli. 

Line Marching Regiment (Lieut. -Colonel De Gislain), 
made up of; — 
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2d Battalion of the 75th Regiment (Commandant 
Aynes). 

ist Battalion of the 65th Regiment (Commandant 
En dll ran). 

ist Battalion of the 91st Regiment (Commandant 
Cottiii). 

46th Mobile Regiment, compo.sed of the ist, 2d, and 
3d Battalions of Mobiles of the North (Lieut. -Colonel 
De Eierville). 

Artillery, 2 batteries (Commandant Pigoiiche), 

3d Brigade (Colonel Dufanr Du Bessol). 

20th Chasseur Marching Battalion (Commandant 
Hecquet). 

ist Battallion of the 43d Regiment (Commandant 
Rosliii). 

ist Battalion of Marines (Commandant De la Broue). 

The 48th Mobile Regiment, composed of the 7th, 8th, 
and 9th Battalions of Mobiles of the North. 

Artillery: 2 batteries hi? 4*), temporarily rein- 

forced by two others {canon de 8 and cation de 12). 

In a word, a normal brigade formation of 7 battalions 
was adopted, one of them being a chasseur marching bat- 
talion, 3 line battalions constituting a marching regi- 
ment, and 3 battalions of Mobiles composing a mobile 
regiment. Two batteries {canon de 4 and canon de 12) 
completed these brigades. 

Each company of infantry had an effective of 3 offi- 
cers and 150 men. 

A battalion was composed of 5 companies, with a 
strength of 17 officers and 750 men. 

* In the designations de 4, cation de 8, etc., the figures origin- 
ally expressed the weight of the round shot in pounds. Later, they 
were found to correspond, approximately, to the weight of the shell 
in kilograms, which permitted the old denominations to he retained. — ■ 
Tr. 
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Eacli regiment, formed of 3 battalions, counted a 
maximum effective of 55 officers and 2250 men. 

Finally, each brigade con tained 5,400 soldiers of all 
grades, with 12 guns. 

These forces were made up of recruits who had not 
been with the colors longer than since the end of Sep- 
tember, The most experienced had seen but two 
months’ service, while the newest arrivals had been 
only a fortnight in the ranks. 

Officers of the regular army, the most of whom had 
escaped from Metz and Sedan, commanded them. 

In moving to the Somme, ‘General Farre had no other 
aim than to cover Amiens. Forming as it did the' prin- 
cipal junction point of the highways and railroads con- 
necting Northern and Western France, it did not seem 
advisable to abandon this important city to the enemy. 

Public opinion demanded its defense. It appeared 
necessary, then, to resolve upon the adoption of this 
measure, despite the insufficiency of the means at dis- 
posal. 

But how was Amiens to be protected? What was the 
best combination to adopt? Such was the problem con- 
fronting General Farre. 

With a regular and well-trained army, the question 
was simple. The proper plan would have been to march 
against the principal hostile force, and attack it, while 
seeking to cut its communicatious. Now the I. German 
Army, which, without encountering any obstacle, had 
just made a comparatively long strategic march from 
the Moselle to the Oise, held as direct lines of communi- 
cation the roads leading upon its supports, that is to say, 
in the direction of the army investing Paris, and espec- 
ially toward the Army of the Meuse. A menace there- 
fore on this side was a matter of extreme gravity. 

But in the actual state of affairs, the course to be pur- 
sued was quite different. Our small Army of the North, 
10 ■ 
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materially and morally inferior to the enemy, could not 
think of an enterprise of this kind. It must content it- 
self with intercepting the roads followed by its adversary, 
and with selecting a good defensive position upon their 
approaches, opposing* to him there, within the limit of 
its means, the most obstinate resistance possible; not 
neglecting, at the same time, to assure its own rear. 
This was the role upon which it determined. 

One matter still remained, — the choice of a position. 

The Germans followed the roads from Peronne, Mont- 
didier, and Breteuil. They were obliged to traverse a 
country cut up by marshy valleys. 

Extended plateaus, with abrupt slopes, and generally 
of open ground, but here and there flanked by dense 
copses, separated these valleys. It was necessary to oc- 
cupy one of these elevated stretches. That spreading 
southward from Amiens, between the Avre and the 
Celle, appeared the most clearly pointed out ; and the 
municipality had caused to be constructed here a line of 
intrenchnients well calculated to afford good sheltei*. 
Biit to concentrate our forces in this locality was to ex- 
pose them to the danger of being turned, invested, and 
overwhelmed by a disaster similar to those of which the 
beginning of the war had furnished too many sad ex- 
amples. 

It was preferable therefore to take station along the pla- 
teau of Villers-Bretonueux, to the south-east of Amiens. 
This position presented the advantage of covering the 
different lines of retreat conducting to our places of the 
North. It was separated from the enemy’s masses by a 
small valley, that of the Euce, which extended from 
east to west at a distance of a little over three miles 
from Arillers-Bretonneux. Bounding this valley on the 
north were wide ridges, with gently sloping flanks, clad 
in part by the woods of Morgemont, Hangard, Domart, 
Eleye, and Gentelles. {See Plate XIL bis.) 
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Along the center of the’valley at the points of passage 
of the lyuce, scarcely a mile and a quarter apart, and 
hidden among the trees, were numerous villages. 'Those 
of Cachy, Gentelles, Marcelcave, and Villers-Bretonneux, 
were situated upon the plateau itself, and furnished ex- 
cellent shelter for the defense of the approaches. 

Westward of yillers-Bretoniieux was a wood three 
miles in length, its different parts designated by the 
names Aquenne, Blangy, and L’Abbd. 

The valleys of the Avre and the Somme bounded this 
plateau on the west, north, and east. 

The Du Bessol Brigade held this position from the 
24th to the 26tli of November, intercepting thus the 
roads from Ro5^e and Peronne, and covering with its 
left wing the important point of passage of the Somme 
at Corbie. Its right flank was covered from the side of 
the Avre by the Derroja Brigade. 

Vigorously conducted infantry reconnaissances had 
been made along the Roye road on November 23 and 24. 

These had led to the engagements of Le Quesnel and 
Mdzieres, 

Colonel Du Bessol commanded in person in the latter 
action, at the head of 4 battalions, a battery, and a few 
dragoons, and succeeded in driving back as far as Bou- 
choir a German advanced-guard composed of 4 squadrons 
of Uhlans, a company of infantry, and 2 guns. This 
success, inconsiderable though it was, had the effect of 
inspiring confidence in the breasts of our young soldiers, 
and in a certain measure of strengthening the pulse of 
their morale, 

2(i. — flerman Army. — After the fall of Metz, the I. Ger- 
man Army, under orders of General Manteuffel, had, on 
the 7th of November, quitted the banks of the Moselle, 

On the 2ist it occupied the line of the Oise, upon a 
front of scarcely 131^ miles, from Noyon to CompRgne. 
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The 3d Cavalry Division, assigned to the duty of keep- 
ing it informed, explored the country as far as the vicin- 
ity of Roye, Montdidier, and Ham. It thus covered a 
space of 15^ miles in front and 123^ upon the right 
flank. ■ 

Reports sent in by the cavalry had apprised General 
Manteuffel that we held no forces upon the upper 
Somme, but that iiunierous armed groups, estimated at 
a total strength of 15,000 men, were assembled in the 
neighborhood of Amiens, His mind was immediately 
made up. He resolved to move against the adversary 
of whose presence he had just been notified. 

His army, weakened by the detachments left at Metz 
and before our places in the Blast, comprised 

The I. Corps (Von Betheim), less its 4th Brigade en- 
gaged in besieging Ba F^re; 

The VIII. Corps (Von Goben); 

And the 3d Cavalry Division (Von Groben). 

These forces were composed of veteran troops which 
had taken part in the siege of Metz, and fought against 
the Army of the Rhine in the sanguinary battles of 
August and September. 

General Manteuffel prescribed : — 

To the 3d Cavalry Division, to reconnoitre the pro- 
posed line of march in the direction of Ham, and to be 
in position at Morenil-sur-l’Avre on November 25 ; 

To the I. Corps, to be between Roye and Noyon on 
the same date ; 

And to the VIIL, to occupy Montdidier. 

This order was punctually executed. On the 26tli, the 
I. Corps, which 011 the next day was to find itself en- 
gaged alone at Villers-Bretonnenx, stood at Be Quesnel 
and Bouchoir. Its left was covered by the VIIL Corps, 
and its right and front protected by the Cavalry Division, 
which had pushed reconnaissances as far as the Bnce, 
and the bridges of the Somme at Bray e and Corbie. 
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Tlie headquarters of this divisioii were at Rozieres, upon 
the railroad from Amiens to Pdronne. 

11.— Preliminaries to the Gombat. 

IST.>— OFFENSIVE PROjRcrS OF FHF GERMANS. 

In the engagements of the 23d and 24th, General 
Manteuffel had observed that our troops each evening 
moved to new positions in rear. He concluded from 
this, that we were not in condition to resist, still less to 
pass to the offensive ; and that our design was to fall 
back before his columns as far as Amiens, and to then 
make an attempt at defense under the protection of the 
walls of this place. He therefore thought it useless to 
concentrate his forces. It seemed to him proper to con- 
tinue his march, that he might be certain of having all 
his forces in hand on the 28th, and be in readiness to 
deliver battle on this day. . 

This resolution, conformable to the logic of facts as 
they appeared to him, was, however, out of touch with 
the distribution of our troops. The information fur- 
nished by the German cavalry upon our positions, pos- 
sibly involved several gaps. However this may be, the 
combination adopted by our adversaries was the result of 
an erroneous estimate of the circumstances of the situ- 
ation, and should have thrown into our hands, on the 
day of combat, a favorable chance of success. Unfortu- 
nately we were not able to turn the advantage to account. 

This being the state of affairs, General Manteuffel 
contented himself with making the following disposi- 
tions for the 27th. The I. Corps to move the first 
echelon of its main body upon the Uuce, and the 3d 
Cavalry Division to hold itself at the disposal of Gen- 
eral Von Beutheim. The left flank was to be covered 
by the VIII. Corps, which had orders to advance on the 
same day to the position Moreuil-Essertaux. 
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Pursuant to the instructions of the general-in-chief, 
the commander of the 1 . Corps prescribed to the 3d 
Cavalry Division’ on the afternoon of the 26th, to direct 
its patrols upon Amiens ; and to the advanced-guard, to 
occupy the plateau extending- from Gentelles to Marcel- 
cave, for the purpose of affording security to the main 
body, which was to be cantoned in the villages situated 
on the lyuce. 

This corps was then to continue its offensive march. 
A combat, should one take place, could be only a chance 
engagement. 

The order of General Von Bentheim placed the ad- 
vanced-guard of the I. Corps ill a peculiar tactical situ- 
ation. It was necessary for it to pass the defiles in its 
front on the next day, and occupy the terrain beyond. 
In 1870 as in 1866, our adversaries, well acquainted with 
this species of operations, never hesitated in the line of 
conduct to be pursued, immediately making the dis- 
positions that .seemed to respond to the exigencies of 
the situation, even without orders. It was thus with 
the 1 . German Corps at the time we are considering. 

The advanced -guard, formed of the 3d Infantry Bri- 
gade reinforced «by 3 divisional batteries, marched in 
the following order : — 

Head of the advanced-guard : 2 battalions, 2 squad- 
rons, I battery. 

Gross of the advanced-guard : 4 battalions, i squad- 
ron, 2 batteries, and I company of pioneers. 

On the 26th, upon the receipt of General Von Ben- 
theim’ s instructions, the head of the advanced-guard, 
which had at first stopped at Le Quesnel, pushed on as 
far as the Duce, and occupied with two companies the 
bridges of Domart and Demuin, upon the roads from 
Roye to Amiens and from Moreuil to Corbie, respec- 
tively. ; , • 

At about 8 A, M. on November 27, this head of ad- 
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vanced-guard was assembled between Hourges and 
Haiigard. Meanwhile the squadrons accompanying it, 
and the patrols of the 3d Cavalry Division, reconnoitred 
the plateau of Villers-Bretouneux. The main body of 
the advanced-guard was put in motion toward the Tnce, 
and at a little distance behind came the echelons of the 
gross of the corps, in the following formation:-— 

xst echelon. 

3 battalions; 

2 squadrons; ^ 

2 batteries; 

Corps artillery (6 batteries); 

3 companies of pioneers. 

2d echelon. 

3 battalions; 

I battery. 

The remainder of the ist Infantry Division advanced 
as far as Roye. 

The German cavalry had been received by a fire of 
musketry in the woods of Hangard and Doiiiart and in 
the approaches to Cachy and Gentelles. General Von 
Pritzelwitz, commanding the 3d Brigade, informed of 
this fact, awaited at Hourges the debouch of the main 
body of the ad vanced-guard upon the height to the 
south of Hangard. Upon its arrival, a little before 10 
o’clock, he divided his forces into three columns. 

• That of the left, with a strength of a squadron, six 
companies, and a battery, had orders to occupy the 
woods of Doraart, then the height to the west, and 
afterwards to move upon Gentelles. 

That of the centre, composed of a battalion, a squad- 
ron, and a battery, was to seize the woods of Hangard 
and march upon Cachy. 

The right column had at its head two companies and 
a squadron, followed immediately by a regiment of in- 
fantry and a battery. Its objective was Villers-Breton- 
neux. ' 
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At 10 o’clock tlie movement commenced. Its conse- 
quence was to be an offensive rencounter for tlie Ger- 
mans, and for us, on the contrary, a pre-arranged de- 
fensive action, 

2ND.— DUVSNSIVE DISPOSITIONS. 

While these events were occurring upon the left bank 
of the knee, Colonel Du Bessol had, very early in the 
morning, received warning of the approach of strong 
hostile columns. In expectation of an attack, he had 
several days before prepared a shelter-trench in the form 
of a double redan upon the road from Villers-Breton- 
neux to Demiiin at its point of intersection with the 
road from Marcelcave to Cachy. He had also caused a 
trench to be cut along the railway embankment on both 
sides of the road from Ignaucourt to Fouilloy. On the 
morning of the 27th he requested reinforcements from 
General Farre, who forwarded 3 battalions of the De- 
cointe Brigade; namely, one of the 65th Regiment, one 
of the 75th, and the 20th Chasseur Marching Battalion. 

Colonel Du Bessol then made the following disposition 
of his troops, 

The defense of Gentelles was intrusted to the 2oth 
Chasseur Battalion; that of Cachy, to the ist Battalion 
of the 43d Regiment, Each of these established 3 com- 
panies in first line, from 300 to 400 yards to the south 
of the villages, and 2 companies in reserve in the 
houses.* 

To the left of the 43d Regiment, upon the road from 
Cachy to Marcelcave, were installed 2 companies of 
the 75th, in first line, supported by a company placed 
in reserve in the hollow separating the woods of Aquenne 
from Villers-Bretonneux. 

* Details upon the positiotis occupied by our troops have been given 
by Cbief-of-Battalion Gourson de la Villenenve, who a.scertained and 
noted them upon the spot, and who in 1870 was orderly officer to Colo- 
nel Du Bessol. 
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The last two eompanies of the 75th Reg-iiiient were 
.posted on the extreme left of the line of battle to the 
north-east of Vilkrs-Bretonneiix, toward Hamel. 

The battallion of the 65th Regiment prolonged the 
line to the left of the 75th, with 2 companies in front 
and 3 in rear. Then came 3 companies of the 48th 
Mobile Regiment, two in first line, ensconced in the 
trenches to the south of Villers-Bretonnenx, and one in 
reserve. Two companies of the same battalion had 
been directed toward the left wing, to take station on 
the right of the companies of the 75th. The two re^ 
mainiiig battalions of the 48th Mobiles were massed, 
sheltered by sloping ground, at the entrance to Villers- 
Bretonnenx, on both sides of the road to Demniii. 

The space between this road and the railway was oc- 
cupied by 4 companies of the 2d Chasseur Battalion. 
The fifth company stood in reserve in rear. 

Finally, beyond the railroad, to the right of the two 
companies of Mobiles, was located the battalion of Ma- 
rines. One of its companies had been posted along the 
embankment, on the south side of the railroad, in touch 
with a company of the 2d Chasseur Battalion. 

Our 2 cation de ^ batteries had taken position to the 
south of Villers-Bretonneux, near the road from Demuiii. 
'The canon do 8 and canon de 12 batteries were to the 
east of the village near the mill, a company of engineers 
serving as a support. 

Our weak forces were obliged, for the protection of 
their line of retreat, to cover the ground even to the ap- 
proaches to Corbie. They extended thus over a space 
of five miles. 

The woods of Hangard, Domart, and Morgemont were 
occupied by small detachments furnished by the neigh- 
boring battalions. 
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3RD— IfIRS'D ENGAG:eMfiN'rS. 

By 10:30 A. M. the left column of the Prussian ad- 
vanced-guard had reached the wood of Domart. Two 
companies penetrated it, while the squadron advanced 
upon the road to Amiens. Four companies, at the same 
time, gained ground to the north-west. Our small 
detachments at Domart Wood, seeing themselves out- 
flanked, fell back upon Gentelles; and immediately 
afterwards a hostile battery unlimbered to the west of 
the wood, and opened fire upon the houses of the 
village. 

The 20th Chasseur Battalion, alone, and unsupported 
by artillery, had to face a charge made by superior 
forces. It resisted as best it could ; but the soldiers, 
fearing a turning movement to the west, were soon out 
of condition to prolong the contest, and retired toward 
Abbe Wood. The enemy then seized Gentelles, and 
posted two companies on its eastern edge. The rest of 
his infantry was massed to the west of the village, ex- 
cept one company, which was directed upon Hangard 
Wood in order to connect with the central column for a 
combined attack upon Cachy. The battery of the left 
column had already opened against this village. 

In the meantime, the hostile central column had 
entered Hangard Wood, and without difficulty taken 
possession of its north-west border. Seeing then the 
contest in progress in the direction of Gentelles, its 
chief had detached a battery and a company with orders 
to move Upon the small wood of Fleye, northward of 
Domart Wood. 

Commandant Roslin of the 43d, in view of these 
seeming preparations for a concentric attack upon 
Cachy, resolved to defend his position by passing to the 
offensive. Heading forward against the wood of Fleye 
the three companies deployed to the south of the vil- 
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lage, he. obliged the hostile groups to come to a stand- 
still, and meet his murderous assault. The character 
of the action here caused the dispatch to the scene of 
the three German companies remaining available at 
Gentelles. Before these supports, Commandant Roslin, 
now not farther than 350 paces from the German skir- 
mishers, was forced to call a halt. His numerical inferi- 
ority had become very sensible. Exposed to the fire of 
five companies and a battery, he was compelled to retire. 
The greater part of his officers were hors de combat. A 
few moments afterwards he himself fell, mortally 
wounded. His soldiers drew back upon Cachy and 
prepared for an energetic defense of this village. The 
offensive on the part of the battalion of the 43rd was not 
however without advantageous results. It put a term to 
the advance of the enemy. From this time the combat 
hereabouts was continued in an indecisive way until 
3 P. M. The attack upon Cachy was renewed, but not 
pushed with vigor; and our men succeeded in holding 
their position. 

Viewing the action from the side of the Germans, the 
principal blows had been delivered from their right, and 
as a re.sult the forces of their left wing, abandoned to 
themselves, dared not renew an attempt in which there 
was no certainty of being supported. 

HI.— Development of the Action. 

The tw’O German companies at the head of the right 
column were first halted between the wmods of Hangard 
and Morgemont, to give the regiment in their wake 
time to gain ground toward the right. They then 
moved into the eastern part of flie former wood, intend- 
ing upon their debouch to dash forward against our 
positions. The companies of the 75th and 65th Regi- 
ments and the 48th Mobiles, apprised of this movement, 
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received them witli such a vehement fire that they were 
cast back to their point of cover, 

A battalion of the 44th German Infantry arrived at 
the same moment upon the northern border of Morge- 
mont Wood. But the intensity of our fire prevented it 
also from making an exit- 

Fnrthermore, our batteries had, toward ii o’clock, 
opened upon the German battery that had come into 
position at this point. The action soon became ex- 
tremely spirited. The eneni}'’, considering that a frontal 
attack augured ill for a successful finish to the combat, 
directed two of his battalions upon Marcelcave and the 
railroad embankment, in the hope of outflanking our 
left. The 2d Chasseur Marching Battalion, and the 
companies posted in the trenches here, were soon en- 
gaged in their turn. The contest now became general. 

In inclining to the right, the enemy had linked to his 
3d Cavalry Division, at the time advancing to the north 
of the P6roniie railroad with the battalion of Rifles and 
the battery attached to it. Before this array of forces, 
a company of Mobiles stationed in the eastern portion of 
the line of shelter-trenches along the railroad, abandoned 
its position. The German skirmishers straightway oc- 
cupied it, toward i o’clock. 

But Colonel Du Bessol, putting himself at the head of 
several groups of the 2d Chasseur Battalion and the bat- 
talion of Marines, succeeded in recapturing the post. 

Judging that our fire mastered the enemy’s, the Colo- 
nel, in the train of this movement, gave orders to a bat- 
talion of the 66th Regiment to pass to the assault, 
supporting it by the companies of the 75th Regiment 
and the 48th Mobiles, which were to the south of Villers. 
Under his valorous impulse our men pushed forward 
against the wood, being replaced in their position by the 
reserve battalions of the Mobiles just mentioned. The 
enemy, who had made his principal effort from his right, 
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had now only weak units remaining on this side. These 
fell back as far as the Tuce, followed by our skirmishers, 
■who, toward 2 o’clock, were for an instant warranted in 
thinking of success. Unfortunately for them, the dis- 
positions adopted by the Germans were not slow in 
ehanging the face of the situation. 

At the moment when the enemy was giving way be- 
fore the pressure of our attacks northward of Demuin, 
the first echelon of the main body of the I. Corps arrived 
to the south of this village. The Crown Prince’s regi- 
ment (ist Regiment of Grenadiers of East Prussia), 
marching at the head of the column, was forthwith 
thrown forward against our recruits. The latter, over- 
powered by the force of numbers, and by this time 
fatigued, were obliged to draw back. Still fighting, 
they retired to their first positions, while the assailant 
again, with fresh masses, lined the northern skirts of 
the [Hangard] wood. To the east of that of Morge- 
mont, four of his batteries, two of them from the Corps 
Artillery, now came into line, followed presently by 
four others that unlimbered on their right. The enemy 
had then on this side a strong line of guns, supported to 
the north of Marcelcave by a horse battery. Under the 
blows of these 60 pieces, our two batteries [cmton de 4) 
already sorely tried, were obliged to cease firing. The 
enemy was then able to cover our positions with his 
projectiles, and our young soldiers were forced to con- 
tinue the* action under an artillery fire which would 
have shaken the fiber of more experienced troops. At 
3:30 p. M. our situation, already compromised, seemed 
to be growing more and more critical. At divers points 
the ammunition had sensibly dwindled. Our companies, 
without reserves in rear, saw themselves threatened in 
front by superior forces, and upon their left by numer- 
ous squadrons appearing to the east o-f Villers-Breton- 
neux. With his 7 battalions, exhausted by this pro- 
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longed struggle, and tlie two batteries remaining to him, 
Colonel Du Bessol contended against an equal number 
of German battalions, 4 of them composed of fresh 
troops. The latter had scarcely fired their first car- 
tridges; and were supported by more than sixty guns, 
which prolongedthe fighting line totheeast of the cavalry 
division. As has already been said, two of our batteries 
had been silenced, and added to this our infantry fire 
became feeble and desultory. These circumstances be- 
trayed the impotence of our efforts, and it was felt that 
the decisive moment was approaching. 

IV.— Decisive Attack. 

General Farre had just gone out to the east of Villers- 
Bretonneux for the purpose of better following the in- 
cidents of the combat, when the enemy, profiting by our 
abated fire, seized the grove lying to the north of ]\Iorge- 
mont Wood. His position here was only 600 paces from 
our line of battle. In the meanwhile the number of his 
skirmishers was increasing in front of the railroad em- 
bankment, which had now for a short time been a target 
for his artillery. An attack was preparing against this 
point, which soon became untenable. The assailant, ar- 
riving from the north, and taking our soldiers in rear, 
forced them to evacuate their shelter-trench, which was 
forthwith seized a second time. 

Colonel Du Bessol, whose horse had just been killed, 
again led forward the groups of Chasseurs and Marines 
that he was able to get in hand. Animated by his ex- 
ample, these recruits, though now severely overtaxed, 
succeeded in pressing the enemy back. 

However, the violence of the adversary’s artillery fire 
prevented a recapture of their improvised intrench- 
ments. 

At this moment, towards 4 o’clock, the gallant chief 
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of our 3cl Brigade was so severely wounded as to be 
obliged to leave the field. 

At his departure, the zeal of his soldiers flagged. 

An unimportant circumstance had at this point of the 
action the etfect of disturbing the morale of our forces, 
and compromising their last efforts. One of our bat- 
teries {canon de 4) in retiring, entered Villers-Breton- 
neux at a gallop. The Mobiles of the 48th, seeing it 
pass, and imagining that a retreat had been ordered, 
followed ill its wake in great confusion. Their example 
w^as contagions. 

The left of our line of battle broke to the rear precipi- 
tately. The German skirmishers seized the trenches 
southward of Villers and pushed vigorously forward, 
gaining ground to the north of the railroad. By 
nightfall our men were recoiling from all sides towards 
Villers, which was soon riddled with projectiles. Gen- 
eral B'arre, seeing that the day was lost, and that the 
Germans were on the point of reaching the foremost 
houses of the village, gave the signal for retreat. It 
was effected, for the most part, upon Corbie, while 
groups of fugitives escaped in haste toward Amiens. 

The day was closing. The enemy, no doubt fatigued 
by the prolonged struggle, did not attempt pursuit. 
His batteries threw a few shells in the direction of our 
columns ; but soon the firing ceased altogether. 

V.~Last Incidents. 

While on our left fate had declared against us, at the 
other extremity of our line a fortunate circumstance gave 
us a momentary advantage, 

General Tecointe, at the instance of General Farre, 
had moved to this side to support our efforts, and protect 
the flank of the 3d Brigade. 

Setting out from Tongueau, he had at first, toward 2 
o’clock, established the 4 battalions at the time in hand 
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and liis 2 batteries upon the soiithera border of Blangy 
Wood. In order then to render assistance to the defend- 
ers of Cachy, he had deployed one battalion of the 91st 
Regiment and one of the 46th Mobiles between this vil- 
lage and Gentelles. The two German companies occu- 
pying the latter place were now nearly destitute of 
ammunition; the reinforcements on which they counted 
had been directed toward the right; added to this, 
there were 110 longer reserves in rear toward Domart. 

General Manteiiffel had for some time been watching 
the combat from the height north-west of this place. 
Upon seeing the German forces leaning toward the right 
and thus denuding the center, he had for a moment ex- 
perienced a sense of uneasiness. 

To fill the gap thus produced between the I. and VIII. 
Corps, he had posted his escort squadron and a battalion 
at the bridge of Domart He then set off toward the 
right 

The German companies at Gentelles found themselves 
isolated, as has been said. Soon they ceased firing, and 
seeing the approach of reinforcements on our side, re- 
tired. General Uecointe immediately retook the village, 
capturing there a score of prisoners. Then rallying his 
battalions, he moved forward, gained the road from 
Amiens to Roye, put himself in communication with 
Lieut. -Colonel Pittid of the Derroja Brigade, who was 
defending Gentelles Wood to his right, and pushed on 
as far as Domart, occupying the nearest houses. Night 
overtook him in this advanced position. But as the 
cannonading became less and less distinct toward the 
north, and as he was likewise without orders, he became 
apprehensive for bis rear, and dared not retain the 
ground held. He accordingly fell back upon Longueau 
during the night. 
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Comments. 

1ST. — nossES. 

Oiir casualties in the combat of Villers-Bretoiineux 
were estimated at 615 killed and wounded ; those of the 
1 . German Corps and the 3d Cavalry Division, at 846 
in all. The excess of loss on the side of the Germans is 
no doubt to be attributed to the necessity they were 
under of ti'aversing open ground exposed to a very de- 
structive fire. 

2 ND.— UPFBC’I'IVES. 

The Dll Bessol Brigade comprehended: — 

9 battalions, 750 men each, . ........... ... 6,750 men. 

4 batteries, So men each, ........ .. , . . . . . . . , 320 “ 

Total . . . 7,070 men. 

The 1 . German Corps had in line on November 37:— 
lo'* battalions, about Soo men each, . ......... . 8,000 men. 

15 batteries, about 100 men each, 1,500 “ 

6 regiments of cavalry, about 400 men each, . . . . . . . 2,400 “ 

Total. . .11,900 men. 

3Kr>. — CAUSES OF O^HE UEFFAF. 

Onr adversaries had then a tangible superiority, par- 
ticularly in artillery and cavalry. Their strength, in the 
latter arm had permitted them to extend their wings, 
especially the right, and so threaten our communica- 
tions. They thus produced a depressing effect upon the 
morale of our newly-levied troops, which was not with- 
out influence upon the final result. 

In one sense, the rawness of our contingents and the 
power of the German artillery, would be sufficient to 
explain our defeat. But, on the other hand, the tactical 
dispositions made by the two sides, constituted one of 

* Including the rifle battalion accompanying the 3d Cavalry Division. 

II ' 
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the principal causes. It would be instructive to briefly 
recall them. 

4TH.— TACTICA-n DISPOSITIONS. 

Orders Issued on November 26 . — The views formed by 
General Manteuffel on the afternoon of this day, were 
not in chime with the real facts of the situation. They 
were, however, perfectly logical. In previous encount- 
ers, he had seen detachments of our army, composed of 
the three arms of the service, inarch upon his advanced- 
guards, attack them, and then faU back. For him, such 
movements had not a clearly oifensive character; they 
were rather engagements similar to those taking place 
upon the front of a defensive position. The Prussian 
general had hence concluded that we would not make a 
serious stand until reaching the gates of Amiens ; and 
his dispositions for the next day sprang from this idea. 
He was, in consequence, to face the necessity of encount- 
ering the enemy before making a concentration of his 
forces. The gap in his lines between his two corps was 
the result of his failure in this regard. 

How did this error arise? Probably from the fact 
that the 3d Cavalry Division was not able to reconnoitre 
our positions at Villers-Bretoiineux. Contact had 110 
doubt appeared snfiicieiitly established by the combat of 
Mdzieres oil November 24. Again, the patrols sent 
northward, on the right of the 1 . Army, not having 
encountered our outposts, had failed to furni.sh their 
commander-in-chief with sufficiently complete informa- 
tion. In presence of numerous and experienced forces, 
this simple circumstance might have led to rather grave 
consequences. But when we consider the number and 
quality of our troops, it is seen that nothing of the kind 
could, in reality, have resulted. 
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Occupation op the Passages of the Luce, 

The first operation necessitated by the offensive move- 
ment of the Germans, was the occupation of the points 
of passage of the lyiice by them on the evening of the 
26th. The commander of the leading section of the 
advanced -guard of the I. Corps contented himself with 
establishing guards, of two companies each, at the 
bridges of Domart and Demuin. This operation was * 

acconiplished without opposition. We had, at this 
period, lost the habit of properly estimating the tactical 
importance of possessing the points of debouch. This 
was indeed seen at Altenstadt, near Wissembourg; upon 
the Sauer, on the day of the battle of Frdschwiller; 
upon the Moselle on the 14th of August, and on other 
occasions. Now, upon the Luce, the passages at 
Domart and Demuin, wooded and deeply-imbanked 
defiles, could be controlled upon the right bank by 
forces on the southern crests of the plateau of Villers- 
Bretonneux, and especially by troops on the borders of 
those woods in the vicinity from which an open view 
could be obtained of the issues of these defiles. ' Our 
adversaries, well skilled in tactical applications in time 
of peace, seldom failed to seize, as soon as possible, the 
points commanding the outlets of defiles. If they did 
not so act at the time we are considering, it is permis- 
sible to believe that they were prevented by some peculiar f 

circumstance. Perhaps indeed these points appeared i 

to them too strongly occupied; or the two battalions f 

composing the head of the advanced-guard found them- ! 

selves at too great a distance from the gross to be as- i 

sured of timely support; or, again, the reason was per- 
chance that the day was too far advanced to permit this 
operation to be undertaken. Whatever may- have been 
the state of the case, the result was to throw an advan- i 

tage into our hands, from which, unfortunately, we 
were not able to profit. J 
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Organization or thf Defense of Vileers-Bretonneex, 

It is difficult to follow the various events of the 
combat of Villers-Bretoniieux without asking ourselves: 

ist — If the position taken up by our troops for the 
protection of Amiens was the most advantageous. 

2d — If the defensive organization of the plateau of 
Villers-Bretoniienx responded to the situation, and to 
the topographical conditions of the terrain. 

The position Villers-Bretonneux-Boves presented, 
several inconveniences. Our forces were here obliged 
to fight with a marshy river in their rear, — a circum- 
stance exposing them to the dangers of a disaster. 
Moreover this position was too extended for the feeble 
effective at our disposal. These defects had been 
pointed out. It is probable that the influence of the 
occasion, which can not be properly appreciated to-day, 
prevented due account being taken of them. 

The true locality for defense was, it would seem, upon 
the right bank of the Somme, either between Camoii 
and Vecquemont or between Corbie and Bray. In both 
cases the front was covered by an obstacle difficult to 
pass; theffianks rested upon solid points of support; the 
lines of retreat were protected from the enemy’s enter- 
prises; and, finally, the ground offered to the defense 
fields of fire, which, without being as favorable as those 
at VillerS'Bretonneiix, were yet sufficiently open to 
render the approaches to the line of defense difficultly 
accessible. The occupation of the plateau between 
Bray and Corbie w^ould have constituted upon the flank 
of the Kile of march of the I. Army so serious a men- 
ace as to prevent it from moving upon Amiens before 
having repulsed or destroyed our forces. 

But, as has before been observed, it appeared more 
natural to take post astride the principal roads pursued 
by our adversary, and thus intercept him, while keeping 
open the lines of retreat toward our places of the North 
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by way of Corbie. Such was the reason for the selec- 
tion of the plateau of Villers-Bretoiineux. 

It remains to be seen whether the actual character of 
the defense corresponded to the topographical conditions 
of this section. 

It is certain that to the south of the villages of Gen- 
telles, Caehy, and Villers-Bretonneux, the ground pre- 
sented veritable so favorable to the defender that 

this region seemed in every way suited to form the prin- 
cipal line of resistance. 

In advance of these positions, about a mile and a half 
to the south, the borders of the woods of Domart, Han- 
gard, and Morgemont, formed a new line of shelter from 
which the debouches of the valley of the Luce could be 
commanded. 

In this valley itself, the villages, which were sur- 
rounded by trees, hedges, and marshes, offered to our 
troops points easy of defense (notwithstanding the re- 
stricted outlook that could be obtained from them), had 
preparatory field-works been thrown up there. 

Lastly, it would have been possible to find still farther 
to the south, upon the roads followed by the German 
columns, advantageous outpost positions, where detach- 
ments composed of all arms would have been able to 
stop the heads of advanced-guards for several hours, and 
force them to deplo)'^ and come into action under un- 
favorable conditions. 

The terrain here, then, permitted the establishment 
of a line of outposts and three successive lines of defense 
upon which the blows of the assailant would have been 
delivered in vain. But this w'ould have required an 
army corps of 30,000 experienced men, large reserves, 
powerful artillery, and a cavalry, force of some strength 
to protect the flanks of the position against turning 
movements. General Farre and Colonel Du Bessol 
lacked all these advantages. Their feeble resources did 
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not permit them to reinforce their point of support on 
the right, the village of Gentelles, even by a battalion 
and a battery. Then time was wanting in which to 
construct the necessary shelter-trenches upon the line of 
battle. Finally, the obligation imposed upon them, es- 
pecially with recruits, of retaining control of the pass- 
age at Corbie, put them under the necessity of concen- 
trating the defense around Villers-Bretonneux itself. It 
is essential not to lose sight of the fact, moreover, that 
during the morning of November 27, Colonel Du Bessol 
had not for a moment under his direction more than six 
battalions and three batteries, about 4,800 men, to resist, 
upon a space of 5 miles, an army corps reinforced by a 
cavalry division. 

The occupation of the plateau of Villers-Bretonneux, 
in the way in which it was ordered, condemned our 
troops then to a passive defense, and. cast the balance of 
advantage against them at the outset But was it pos- 
sible to act otherwise? 

Employment of the Difxs-erent Arms, 

If it is necessary to seek elsewhere than in the weak- 
ness of our means of action and the inexperience of our 
levies the causes of the success of our adversary, they 
ate in a great measure to be found in the manner of em- 
ploying the forces at his disposal and in the tactical 
methods adopted by him for marches and combats. 

With him, the distribution of the various echelons on 
the march, a distribution which was the result of the 
experience and habits acquired during his grand ma- 
noeuvres, had, respecting combats, marked advantages. 
The first echelon in deploying and sustaining the action, 
exhausted our efforts. 4 The second, upon entering the 
fighting line, found an opponent who had sometimes 
made great progress, but who had been more or less 
weakened, and was now out of condition to face a new 
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attack. This circiiiiistaiice, of such frequent occurrence 
ill 1870, presented itself again, as we have before seen, 
in the combat of the 27th November. The deployment 
of the main body of the I. German Corps to the east of 
Morgeniont Wood, and especially the bringing into ac- 
tion of the Corps Artillery, were in reality decisive acts. 
In the eyes of our skirmishers, these were new and im- 
portant reinforcements, which had made a well-timed 
advance upon them to endeavor to crush them under the 
weight of numbers. 

This fact is a fresh demonstration of the necessity of 
having in reseri^e on the side of the defeiisive, not merely 
a quarter of its effective, but as strong masses of infantry 
and artillery as po.ssible. ' 

From another point of view, it is not difficult now to 
gauge the advantage which we left in the hands of our 
enemies by abandoning to them the valley of the Fuce, 
and the southern borders of the woods covering it to the 
north. The German battalions and batteries were thus 
given a favorable opportunity to inanceuvre in entire 
security in the neighborhood of the battle-field, in a long 
sheltered pa.ssage- way traversed by roads; then to take 
up, at their leisure, the combat positions selected upon 
the plateau. 

Fastly, in their offensive, our adversaries once more 
pushed their frontal attack to the most advanced cover 
afforded by the terrain; and, while maintaining a lively 
fire on this first combat line, straightway made a thrust 
against a flank, the movement being soon transformed 
into a decisive assault. Here again, faithful to their 
principles and habits, they delayed all offensive move- 
ments upon open ground until the instant when their 
artillery had weakened the fire of the defender and ren- 
dered his shelter almost untenable. 

At Villers-Bretonneux, as in previous combats, it was 
by the employment of masses of artillery against the 
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weak points of the adversary’s position, that they pro- 
duced those astounding' effects by which the most en- 
ergetic attempts at resistance were overborne. How- 
ever, this artillery was able to come into line only by 
successive deployments. This fact, the natural conse- 
quence of the formations necessarily adopted for the 
march, W’ould have exposed the German batteries to 
serious dangers, had they been confronted by a very 
superior force of this arm. 

Torus, it is interesting to note that the character of 
the infantry combat seemed to be modified under the 
influence'of the new weapons. The too-compact forma- 
tions adopted in the beginning of the war were aban- 
doned, and the same officers who had made use of them 
in Alsace and Lorraine, now ein ployed a sort of dis- 
persed order, with the supports at 450 yards from the 
chain, and the reserves 900 yards in rear. x\n advance 
had then been made in battle tactics; and it was thus 
that at Cachy a single battalion was able, for several 
hours, to contend against a force that far surpassed it in 
nuiiihers. 

A fact of considerable importance to us in the combat 
of Villers-Bretomieux is the result obtained by a small 
number of veteran officers with young soldiers devoid 
of military training, who had been called to service only 
a few days before the action, and were poorly fed, poorly 
clothed, destitute of cavalry, deficient in artillery, and 
whose organization was without cohesion. 

The enemy had taken our men for veterans, and the 
resistance encountered had not failed to make an im- 
pression upon him. Symptoras of weakness were ob- 
served at the end of the action, it is true; but where are 
the troops who have never passed through such an ex- 
perience? In reality, this combat represented a remark- 
able effort, which, although uncrowned by success, yet 
proved that in the ranks of onr conscripts there was 
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enough courage aud energy to give to the defense of the 
country a most honorable character. 

§7. — NORMAL DEVELOPMENT OE A COMBAT. 

What most forcibly strikes us in the combats just de- 
scribed, is then the part of the offensive,— the ebb and 
flow of success characterizing the course of its action, 
the preponderance it finally acquires. 

In the encounter at St.-Privat, however, one is im- 
pressed rather by the vigor of the defense. At Traute- 
nau one distinctly recognizes the successive development 
of both these modes of action ; and in the last stage of 
the combat, the advantages which the resumption of the 
offensive assured to the Austrians, 

At Villepion, it is again the offensive, favored by a 
numerical superiority, which gives success to troops void 
of military training or experience. 

At Podol, it is still a resolute, energetic, and obstinate 
offensive, which triumphs over a formidable and well- 
trained foe. 

Finally, at Villens-Bretonneux, the defensive makes 
its inferiority palpable. 

In these various occurrences, the hostile meeting was 
the result of unexpected and dissimilar circumstances. 
The action was entered upon under conditions impossi- 
ble to foresee, and which suddenly gave rise to one of 
those crises so frecpient in the life of armies, where 
tlie coup iV ocil^ decision, courage, and experience of the 
leader, have such brilliant occasions to manifest them- 
selves. 

Yet however diverse may be the initial stages of com- 
bats, history shows us that the action is developed in a 
manner which, without being uniform, presents identi- 
cal, almo.st regular phases. Usually there is a prelude 
to the engagement, then a moment wdien the fire reaches 
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its greatest intensity, then a decisive attack, and lastl}', 
a result 

This development of the combat is neither due to 
chance nor to a method of action grown out of custom ; 
but rather to the necessity of having recourse to a par- 
ticular tactical order, and to the logical employment of 
means of destruction corresponding to a maximum 
effectiveness. This tactical order and this manner of 
employing forces in action, are the consequences of the 
power and destructive effects of the arms of the present 
day. 

There is, then, in the conduct of the modern combat, 
a sort of uniform countenance, a normal type, with 
which it is necessary to have a thorough acquaintance 
in both its offensive and defensive aspects. 

This type can only be the expression of a general 
theory approaching the reality more or less closely. It 
will not be possible to bind by a fast rule an event which, 
more than all others, is exposed to the caprices of fate 
and the mischances of the unforeseen. 

But it may serve to give a proper direction to our 
ideas concerning the principal periods of the contest, 
and upon the general methods employed to insure a 
favorable issue. 

It has already been seen that in 1866, the action was 
in most cases carried on by divisions; in 1870, the army 
corps seemed to be the grand combat unit. 

Henceforth it will probably be the same. 

IST,~'i'hR OmmNSlVE. 

In consequence of studies made in different directions 
since the Franco-German war, the Prussians have as- 
sumed that in the future an offensive combat will develop 
itself as follows 

Preparation for the Goiuhat.~The army corps is marching 
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upon a single road. For several days the cavalry 
scouts have been pushing back the patrols of the enemy; 
the advanced-guards of the two forces approach each 
other ; the front finally becomes clear ; the masses are 
in contact. 

Prelude to the Combat. — The cavalry of the advanced- 
guard endeavors to pierce the screen established by the 
adversary in front of his lines, with the intention of 
reconnoitring his strength and position. It seeks to 
move around his flanks to get a glimpse of his rear. 

After having examined the situation and gathered 
necessary information, the commander of the advanced- 
guard, with a view to forcing the adversary to unmask, 
engages ail the artillery at his disposal at a distance of 
about 1600 yards from the hostile outposts. 

The infantry forms in combat order upon one flank of 
the batteries. The cavalry holds itself upon the other, 
but at a distance, prepared to carry out the duties of 
protection and surveillance intrusted to it. 

The combat begins; the assailant gains ground to the 
front until serious resistance is encountered. 

He is now in the presence of the principal hostile 
masses, and their fire forces him to pause. His object 
at this stage is only to hold his position and resist the 
counter attacks of the enemy. He will often be reduced 
to a tactically defensive role; and in order to come off 
with honor, he must especially possess the qualities of 
combativeness and tenacity. 

This prelude has the character of an offensive recon- 
naissance, and should force the enemy to deploy. The 
artillery plays here the principal part. 

Development of the Combat— The action being joined, the 
question is now to give it importance and a decisive 
result. 
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The sound of the cannon should bring the corps com- 
mander and the chief of artillery to the front, where they 
may be able to judge of the situation. 

It is essential, first of all, to estimate the gravity of 
the affair. 

To this end the corps commander augments the pro- 
portion of artillery, and brings into line, sometimes 
beside the batteries already in action, all the guns in 
hand. 

The infantry of the gross passes from the order in 
column to a close formation, ready to deploy; its bat- 
teries move forward to reinforce those of the advanced- 
guard. 

The corps artillery takes post upon the flank from 
which the corps commander has decided to make his 
principal attack. The batteries are protected by in- 
fantry occupying their intervals, and by cavalry on the 
flanks. The artillery engages, if it is able, by groups of 
four batteries, echeloned or separated by the spaces nec- 
essary for the infantry, {See Plate XI JL) 

When the latter enters into line, it advances beyond 
the batteries. 

This first phase of the combat is ordinarily a contest 
of guns. The infantry contents itself with keeping up 
a fire at points seven or eight hundred yards from the 
enemy and half this distance in front of its own batteries. 
As a rule, it constantly endeavors to gain upon the 
adversary’s infantry and reach his batteries, especially 
by means of flank movements. In the contrary case, it 
waits until its artillery has acquired a marked superiority ; 
its fire is then steady and measured, and the chain has 
yet little density; reinforcements are brought up but 
sparingly; and as much as possible the skirmishers pro- 
vide themselves with shelter. 

This period in the combat may last several hours; 
and it is the one in which the troops have the greatest 
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need of tenacity and forbearance, for tlie state of im- 
mobility in which they are placed, saps their moral force, 
especially when they see constantly before them the 
litter-bearers taking off the wounded. 

The cavalry, during this time, does not cease to ma- 
noeuvre upon the enemy’s wings, in order to discover 
his strength and the character of his movements. 

At the end of this period the combat has acquired 
full intensity. 

Decisive Act. — At the moment when a marked droop- 
ing of the enemy’s fire is observed, the corps com- 
mander trains all his guns toward the point of the hos- 
tile position on which the decisive blow is to fall. 

The remainder of the line (called by the Germans 
the demonstrative wing, and which, as this appellation 
indicates, has been appointed to make a secondary at- 
tack) advances and gives definite shape to its offensive 
movement. The artillery draws near the enemy; the 
skirmishers thicken their chain and increase the volume 
of their fire, approaching to within five or six hundred 
yards of the foremost hostile line. 

The supposition is that the corps has, up to this 
point, been able to completely engage only one division. 
The second, to which has been delegated the duty of 
making the principal thrust, has passed to the combat 
formation, — one brigade in first line, its regiments de- 
ployed side by side, and one in reserve, the cavalry on 
the outer flank. This division moves then toward the 
point of attack; its batteries, leaving their first position, 
hasten to rejoin it, placing themselves in the centre, 
abreast of the' second line, and enter vigorously into 
action within effective range of the adversary. 

They are disposed thus in the middle, because in the 
interior wing they would be speedily masked by the in- 
fantry, while at the other extremity they would be too 
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miicli in the air, and exposed to the risk of being’ forced 
to suspend their fire prematurely. 

When the second division has adopted the formation 
for the attack, when the fire of the enemy has slackened 
and the deynonstrative wing made its forward pressure 
felt, the moment for the delivery of the decisive blow 
has arrived. 

It will consist, at first, in a simultaneous assault upon 
the two principal groups of the enemy. 

The latter has been able to discern the movement pre- 
pared against his deft wing; he will move his reserves 
to this quarter or content himself with forming a defen- 
sive crotchet. The corps artillery seeks then to take 
him in flank; all the batteries aim their blows at the 
exposed wing and at the reserves endeavoring to come 
up. 

Then, when the situation seems ripe for the action of 
the wing delegated to deliver the decisive stroke, the 
infantry of the first line, supported by the divisional 
batteries, advances to within 400 yards of the enemy, 
reserving its fire, if possible. After closing up to within 
300 yards, the men fall into file-firing. The principal 
line approaches the chain, and the charge is sounded. 

Upon the entire front how solemn the moment, how 
moving the drama, how irresistible the enthusiasm! 
One assailant group penetrates to a point in the enemy’s 
position; all the others follow; the hostile force gives 
way; its lines are seized by the troops of the offensive. 

If it has been possible to conduct the action thus, it is 
not doubtful that this decisive act will lead to the cap- 
ture of the enemy’s positions and to the end of the com- 
bat* 

2ND.— 'rHE DKVENSIVS. 

Preparation for the Combat — The two divisions of the 


* See the Revue militaire de P ^tranger^ year 1883. 
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corps will feebly man the principal points of the defen- 
sive line. The cavalry will be .sent to the front to 
screen the position and observe the movements of the 
adversary. 

The corps artillery will take post in rear of the line, 
generally opposite the center. Sometimes, in order to 
lead the adversary to a deployment, it pushes to the 
front, supported by infantry, and opens fire as though 
preparing for an offensive movement. The object of its 
raancEuvre being attained, it then falls back to its first 
station. 

The divisional artillery will approach the threatened 
flank for the purpose of obliging the enemy to extend 
his lateral movements. 

The infantry will be distributed along the front, which 
has previonsl}' been divided into sections. The brigades 
and regiments will be established side by side, occupy 
all points of shelter presented by the line and throw up 
field-work.s. 

One brigade, two if possible, will be placed in reserve, 
to enable superior forces to be brought to bear against 
the enemy at the menaced points. On the strength of 
the reserves depend the defender’s chances of success. 

Lastly, if it be practicable, there will be formed a 
special detachment composed of the three arms, strength- 
ened especially in cavalry and artillery, with which to 
manoeuvre upon the menaced flank, follow the move- 
ments of the enemy, force him to extend and conse- 
quently to weaken his lines, and lead him into error 
respecting the development of the defender’s front. 

Prelude to the Combat. — This prelude will, on the defen- 
sive side, take on the character of advanced-guard com- 
bats. At first the advanced -posts will be slowly evacu- 
ated, the resistance made here being sufficiently stout. 
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however, to compel the adversary to deploy and fatigue 
his forces. 

Oil the appearance of the enemy’s columns, the divis- 
ional batteries pointed upon the approaches to the posi- 
tions, open fire. If possible, the action of the artillery 
commences upon the center, with the intent of conceal- 
ing the flanks of the position. Its strokes should oblige 
the adversary to deploy, and also serve to protect the re- 
treat of the outpost detachments. 

Development of the Action.^ — duel of artillery now takes 
place. The defender at once unlimbers all his batteries. 
He knows that those of the assailant mu.st be brought 
piecemeal into action, and he should be able to over- 
whelm them from the very outset, and thus assure to 
himself an important advantage. The infiintry, po.sted 
behind shelter 300 yards in front of the batteries, opens 
fire upon the enemy on Ins approach to within seven or 
eight hundred yards, and confines itself to an endeavor 
to curb his efforts. The combat becomes general, and 
continues until one side or the other gains a sensible 
advantage. 

Decisive Act. — As soon as this advantage becomes well 
pronounced, preparation is made for the decisive act. 
All the reserves and all the remaining batteries of the 
corps artillery should be moved toward the menaced 
quarter. 

The combat, especially the contest of artillery, in- 
crease.s in intensity up to the moment when the assailant 
infantry moves forward upon the decisive point. 

It rests then with the artillery and the massed fire of 
the infantry, to quench the ardor of the adversary and 
check his principal attack. 

If this is effected, the defender gains the ultimate ob- 
ject of his efforts, — the opportunity to assume the offen- 
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sive. He ought to seize this r61e without loss of an in- 
stant, bringing to his aid his entire remaining forces, 
and throwing himself upon the opposing troops with a 
violence that should insure their destruction, and compel 
victory to declare for his side. 

13 
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BATTLES. 

§ I. —BATTLES OP RENCONTRE. 

Many have soug-lit to classify battles, according to 
tbeir general characteristics, into a certain number of 
different types. 

In practice these classifications do not exist. 

When two armies are in movement, it comes to pass 
that one of them after making an offensive march of some 
days’ duration, encounters the cavalry of the enemy, 
and engagements take place between the opposing forces 
of this arm. Soon these affairs are multiplied; the dis- 
tance separating the armies gradually diminishes ; the 
movements of the assailant take on the character of 
manoeuvre marches ; the masses of the adversaries close 
upon each other. 

If the mounted troops have properly discharged the 
service to which they have been dedicated, the generals- 
in-chief will receive such timely warning of the presence 
of the opposing bodies as to enable them to make the 
dispositions, offensive or defensive, suited to the require- 
ments of the situation. 

In this case the hostile meeting becomes a pre-ar- 
ranged or premeditated battle. 

If, on the contrary, isolated combats take place upon 
the front, obliging new fractions to come into line, the 
cavalry to fall back upon the wings, the batteries in 
rear to take post for action, and the supports to hasten 
forward to assist in the contest, there will soon be de- 
veloped a general engagement, which may very properly 
be called 2^ chance battle ^ ox battle of rencontre. 
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Under the ordinary conditions of warfare, this will be 
the more frequent case. 

oi reitcontre \s then the rule, the premedi- 
tated battle the exception. 

This classification modifies in no degree the distinc- 
tion existing between the offensive and the defensive. 

It is necessary to bear in mind that a battle offensive 
in the beginning, may in the end become defensive, and 
conversely. 

It would be well then to adhere to this classification, 
as do the Germans. They appear to-day to have well- 
settled ideas on this subject. 

“ The probability of battles of rejtcontrey^ says Major 
Meckel, professor at the Military Academy, “ is in- 
creased by the independence of action to-day allowed 
the various fractions of an army. The initiative as- 
sumed by the V. Prussian Corps at Worth, is an example 
of this. 

“The battles of August, 1870, with exception of that 
of St.-Privat, were, on the side of the Germans, battles 
of rencontre. Some of them were inaugurated by sep- 
arate fractions, even in opposition to the desire of the 
supreme directing authority. The great battle of the 
1 8th of August itself, notwithstanding the carefully 
prepared plan, exhibits tons the IX. Prussian Corps 
engaged in a decisive contest before the hour fixed, in 
consequence of unfavorable circumstances. 

‘ ‘ This action assumed then, accidentally, the char- 
acter of a casual engagement, always so difficult to 
satisfactorily regulate. 

“ Ill every chance battle, the advantage is enlisted on 
the side of that adversary who is first able to clearly 
comprehend the situation, and get all his forces in hand. 

“ On the contrary, the one who prefers a pre-arranged 
to an accidental combat, is already in a condition of in- 
feriority. 
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“The battle oi rencontre is a proof of the activity and 
vigor of the troops. 

“ The influence of chance is here all-controlling, and 
invariably favors the more audacious side. If the assault 
is made suddenly and with spirit, the battle is already 
half won. Though such an attack may sometimes fail 
against an enemy in position, it will probably be re- 
warded by brilliant success if made with equal violence 
against the same enemy on the march. 

“ The first rule to be observed respecting battles of 
rencontre^ is to reduce the enemy to the defensive. This 
result becomes easy in proportion as the region offers 
few advantageous positions. 

“When there are points d' appiti upon a combat site, 
the struggle here becomes very spirited. 

“In these battles of rencoittre^dati^QXmQS which in 
a previously planned action precede what is called the 
decisive act, are here merged into it. 

“This act takes place upon separate parts of the 
battle-field, and at. different hours. It becomes sub- 
divided, and is dispersed on different sides. But it 
ought none the less to be clearly discerned, and to be- 
come, as in premeditated battles, the aim of the supreme 
efforts.” 

We see from what has been said that battles of ren- 
contre are to a less degree than others, governed by fixed 
rules. This observation applies to the mode of action 
of the grand units during a contest; circumstances alone 
can determine this. There exist, however, general 
principles which are recognized in all armies as guides 
in the combat, and which may be set in relief by an 
analysis of the facts of war. 

We are. thus led to a study of the usual case— the 
battle rencontre. The beginning of the campaign of 
1870 furnishes much useful instruction in this regard. 
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§ 2.— BATTLE OF FROSCHWILLER, AUGUST 6, 1870. 

1ST. — MOVEMENTS OE THE ARMIES, AUGUST 4 AND 5. 

French Army. — As a consequence of tlie combat of Wis- 
sembourg, Marshal MacMahon resolved to assemble the 
troops at his disposal at Reichshoffen. 

This concentration took place as follows — 

On August 4, the 3d Division of the ist Corps (Raoult) 
moved from Haguenaii upon Reichshoffen. 

The Lartigue Division, leaving the 87th Regiment at 
Strasburg, started on this day for Haguenau with 2 
squadrons of the 6th Lancers, and the General Artillery 
Reserve, At daybreak on the 5th, it reached Ounstett, 
after a night march, and gained Bberbach, while the 
Artillery Reserve took station on the heights westward 
of Worth. {See Plate XIK) 

On the same day, the ad Division of Reserve Cavalry 
(General Bonnemains) changed position from Phals^ 
bourg and Saverne to Haguenau and Reichshoffen. 

The ist Division of the 7th Corps (General Conseil- 
Dumdnil), which had reached Mulhouse on the 4th, re- 
ceived orders here at 7 p. m. on this day, to proceed to 
Haguenau and thence to Reichshoffen. The 1st Bri* 
gade, coinnianded by General Nicolai, reached its desti- 
nation during the day of the 5th p the ad Brigade was 
not able to complete its march until some time in the 
night. As to the Divisional Artillery, stopped at 
Haguenau on account of the railroad being obstructed; 
it was not able to rejoin. 

On the morning of this day, August 5th, the ist and 
ad Divisions of the ist Corps, as well as the troops sta* 
tioned at Seitz and Haguenau, were directed upon 
Brosch wilier. 

The 1 6th Chasseurs a pied took post upon the heights 
eastward of Niederbronn. 

Marshal MacMahon contemplated awaiting the arri- 
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val of tlie reinforcements requested from Metz, before 
engaging. 

Thus as soon as De Failly’s Corps had been made 
oyer to him, he directed it to join him at Reichshoffen. 

This order was only partially executed, and the Guyot 
de Lespart Division was the only one of whose concur- 
rence on the 6th he was assured. 

This situation, so full of perplexities during the 
morning of the 5th, seemed, however, in the eyes of the 
Marshal, to take on a different complexion in the even- 
ing, as witness his letter of the 6th to General De 
Failly. 

He thought then that the German army was march- 
ing upon Strasburg or aimed at rejoining the army on 
the Sarre. In the first hypothesis it was his intention, 
with the aid of the 5th Corps, to throw himself upon 
the right flank of the Prussian columns; in the second, 
he hoped to turn, them, and make an attack near Ober- 
Steinbach. 

“According to information received, and which ap- 
pears trustworthy,” he wrote to General De Failly, “the 
enemy designs putting himself in march toward the 
crests of the Vosges, and separating us. Should this 
movement be carried out, we must strike him in the 
defiles. If, on the contrary, he occupies only the belt 
from Wissembourg to lyembach, holding the main body 
of his forces 011 the plain, we shall unite in our attack 
upon him with a view to drive him from his positions. 

“ Put therefore one of your divisions e/z route immedi- 
ately. It is desirable that it sleep to-night at Philipps- 
bourg, occupying upon its left the positions commanding 
the road from NeiinhofFen. If the first hypothesis is 
found to be correct, this division will, at the outset, move 
to Neunboffeii, and thence upon Ober-Steinbach, which 
will be attacked 011 the same day by four brigades arriving 
by four different roads from the camp at Reichshoffen.” 
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Tlie Marshal was, no doubt, poorly inforined respect- 
ing the forces of the enemy. His cavalry, moreover, 
which (except 2 squadrons of the 5th Lancers) had set 
out on the 5th to rejoin him, w^as not in condition to 
reconnoitre effectively ; feeble reconnaissances directed 
toward Surboiirg and Lembach had made known the 
presence of the Germans at these points, and this infor- 
mation had sufficed to lead him to a settled opinion. 

To-day, under similar circumstances, the Marshal, 
better acquainted no doubt wdth the organization of the 
Germans, and their formations for the march, would, 
upon being warned of the presence of important massevS 
at a distance of 5 miles, have been well satisfied of 
the imminence of a battle on the 6th. 

During- the day of the 5th, however, our patrols came 
into collision near Gunstett and Worth with those of the 
enemy ; and hostile columns were seen in the direction 
of Dieffenbacli. But the Marshal, confident in the= 
strength of his position and in the concurrehce of the 5th 
Corps, gave him.self no uneasiness on this account. The 
troops completed their camps. 

In the evening they occupied the following positions : 

The ist Division of the ist Corps (Ducrot), between 
Frosch wilier and Neeh wilier, northward of the road 
from Froschwiller to Worth ; a battalion of the 45th 
Regiment at Jagerthal. 

The 2d Division (Pelle), and the Septeuil Brigade, to 
the south of the same road, between Froschwiller and 
the Grosserwald. : ; 

The 3d Division (Raoult), on the heights between 
Worth and Froschwiller, 

The 4th Division (De Lartigue), between Llsasshansen 
and the Niederwald, 

The Cuirassier Brigade (Michel), eastward of Eber- 
bach. 

The Cuirassier Division (Bonnemains), to the west of 
Elsasshausen. 
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The General Artillery Reserve, between the two bri- 
gades of the Raonlt Division. 

Greman Army. — This army had lost contact on the 
evening of the 4th ; but knowing that onr troops occu- 
pied Sonltz, it was led to believe that the debris of the 
forces beaten at Wissembourg had retired toward Hague- 
naii. This error was, however, to be promptly rectified. 

The cavalry, on the evening of the 4th, was directed 
to reconnoitre on the following day to a distance of half 
a march upon the right. This disposition had the effect 
of enabling it to pick up connection with our army and 
to become acquainted with our situation. 

The instructions given by the Crown Prince of Prussia 
to this end were thus expressed : — 

‘ ‘ The 4th Cavalry Division will leave its bivouacs at 
5 A. M., and advance by way of Altenstadt along the 
Haguenau road, in order to seek the enemy in the di- 
rection of Haguenau, Suffelnheim, and Rappenheim, 
and especially to explore the country ; a regiment will 
be directed from Sulz (Soultz-sou.s-Forets) toward the 
west, as far as Worth, and will reconnoitre the country 
up to Reichshoffen. ” 

Our camps having been discovered on the 5th by the 
Prussian scouts, the cominander-iii-chief of the III. 
Army gave orders for a change of front towards the west 
on the next day. He wished to make this the extent of 
his movements on the 6th, to enable him to bring up 
the forces left in rear, and to give a day’s rest to the 
troops then in hand. 

In accordance with his instructions, the II. Bavarian 
Corps was to keep in observation the country in the 
neighborhood of Tangensulzbach. 

The V. Corps was to remain at Preuschdorf. 

The II. at Surbourg. 

The I. Bavarian at Dampertsloch. 
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The 4th Cavalry Division was to face westward. 

The Werder Corps at Reimerswiller was to show front 
towards the south. 

Dastly, the VI. Corps, which had reached Daiidau on 
the 3d, w^as to send a division to Pirmasens. 

On both sides, then, there was expectation of an early 
combat, but not on the 6th. 

The battle was foreseen, and yet unexpected incidents 
were to suddenly transform it into a battle of vencontre. 
Circumstances were indeed soon to bind the hands of the 
commanders, and to show once more that two armies 
arriving in presence of each other, should be constantly 
in readiness to engage. 

2KD. — POSITION OCCUPIKD BY THE ERENCH ARMY. 

The belt at Froschwiller upon which our troops were 
posted, extended from Neehwiller to Morsbronn, the 
front measured on a right line being 4i miles, or 65 fol- 
lowing the contour of the principal features of the 
ierrain. 

The summits occupied were at a distance of about 
3000 yards from the crests on the left bank, consequently 
at a convenient distance to be swept by the Prussian 
artillery ; while our guns being of lesser range, could 
make but feeble response. The front was covered by 
the Sauer. But to derive benefit from the protection 
which this stream afforded, it would have been necessary 
to destroy the bridges, obtain command of the points of 
passage, and prepare for an effective fire against the 
shelter found on its banks ; the ridges on the right side 
dominating the outlets from Gunstett, Spaclibach, and 
Worth, should have been defensively organized. Lastly, 
the flanks of the position rested in the air. 

Our line on the left could be turned by a wood, which 
diminished the value of the village of Neehwiller in this 
quarter. Our right flank had no point of support ex- 
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cept tlie villag-e of Morsbroiin, wliicli was dominated 
toward the west by the southernmost height of the 
Frbschwiller group. It would have been advantageous 
to crown this rounded eminence by field-works, and to 
occupy the village of Forstlieim, commanding the valley 
of Eberbach, by which our troops could be turned. 
These dispositions would have been very fittingly com- 
pleted by the dispatch to the right of a strong detach- 
ment of cavalry, supported b}'^ one or two batteries (ac- 
companied, if necessary, by infantry), with instructions 
to maiKEiivre upon the flank of the hostile columns, 
while watching their movements. 

Finally, MacMahon’s Corps, in position upon these 
heights, had utilized none of the points on the opposite 
bank as advanced posts, and the reserves at its command 
were insufficient. ' 

The adoption of other dispositions would have re- 
quired a higher disposable effective, more powerful 
artillery, more mobile cavalry, better information upon 
the situation, and a longer time in which to prepare for 
the action. 


3RD. — PREWJDU I'O THU BATTI.E. 

Very early on the morning of the 6th, the voice of 
cannon was heard opposite Worth : General Raoult had 
brought his guns into line to check a reconnaissance of 
the V. Prussian Corps. The ist and 2 d French Divisions 
were at once under arms. The other divisions, instructed 
to this effect by the Marshal, followed their example. 

In a little while, each regiment occupied its assigned 
combat post. 

The right, composed of the Eartigue Division, was 
formed in two lines from Morsbronn to Elsasshatisen. 
It occupied the Petit-Bois, the Niederwald, and the 
plateau to the south. ■ Holding a space from 2 io z]4 
miles ill extent, it had in first line only two regiments 
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and a chasseur battalion : on the extreme right stood the 
3rd Tirailleurs (Colonel Gandil), which was able to dis- 
pose of but two companies for the occupation of Mors- 
bronn; the 1st Chasseur Battalion (Commandant Bureau) 
came next; then the 3rd Zouaves (Colonel Bocher). 
The 56th Regiment held itself in second line. 

In the centre was stationed the 3rd Division. Its 2nd 
Brigade (Lefebvre), composed of the 2nd Tirailleurs and 
the 48th Regiment of the Line, occupied the ground 
between Klsasshaiisen and Froschwiller; the ist 
(L’ H^riller), composed of the 36th of the Line, the 2nd 
Zouaves, and the 8th Battalion of Chasseurs a 
the spur extending from the vicinity of Froschwiller 
towards Gorsdorf, * 

On the left, the ist Division was posted in two lines 
from Froschwiller to Neehwillerl 

The Marshal kept in reserve the ist Brigade of the 
Conseil-Dumenil Division, under command of Colonel 
Champion. It took station behind the Lartigue Divi- 
sion. The Cuirassiers of the Michel Brigade were placed 
on the left of this brigade The 2nd Brigade of the 
same division was still en route to rejoin the ist. 

Behind the right of the Raoult Division stood the 
Belle Division, having on its left Bonnemaiiis’ Cuirassier 
Division and the Septeuil Cavalry Brigade. 

Later, while the combat was in progress, the ist 
Tirailleur Regiment was attached to the Conseil-Dumenil 
Division, and the Montmarie Brigade to the Raoult Di- 
vision, together with the 78th of the Line. 

The Artillery Reserve was held to the west of Frosch- 
willer. 

The French army formed thus a broken line, fronting 
east and north-east, the salient resulting from this dispo- 
sition being covered by the wood of Froschwiller. 

The reserve was a weak force made up of the Belle and 
Conseil-Dumdnil Divisions;- — ^the former still suffering 
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ill morale from the effects of its defeat at Wissemboiirg, 
the latter stripped of artillery and impaired by the 
fatigues of a long march. 

As to the artillery of the reserve, it was not in condi- 
tion to contend with that of the enemy. 

Our troops were scarcely in position, when the can- 
nonading ceased on the front, to be taken up on the left. 
The II. Bavarian corps attacked the ist Division, con- 
formably to its orders. These directed it to support the 
V, Prussian Corps as soon as the latter had become en- 
gaged. 

The Bavarians were brought to a halt on the borders 
of the forest of Dangensulzbach by the ist Zouaves (Col- 
onel Carteret- Trdcourt) and the 45tli of the Dine. Find- 
ing it impossible to debouch from this quarter, they 
made their way into Proschwiller Wood, but were un- 
able to hold their ground here, being pushed back by 
the 2nd Tirailleurs and the 48th of the Dine. General 
Hartmann having received instructions to break off the 
action, gave orders at this juncture for the withdrawal 
of his troops. Our left was thus given a respite, which 
lasted until about noon. 

The results thus far of the engagement at this point 
were as follow : The Bavarians were repulsed with a loss 
of 600 men. The casualties in the Ducrot Division 
were about the same. Commandants Marion of the ist 
Zouaves and Jodosius of the 2nd Tirailleurs, were 
killed. 

In the meantime, on our right, General Dartigue had, 
with the ist Chasseur Battalion (Commandant Bureau), 
driven in a Prussian detachment, which from Bruch- 
rniilile had been disturbing our grand-guards. 

4th,— PEVErOPMENT OP THE ACTION. 

First Period.— -After a short interval, the artillery of the 
V. Corps came into action upon the heights on the left 
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bank of the Sauer, and opened fire upon our positions. 
It was almost immediately supported by the guns of the 
2ist Prussian Division, which commenced an attack 
against our right. 

A formidable artillerj'- mass of 108 pieces was thus de- 
ployed in our front, deluging, us with projectiles. 

Our divisional artillery, supported by 4 batteries of 
the General Reserve and 2 mitrailleuse batteries, en- 
deavored to respond. Forty-eight field-guns and twelve 
mitrailleuses were thus in action for a short time. But 
inferior in number, range, and precision to the guns of 
the|^enemy, this artillery force soon recognized its impo- 
tence. It was found expedient to withdraw, first the 
mitrailleuses, then the reserve batteries, and to leave 
to the divisional batteries the duty of sacrificing them- 
selves to the necessity of a prolonged resistance. 

At this point in the combat, the 21st Division (XL 
Prussian Corps) debouched from the wood lying to the 
east of Gunstett. It moved forward in two columns, one 
of them directed upon Oberdorf and Spachbach, the 
other upon Gunstett. The latter pressed on to the 
Sauer at Bruchmuhle. Here 6 battalions of the 41st 
Brigade, supported by companies of the 20th, attacked 
our ist Chasseur Battalion. The latter, despite its crit- 
ical situation, made an energetic resistance; but soon 
the commandant and two captains were killed, and be- 
ing outflanked, it was obliged to fall back. 

The Prussians then passed the Sarre and advanced 
upon our positions. 

General Lartigue brought against them a battalion 
and a half of the 3rd Tirailleurs, and two battalions of 
the 56th Regiment,— -a force scarcely equal to a half of 
their effective. This inferiority did not, however, pre- 
vent our soldiers from repulsing the Prussians. After 
having rallied the ist Chasseur Battalion, Colonel 
Gandil, of the 3rd Tirailleurs, putting himself at the 
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head of his troops, drove the adversary beyond the 
Saner. 

The Prussian column directed upon Spachbach had 
debouched in its turn, crossed the stream, and attacked, 
in the Niederwald, a grand-guard of the 3rd Zouaves. 
The latter gave way ; the entire regiment then entered 
the action, but notwithstanding its stout resistance, was 
forced to abandon the eastern border to an enemy far 
overmatching it in numbers. Its colonel then asked for 
reinforcements, and was sent a battalion of the 56th 
Regiment. Thus strengthened, it threw itself upon the 
assailant, pressed him back toward Spachbach, 'and' re- 
sumed occupation of the eastern skirts of the Nieder- 
wald. In this action, Ivieut. -Colonel Deshorties and 
Commandant Pariset lost their lives. 

While these events were passing on our right, the 
commander of the V. Prussian Corp.s, seeing our artillery 
overpowered and the village of Worth in flames, was 
convinced that the attack had been sufficiently prepared 
on our centre. 

He ordered the 20th Brigade to seize Worth and the 
heights of Elsasshausen. The Raoult and Conseil-Du- 
meiiil Divisions, perceiving the preparations for this 
attack, took measures to repulse it. 

The battle was thus joined upon the entire front. 
The 2nd Zouave Regiment (Colonel Detrie) was posted 
between the two roads leading from Frosch wilier and 
Elsasshausen to Worth. On its left came the 3rd Bat- 
talion of the 36th Regiment, then the 48th Regiment 
(Colonel Rogier). Farther on, the 2nd Tirailleurs 
(Colonel Suzzoni), together with the two other battalions 
of the 36th, held the wood of Frosch wilier. The Conseil- 
Dumenil Division stood in reserve to the west of Elsass^ 
hausen, with exception of the ist Battalion of the 21st 
Reginientj which was deployed to the right of the 2ud 
Zouaves. 
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The Prussians occupied Worth without encountering 
resistance, and from the approaches to this village di- 
rected upon ns a violent musketry fire, which, power- 
fully seconded by their artillery, rendered our positions 
almost untenable. Then believing our lines sufficiently 
shaken, they advanced on the right and left of the 
Troschwiller road. But their masses were unable to 
break through the troops of the Raoult Division. They 
wfere even driven back into Worth by the 2iid and 3rd 
Battalions of the and Zouaves. Under the personal lead- 
ing of Commandants Soye and Coiffd, these valiant 
troops, springing forward with the bayonet, threw them 
in disorder upon a regiment in the act of debouching, 
and pushed into the village with them. 

Here again, as at Spachbach and Bruclimiihle, the 
attacks of the enemy were repulsed. 

Thus at II A. M., the German offensive movement had 
met with an overthrow at all points. Our success was 
clearly affirmed; but after breaking the force of the 
assailant’s blow, our troops were content to remain in 
their positions wi^out eiideavorfng to assume the of- 
fensive. 

The enemy, on his part,: restricted himself to the oc- 
cupation of the valley, and the road to Haguenau. All 
his efforts to move forward had proved abortive. 

Affairs remained in this condition until about i p. M. 
The Prussian general staff has characterized the situa- 
tion in the following terms: — • 

“In these positions, exposed to a terrible fire, the 
troops held their ground only with great difficulty against 
the violent and repeated assaults of the enemy. In the 
meanwhile, the latter, in order to get a solid footing on 
the slopes, had pressed into service the walls, hedges, 
buildings, and plantations that abounded there, and 
which afforded him excellent opportunities to suddenly 
assail the Prussian infantry and pour upon it a wither- 
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ing shower of bullets, whenever It attempted to push to 
the front. At no point was it possible to advance be- 
yond Worth. Telling losses attended all our efforts in 
this direction, and these were especially emphasized 
during the retreats that followed. 

“In brief, the three corps of the first line of the III. 
Army beheld more or less considerable fractions of their 
forces involved in a combat during the course of' which 
they were at some points obliged, after murderous losses, 
to renounce advantages already gained; while in other 
quarters they could only with the greatest difficulty 
maintain their ground against the impetuous onslaughts 
of the French.” 

In the estimation of the enemy, our army had then, 
at this period of the contest, an advantage over the 
three corps confronting it. 

The success obtained under these conditions shows 
that with equal numbers and as powerful means of ac- 
tion, we should probably have carried the day in spite 
of our defective tactical dispositions. 

Yet in the actual state of the case, the moment was 
critical for the Germans. Their left wing was in dis- 
order, and after meeting checks in all their attempts at 
advancing, they were pushed to the dilemma of leaving 
the honors of the action with us or recommencing the 
strife with new energy. 

The Crown Prince, who was loath to deliver battle 
until all his forces were in hand, had already given in- 
structions “not to continue the struggle, and to avoid 
everything that might induce a fresh one.” 

It was at this juncture that General Von Kirchbach 
gave one of those examples of resolution and of assump- 
tion of the initiative which have so often been for the 
Prussian armies warrants of success. 

He replied to the Coramander-in-Chief that “it was 
no longer in his power to break off the combat,” gave 
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orders to his two divisions to move forward, and re- 
quested the neighboring corps to lend their concurrence 
in an effort to give renewed vigor to the contest. 

In response to the invitation sent him, the com- 
mander of the XL Corps urged forward the march of the 
22nd Division. Soon, moreover, the 1. Bavarian Corps 
was to debouch from the wood of Prenschdorf, and mass 
itself to the south of Gorsdorf. Thus an entire new 
corps was thrown into. the balance against ns. 

Second Period. — Under orders of its chief, the V. Prus- 
sian Corps advanced again upon the forces of our centre, 
which fell back; but its progress was stopped in the 
wood of Froschwiller by the 2nd Tirailleurs, and the 
78th and 48th Regiments of the Line. 

On our right, the arrival of the 22nd Prussian Division 
at I p. M., gave a deadly intensity to. the. enemy’s fire. 

At the same time fresh German columns were ap- 
proaching from all sides. 

Marshal MacMahon, from his post near Elsasshausen, 
followed these movements with an attentive eye. His 
limited resources did not permit him to make prepara- 
tions answerable to those of the enemy, further than to 
advance 4 batteries for the defense of the approaches to 
Froschwdller and Blsas.shausen. 

The Crown Prince having reached the field, sanctioned 
the initiative of General Von Kirchbach, assumed direc- 
tion of affairs, and forthwith accelerated the march of all 
the troops of the second line. To the forces already en- 
gaged he assigned as objective the villages serving as 
i)oint d'^appui to the centre of our position. The battle 
was renewed with desperation throughout the entire 
line. 

General Raoult was obliged to send the 8th Chasseur 
battalion to reinforce the Lefebvre Brigade in the wood 
of Froschwiller. 

. . >3 ■ ■ 
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On our right, a fresh attack upon the Niederwald was 
prepared by 72 pieces of artillery, with which we had 
been unable, in any degree, to join issue. Soon Prus- 
sian columns, debouching from Spachbach, assailed the 
northern and eastern borders of this wood. Our troops, 
under the strain of a combat sustained since morning, 
had begun to feel the effects of exhaustion; yet notwith- 
standing this, they kept a good countenance. They 
realized, however, that they must eventually be forced 
back by the weight of numbers. 

General Lartigue asked reinforcements of the Mar- 
shal. The latter in response could send him only a few 
batteries, and these were very quickly forced to retire. 

Soon our infantry, overpowered by the continually in- 
creasing musketry fire of the enemy, and the blows of 
his artillery which we were obliged to receive without 
reply, found itself powerless, and out of condition to 
niaintain its ground. 

The 2ist Regiment of the Line had lost its lieutenant- 
colonel and Commandant Labeaume. Notwithstanding 
the energy of Colonel Morand, its commander, it was 
under the necessity of falling back as far as Le Petit- 
Bois, between the Niederwald and Elsasshausen. The 
3rd Regiment of Zouaves, uncovered on one flank, was 
also compelled to draw off as far as the salient of the 
Niederwald, opposite Le Petit-Bois. These regiments 
ill their new positions confronted the enemy and obliged 
him to call a halt. ' 

Concurrently, the 3rd Regiment of the Line, com- 
manded by Colonel Champion, having deplo3^ed in ad- 
vance of Elsasshausen, had charged upon the Prussians 
in the direction of Worth, and pressed back the troops 
which had won ground toward the heights. But it was 
unable to drive them beyond the Sauer. 

The struggle had become furious in the part of th% 
field occupied by the Raoult and Conseil-Dumdnil Di- 
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visions, which despite their numerical inferiority, con- 
tinued to resist with obstinacy. 

While the action was thus developing along our front, 
a grand offensive movement was preparing against our 
right The chief of the XL Prussian Corps, having : 

learned that the Wiirtemberg troops were coming to his ^ 

support, sent the aand Division to replace the 21st Then 
forming three columns, he directed them upon the Sauer 
by way of Spachbach, Gunstett, and Diirrenbach. 

The first then moved forward toward the Niederwald 
to reinforce the battalions which had succeeded in wrest- 
ing from us the eastern border and had begun to take 
possession of the northern edge. 

The 3rd Zouaves and the 21st and 56th Regiments of 
the Dine, as well as the 17th Chasseur Battalion, re- 
doubled the ardor of their resistance in an endeavor to 
hold these new enemies at baj'. Although they stood 
under a most crushing artillery fire, they fought with 
desperate determination. 

The column from Gunstett attacked the 3rd Tirail- 
leurs, already outflanked upon the left. 

This brave regiment was obliged to fall back in the 
direction of the plateaus, where it succeeded in making 
a stand ; but the Prussians then seized the Albert Farm- 
stead,* which, having been set on fire by their shells, was 
of necessity evacuated by us. The situation of our right 
wing was rapidly becoming critical. 

5TH.— decisive attack. 

The third Prussian column, with a strength of 6 bat- 
talions and a cavalry regiment (about 6,000 men), had 
crossed the stream at the approaches to Diirrenbach, and | 
formed into company columns, which from all sides 
moved upon Morsbronn. Our two Tirailleur companies 


* AlbrecEtsMuserhof. 
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posted in tliis village, were making ready to receive this 
formidable attack, when General Lacretelle, seeing the 
danger, directed the 56th Regiment to incline toward 
the point from which the assault was to come, and 
asked for reinforcements. The Marshal replied that he 
had no longer a disposable combatant, and that the 
ground must be held until the arrival of the Guyot de 
Lespart Division. Relying upon the hope of prompt 
succor, the Tirailleurs sustained the contest with energy; 
but soon, turned by the ravine of Eberbach, they were 
forced to evacuate Morsbronn. 

The enemy had now two points of support upon the 
right bank of the Sauer,— -Morsbronn and Albrechts- 
hauserhof. Moreover the ravine just mentioned afforded 
him shelter and permitted him to partially turn our 
right. 

The 3rd Tirailleurs, intermixed with the soldiers of 
various other organizations, retired in the direction of 
Eberbach, halted in the wood situated to the south of 
this village, again faced the enemy, and re-opened fire. 
Our right then extended from this wood to the Nieder- 
wald. 

Blit our men were exhausted. Unprotected by artil- 
lery and without reserves, they began to lose spirit : they 
were falling back toward the Eberbach ravine, their 
ranks meanwhile sensibly thinning. General Lartigue 
was obliged to recognize that the cohesion of his various 
bodies was broken up, and that his troops were not in 
condition to continue the action. He then ordered a 
retreat, and requested General Duhesme to cover the 
movement, 

• Straightway the Michel Brigade, composed of the 8th 
and 9th Cuirassiers (commanded respectively by Col- 
onels De la Roch^re and Waternau), began to form be- 
low Eberbach, fronting southward. Notwithstanding 
the extremely unfavorable character of the ground, it 
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made dispositions for the charge. Each regiment was 
formed into column of platoons : the 8th Cuirassiers in 
first line, the 9th in second, extending beyond the first 
to the right ; and lastly came two squadrons of the 6tli 
Eaucers. 

General Michel, with sword uplifted, led forward his 
cuirassiers. They dashed upon Morsbronn with the cry 
oi Vive la France ! It was then that, through a storm 
of bullets and under a crushing fire from the batteries 
of Gunstett, took place this historic charge. 

Our horsemen, falling upon the Prussian infantry re- 
forming before Morsbronn, were received by a terrible 
fire. Passing through the intervals, they reached the 
village, dashed into the midst of the hostile masses 
which filled the streets, and soon found themselves hud- 
dled together before the barricades lying across their 
path. They were shot down at short range, and the 
majority killed, wounded, or captured. Those who 
succeeded in escaping from the place, had still to fight 
the Prussian hussars, and the troops encountered on the 
plain. But there was no longer hope of rallying these 
scattered horsemen. 

This brigade, almost annihilated, was not able to re- 
assemble until the following night at Saverne. 

The losses inflicted upon the enemy by this charge 
were insignificant but the heroic effort of the Michel 
Brigade had not, however, been in vain. It had curbed 
the enthusiasm of the adversary, and permitted the 
withdrawal of the 56tli Regiment, which was compro- 
mised. Finally the Eartigue Division had been able to 
make a movement to the rear. 

While this charge was in progress, two companies of 
the 3rd Zouaves, under orders of Commandant Charmes, 
sought to recapture the buildings at Albrechtshauserhof ; 
but after compelling the enemy to retire for a moment, 
the Commandant fell mortally wounded, and his small 
force was thrown back into the Niederwald. 
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The Germans, elated by the retreat of our right, then 
gave increased emphasis to their offensive. The 56th 
Regiment, forming the rear-guard, vainly strove to 
check their advance. Cruelly tried by the converging 
fire which searched its ranks, and witnessing the fall of 
its chief. Colonel M^na, it was obliged to resume its 
retrograde movement. 

When the Lartigue Division reached Lberbach, it wms 
found that its regiments had become intermingled.. 
The generals were endeavoring to reconstitute the tac- 
tical units, when a Prussian column was seen debouch- 
ing from Forstheim. Our right now beheld itself com- 
pletely turned, and the necessity was urgent for pushing 
on as far as Schirlenhof. 

While passing through this village, the absence of the 
3rd Zouaves was noticed. This regiment had remained 
behind, fighting in the Niederwald. The 56th of the 
Line then took position to assist in protecting its return. 
It had not received in season the order to retreat, and 
the troops had continued to dispute possession of this 
wood with the assailant. 

Soon however Colonel Bocher, perceiving that his 
regiment was turned and compromised, ordered the 
firing to'cease, rallied around him all the troops within 
grasp, and forming them into echelons, succeeded in 
rejoining the main body of the division. But many of 
his men still remained in the wood. Under the direc- 
tion of the officers with them, they continued the fire 
until their ammunition was exhausted. In the end 
they were obliged to succumb. All not killed, were 
captured. 

This regiment had sustained a loss in killed and 
wounded of 40 officers out of 65, and 1,580 men out of 
2,190. Three hundred of the wounded included in 
these figures were subsequently found to have been cap- 
tured. It had thus sacrificed at Froschwiller about 
two-thirds of its officers and half of its rank and file. 
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The combat of the 3rd Zouaves in the Niederwald, 
will ever be remembered in onr army as a warlike event 
worthy to be honored, worthy to be held up to view as 
ail example. • - 

Masters of Eberbach and the Niederwald, the Ger- 
mans occupied the right of our original line. It was 
now about 2 P. M, 

End of the Battle. — Notwithstanding the defeat of the 
Lartigue Division, the Marshal remained undaunted at 
Elsasshausen, and thought only of continuing the 
struggle, which still raged furiously on the front of the 
Raoult and Conseil-Dumenil Divisioms. 

Toward i o’clock, the 1 . Bavarian Corps had entered 
the line, giving new impulse to the offensive. It suc- 
ceeded in gaining the road which leads up to Frosch- 
willer along the wood of this name. 

At the same time, the II. Bavarian Corps renewed its 
attack against General Ducrot. The latter, however, 
le.ss closely pressed than General Raoult, was able to 
send him the 13th Chasseur Battalion of the i8th Regi- 
ment, which sufficed for a time to hold the enemy in 
check. 

But to the east of Elsasshausen and Le Petit-Bois, the 
V. Prussian Corps was able to gain ground, and it be- 
came urgently necessary to oppose its farther progress 
here. 

The Marshal threw’ forward into this quarter the 
Maire Brigade, which had reached the scene of the en- 
gagement only on the morning of this day. This force, 
composed of the 47th Regiment (Colonel De Gram mont) 
and the 99th (Colonel De Saint-Hilaire), advanced upon 
Worth, formed by battalions in double column. The 
Prussians recoiled before this attack ; but coming to a 
halt near the town, and making use of the cover afforded 
by their position, they opened a most destructive fire, 
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killing- General Maire and disabling Colonels De Grani- 
mont and De Saint-Hilaire. 

This occurred at the time the XI. Corps was seizing 
the northern border of the Niederwald. 

It was not long before the Maire Brigade was assailed 
in flank. Obliged to fall back, it sheltered itself in Le 
Petit-Bois. 

General I’Heriller, forming into a ^body in this quar- 
ter the soldiers that had become separated from their 
colors, A’ainly essayed an attack upon Worth. He was 
himself wounded, and his command in its turn thrown 
back. 

The Marshal again called upon General Ducrot for 
reinforcements. The latter, relying upon the ist Zou- 
aves to curb the advance of the Bavarians, sent him 
Coloiiel Franchessin with the 96th of the Line. 

This brave regiment at once hastened forward by way 
of Elsasshausen and Le Petit-Bois to the attack of the 
Niederwald, and again forced the Prussians to retire ; 
but soon its colonel was killed ; the masses of the XL 
Corps returned to the charge, and the 96th was cast back 
as far as Blsasshausen, which was now our one remain - 
mg point d' appui o\\ the right. Le Petit-Bois then fell 
into the hands of the enemy. 

The situation was grave. 

General Colson, chief-of-stafF to the Marshal, had just 
been killed by his side. Nevertheless the latter, bent 
upon continuing the action, still refused to cede the 
position to the enemy. 

Acting under his order, General Wolf, whose brigade 
had already been severely tried, made a last attempt to 
retake Le Petit-Bois. 

Before the vigorous onset of our troops, the XL 
Prussian Corps wavered for an instant ; but the murder- 
ous fire which it poured upon us put a term to this fresh 
effort. 
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Ill this quarter, however, our coiiiiter-ofFensive inove- 
nients had exhausted the enemy and produced a mo- 
mentary hesitation in his ranks. 

“The French artillery at Blsasshaiiseii,” says the 
Prussian account, “directed such a violent fire against 
the northern border of the Niederwald, and the cqpse 
occupied by the Prussians, that the latter were com- 
pelled to decide upon a further advance, or consent to 
forfeit the advantages purchased by such heavy losses. 

“To the first alternative, it might have been objected, 
it is true, that the troops were very much exhausted, 
that they had been more or less disorganized in the pre- 
ceding struggles, and that they no longer had at their 
disposal more than three intact battalions ; * * * but 
on the other hand, to break off the offensive was to give 
the enemy a breathing space, and invite him to turn 
with all his forces upon the V. Corps.” 

It was nearly 3 o’clock. Considering the circum- 
stances of its situation, it had become impossible for the 
French army to further continue resistance. It was the 
duty of the Marshal to think of retreat and the means 
of protecting it. 

The only force remaining at hand was Bonnemains’ 
Cuirassier Division. By dint of repeated charges in the 
direction of Worth, and at the price of woeful sacrifices, 
it succeeded, for a moment, in bridling the offensive of 
the German forces ascending from the valley. 

But during this vigorous action, the commander of 
the XL Prussian Corps had riddled the village of Elsass- 
hausen with shells, and his infantry had then stormed 
it, compelling our troops to abandon the place and re- 
tire toward the Grosserwald. 

We had now no point of shelter save Froschwiller, 
which was soon to be beset from the south and east. 

The Marshal, still seeking to defend it, ordered to tlie 
front all available batteries of the Reserve Artillery. 
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Unluckily, this movement was tardily executed. It 
did not take place until the very moment the enemy was 
debouching from Elsasshausen, and several guns fell 
into his hands. 

All seemed over, -when the Marshal made an appeal 
to the ist Algerian Tirailleurs. This brave regiment, 
despoiled of a third of its effectives at Wissembourg, and 
counting now scarcely 1500 men, deploj^ed before Elsa.ss- 
hausen under a violent fire, and led by its chiefs of bat- 
talion, Commandants Sermeiisan, De Lammerz, and De 
Coulange, precipitated itself upon the enemy. 

The latter was forced back upon Elsasshausen and 
then driven through Ee Petit-Bois into the Niederwald. 
The tirailleurs even captured 6 guns, but were unable 
to remove them owing to lack of team.s. 

Soon, unfortunately, this gallant force, overmatched 
in numbers, was compelled to give way, and retire in 
its turn as far as the Grosserwald. 

In the meantime, the bodies on the left under Gen- 
eral Ducrot, and a part of the troops of the center under 
Genei'al Raoult, held their ground in the wood and vil- 
lage of Froschwiller, resisting to the last extremity. 
Our forces, however, were much diminished, and our 
ammunition w^as giving out. The enemy overwhelmed 
us with his fire. Moreover, his masses outflanked us. 

Colonel Suzzoni of the 2nd Tirailleurs and Command- 
ant Poyet of the 8th Chasseurs, had just been killed. 
The 48tli Regiment of the Line was finally shaken, and 
obliged to give w^ay. Then the defenders of Erosch- 
willer Wood, weakened by their losses, slowly remounted 
the heights toward the village, where General Raoult 
concentrating their efforts, stubbornly confronted the 
assailants. He himself was killed here. 

Erosch wilier was surrounded. The resistance con- 
tinued only on the northern front of the village and in 
some of the houses ; but our brave • troops were ex- 
hausted, and incapable of holding out much longer. 
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Several isolated attempts were still made 011 the out- 
skirts of the town, and Colonel Poissonniers of the 2nd 
Lancers gloriously sacrificed his life in charging with 
two squadrons the Prussian batteries to the north of 
Elsasshauseii, which were bringing a flank fire to bear 
upon our groups in retreat toward the Grosserwald. 

It was 5 o’clock. General Ducrot alone had his troops 
in hand. 

He was intrusted by the Marshal with the duty of 
covering the retreat. With this in view, he formed 
upon the edge of the Grosserwald, then upon the 
heights dominating Reichshoffen. He thus held back 
the enemy’s masses, which were exhausted by their very 
successes, and gave to the debris of our forces time to 
gain Reichshoffen, and thence the road to Niederbronn. 

During the entire battle Marshal MacMahon gave the 
most noble example of coolness, courage, and tenacity. 

One of the last to leave Frosch wilier, just before the 
capture of that place, on the border of the Grosserwald 
he personally superintended the movements in protec- 
tion of the retreat. Then proceeding to Reichshoffen, 
he indicated Saverne as the rallying point. 

The enemy began the pursuit, but was soon stopped 
by the Guyot De Lespart Division, which had just de- 
ployed upon the heights to the north and east of Nieder- 
bronn. 

6th. — COMMENTS. 

Losses. — The casualties in the battle of Froschwiller 
were in keeping with the desperation displayed by the 
combatants. On our side, they reached 760 officers and 
20,000 men. Of this number 4,188 gained Strasburg 
and 6,000 fell into the hands of the enemy. With these 
deductions, we have a loss in killed and wounded of 
about 10,000. The German casualties were 489 officers, 
and 10, 153 men, killed, wounded, and missing. ‘ 
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We lo.st, ill addition, 28 field-guns and 5 mitrailleuses. 

The effectives engaged were; — 

On our side, 46,500 men with 119 guns. 

On the side of the Germans, 125,500 men supported 
by 312 guns. 

We had then fought in the proportion of i against 2.6. 

The losses of the enemy were 7 pr. ct, ours, 21 pr. ct, 
of the effective. 

Our army gave proof, then, in this terrible action, of 
an energy which made its defeat honorable and added 
dignity to it. *' 

The battle of Froschwiller is one, the recollection of 
which, notwithstanding the pain it revives, is worthy 
to be religiously cherished. The Germans themselves 
have done justice to the intrepidity of the vanquished 
in the following terms: — 

“As we have seen, the commander-in-chief of the 
French forces contended to the last extremity against 
the superior numbers of the Germans ; everywhere his 
troops had fought with great bravery; his entire cavalry 
voluntarily sacrificed itself to relieve the pressure upon the 
other arms. But when he was beset from all quarters, 
when the single line of retreat was found to be seriously 
threatened, the resistance necessarily came to an end.” 

Causes of the Battle. — -The battle was begun upon the 
initiative of Colonel Von der Esch, chief-of-staff of the 
V. Prussian Corps, who, fearing to see our forces throw 
themselves en masse n^yon the German left, came to the 
determination of unlimbering the entire artillery of his 
corps, and opening the action upon the center. 

It was not the design of the Grown Prince nor of 
Marshal MacMahoii to commence the coinbat on the 
6th ; both desired to make a concentration of forces. 

It is then to the habit of assuming the initiative on 
the part of the leaders of the Prussian army, that we 
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must ascribe tlie origin of this battle of re^icon&e. 
Pushed too far, this quality may prove a defect, and 
entail serious consequences. But in the present in- 
stance a counterpoise to this danger was afforded by the 
sentiment of solidarity which prevailed among the 
Prussians, and the absolute confidence that each force 
had in the concurrence of the neighboring bodies. 

Yet the initiative of the chief-of-staff of the X. Corps 
was not the sole determining cause of the combat. 
Marshal MacMahoii might have stolen away on August 
5 ; he would, perhaps, have done so had he been certain 
of the effective of the army before him, and realized its 
power for offensive action. 

The insufficiency of the reconnoitring service in the 
French army must then be set down as one of the con- 
tributory causes of the engagement. 

It was, in truth, difficult for the Marshal to gain in- 
telligence of the enemy, since on the 5th almost his 
entire cavalry force was still on the march to rejoin 
him. Yet such information was not entirely wanting. 
On the evening of the 4th, from the highest point of 
the Col du Pigeonnier Xx^ hdA been able to estimate the 
importance of the hostile masses arrayed on the plains. 
Moreover, the report made by General Pell6 upon 
the combat of Wissembourg, the reconnaissance of 
General Nansouty toward Lauterbourg, and the extent 
of the German positions, should have convinced him 
that he was confronted by an army more than 100,000 
strong. 

Again, General De Failly had advised him that it was 
possible to send only one division to his aid. The ist 
Corps was then entirely free to decide whether to accept 
battle or beat a retreat. 

It is permissible to suppose that the Marshal relied 
too much upon the valor of his troops, while failing to 
accord sufficient importance to the numerical superiority 
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and the qualities of the opposing army. He was also 
ignorant of the power of the German artillery. 

Strategical Considerations.— The importance of the line 
of the Vosges, was shown in relief by the defeat at 
Reichshoffen. * It now became apparent that this was 
the true strategic frontier, and that the bulk of the 
French forces should have been assembled in this 
quarter.’ 

From this it may then be concluded that concentra- 
tions of armies upon the defensive should generally be 
effected upon those parts of the frontier offering the 
most advantages to the enemy. 

In 1870, the frontier of the Sarre was protected by the 
fortified place Metz, while that of the Vosges required 
the presence of an army for its defense. 

Tactical Considerations.— From a tactical point of view, a 
study of the battle of Froschwiller makes clear, in the 
first instance, the new method of employing artillery in 
battle. 

The Prussian general-staff refers to the fact in these 
terms — 

‘‘One is struck, at the outset, by the essential differ- 
ences between the present method of employing artillery 
in the German army and that . formerly in vogue. In- 
terpolated into the head of the columns of march, this 
arm made an early appearance upon the field of battle, 
and its fire, in most cases, preluded the important of- 
fensive thrusts. Holding its ground with immovable 
tenacity when once established upon a point, it con- 
stituted there in some measure a fixed frame-work for 
the line of battle ; while the French batteries, on the 


*The name by which tbe battle of Froschwiller is generally known 
among the people in France. — Tr. 
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contrary, in most instances, formed only a sort of mov- 
able scaffolding for this line. . Favored by superior 
materiel^ the German artillery was in condition to give 
to the infantry the support of which it stood in need, in 
presence of the more improved rifle of the French. 

“It is observed that in the German staff there is a 
very pronounced tendency to engage the artillery in 
masses under all circumstances and from the initial step 
in the action, and to associate it mo.st intimately with 
the task of the infantry.” 

Touching the latter arm, the advantages of long-range 
fire are also made evident in the battle we are consider- 
ing, This feature of modern small arms had permitted 
our infantry to retard the progress of the hostile bat- 
teries, and the German foot-soldiers to render nugatory 
the efforts of our cavalry. 

But rapidity of fire often produced a premature ex- 
haustion of ammunition, while the losses inflicted upon 
the advensary were not in keeping with the enormous 
consumption of cartridges. It was evident that a better 
method of fire instruction was indispensable. 

“With regard to the conditions of the contest, it was 
surely not always possible,” says the Prussian general- 
staff, “to push the German infantry far enough to the 
froiH to enable it to completely protect its artillery 
against the effects produced by the long-range rifle of 
the enemy. The advantage given the infantry by the 
power to fire to great distances, wa^ several times ap- 
parent ; but, again, it was also seen, especially in the 
defensive combats to which this arm was subsequently 
called, that musketry acquired its entire efficacy only at 
short ranges, and that proper preliminary instruction 
could alone give to the fire the precision requisite to 
repulse all direct attacks in the open field.” 

The mode of action of the Prussian artillery and in- 
fantry at Froschwiller, demonstrated moreover - 
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ist. — The utility of natural cover ; 

2nd. — The necessity of great .practical experience in 
order to turn to account all the accidents of the soil ; 

3rd. — The considerable advantage which numerous 
points of shelter give to the front of the line of battle ; 

4th. — The obligation resting upon the offensive to 
continually gain ground in front or upon the flanks, 
and to stop only when the enemy is vanquished ; 

5th.— The difficulties experienced by the leaders of 
the smaller units in retaining their hold upon affairs 
during the combat. 

The memorable charges made by our, cuirassiers and 
lancers in the direction of Morsbronn and Worth, 
proved that cavalry could no longer break through still 
intact infantry, that at the utmost it would be able only 
to temporarily arrest the movement of this arm, or retard 
its action ; that its sole mission consists, then, in sacri- 
ficing itself. This being the case, demands should be 
made upon it to execute a charge, only in the last ex- 
tremity. ' As a consequence, its rdle in combats will in 
general be better defined when restricted to the flanks of 
armies, where reconnaissance service still offers to its 
efforts a most useful aim. 

The decisive act in the battle of Frosch wilier was the 
turning stroke delivered against"' our right. This man- 
oeuvre owed its success to the numerical superiority of 
the enemy, and to the weakness of our line in this 
quarter. 

After the reconnaissance of our positions on the 5th, 
if the situation of our right flank had been properly 
estimated, the necessity would no doubt have been ap- 
parent, either of diminishing the extent of the front or 
of strengthening the right by the construction of field- 
works, the installation of one or two batteries here, and 
probably by the occupation of Forstheim, which would 
have precluded access to the valley of Bberbach. 
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Since these events, it has been asked if our troops 
ought to have taken the offensive at the moment when 
the V. Prussian Corps, checked in its efforts, was hesi- 
tating over a renewal of its attack. 

In replying to this observation, it is proper to remark 
that the Marshal considered the movements directed 
against his lines up to mid-day simply as demonstrations, 
and that he awaited the real attack before coming to a 
decision. 

The chief of an army is alone qualified to decide in a 
situation so delicate. 

Abroad, however, it has been remarked on this sub- 
ject that our ist Corps by its neglect in this respect re- 
duced itself to a passively defensive role, and that this 
perhaps still further endangered the issue of the battle. 

We have yet to examine what effect the arrival of the 
De Failly Corps would probably have had upon the for- 
tunes of the day, or at least the Lesparts and Gose Di- 
visions of this corps, which, as we have previously seen, 
would have been able to reach the theatre of action before 
noon. 

These two divisions would have constituted a reinforce- 
ment of 15,000 men and 36 guns, whose timely arrival 
would perhaps have determined the Marshal to take the 
offensive after the first repulses inflicted upon the Prus- 
sians. This succor might have resulted in changing 
the whole complexion of the combat. At all events, it 
would probably have permitted the continuance of the 
resistance, and the holding of the positions occupied 
since morning. ’ . 

Consequences of the Battle. — These were of the gravest 
possible character. Our defeat entailed the loss of Al- 
sace, opened the country to invasion, and uncovered the 
right flank of the army of the Sarre, which thenceforth 
could be easily turned by the III. Gefmaii Army. 

■ ' ■ I/L ■ ' 
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As we have observed, the battle of Froscli wilier, be- 
fore being transformed by circumstances into a battle of 
rejicontre^ XxdA been foreseen by the leaders of the two 
opposing armies. Presented then as an example of a 
casual engagement, it might very properly be urged 
against such a designation that this action was not 
entirely due to chance. 

In this connection the history of the war of 1870 
offers us, a few days after Froschwiller, a battle which 
has a just claim to be considered a type— that of Rtzon- 
ville. Viewed in this light, it should not be passed 
unnoticed. , 

§ 3.— BATTEE OF REZONVILEE, AUGUST 16, 1870. 

I.— Positions of the Armies. 

French Army.— On August 15, 1870, the French army 
was in march from Metz upon Verdun. The Forton 
and Du Barail Cavalry Divisions (3d and 1st Reserve 
Divisions respectively) reconnoitred the line of march, 
the one upon the Mars-la-Tour, the other upon the 
Conflans road. 

At about 8 A. M. General Forton discovered at Rezon- 
ville two Prussian squadrons on reconnaissance duty. 

The latter at his approach fell back upon Puxieux. 
The Murat Dragoon Brigade was sent in pursuit Near 
Troll ville it was received by the fire of a battery, and 
eaned toward the north upon Mars-la-Tour, where it 
picked up connection with its division.' General Forton 
had then before him at Puxietix the I3tli Prussian 
Cavalry Brigade (General Von Redern), which had been 
directed to reconnoitre the road from Metz to Verdun 
and ‘‘harass the troops which might be encountered 
there.” 

General Von Redern at xi o’clock had at his disposal 
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15 squadrons and 2 batteries. Other bodies of horse 
came up at the sound of his guns, and at 2 o’clock he 
held 34 squadrons in readiness to engage. 

Before this mass General Forton could not hope to 
maintain himself at Mars-la-Tour with but 16 squad- 
rons, and fell back upon Vionville, where lie rejoined 
the Valabr&gue Division of the 2nd Corps, marching in 
his wake. 

These two divisions went into bivouac eastward of 
Vioiiville. {See Plate XV.) 

In the evening, the army occupied the following 
positions : — 

Headquarters at Gravelotte. 

The 2nd Corps, in advance of Rezonville, to the south 
of the road. 

The 6th Corps, on the right of the 2nd, northward of 
the same road. 

The 3rd Corps held three divisions and its cavalry 
between Verneville and Saint-Marcel. Its 3rd Division 
was still in rear at Da Maison-de-Planche, the encum- 
bered state of the roads having delayed its march. 

The 4th Corps was on the way to Doncourt. 

The Guard stood at Gravelotte. ■ 

The Forton and Valabr^gue Cavalry Divisions were 
at Vionville 

In the evening, the commaiider-in- chief sent his 
corps the following order : “Food will be taken at 4 
A. M. to-morrow. The troops will be held in readiness 
to move at 4:30, horses saddled and tents down. The 
2nd and 6th Corps must have 30,000 men before them ; 
they may expect to be attacked to-morrow.” 

The situation admitted, then, the probability of a 
battle on the i6th, upon the approaches to the Verdun 
road. Early on the morning of this day, the Emperor 
left the army for ChMons by the Conflans road, escorted 
by the Dine Cavalry Brigade of the Guard as far as 
Doncourt, and from this place by Margueritte’s Brigade, 
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Immediately after li is departure, the orders for the 
movement of the army were conntermanded. The 
commander-in-chief directed food supplies to be ob- 
tained and the ammunition to be replenished. “As 
soon as the reconnoitring troops return,” say the instruc- 
tions, “ and it is made clear that the enemy is not in force 
in this vicinity, we shall be able to repitch our tents.” 

^ * “We shall probably set out in the afternoon, 

as soon as I am informed that the entire 3d and 4th 
Corps have arrived abreast of us.” 

Prussian Army. — The commander-in-chief of the II. 
Army had already decided, on the 14th, to send a part 
of his forces beyond the Moselle as rapidly as possible. 
He had reached this river on the .same day, and estab- 
lished his headquarters at Pont-a-Mousson, when a tele- 
gram from General Von Moltke notified him of the 
combat of Born y, and requested him to gain the road 
from Metz to Verdun. He had in hand at Pont-d- 
Moilsson the X. Corps and a brigade of the 5th Cavalry 
Division. The two other brigades of this division, on 
this evening, occupied Thiaucourt and Beney, about 
9 miles from our line of retreat. 

Agreeably to the instructions of the generalissimo. 
Prince Frederick Charles on the morning of the 15th 
prescribed to the commander of the X. Corps, General 
Voigts-Rhetz, who had the 5tli Cavalry Division tem- 
porarily under his orders, to push the latter “first 
toward the Metz-Verduii road and then in the direction 
of Metz, with a view to finding out if the enemy’s 
forces had already quitted the place, or if they were still 
engaged in effecting their retreat.” 

The two divisions of the Xv Corps were to advance 
into the Moselle valley and then move to the north- 
west in support of the cavalry. All the other corps 
were to be actively urged to the left bank of the Moselle. 
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In executing these orders, the II. Army, on the 
evening of the 15th, occupied the following positions : — 

After its engagement with the Forton Division, the 
5th Cavalry Division had established its three brigades 
at Suzemront, Puxienx, and Xonville, upon the Mars-1 a- 
Tonr road, pushing a squadron as far as Jariiy. The 
latter attempted, in accordance with the orders received, 
to make connection to the north with the cavalry 
thrown by the I. Army upon the left bank below Metz. 

In the X. Corps, the 19th Division was at Thiaucourt 
and the 20th at Pont-^-Mousson, 

The III. Corps (Alvensleben IL) setting out from 
Vigny in the morning,, had passed the Moselle at No- 
v^ant and Champey, and toward midnight reached its 
bivouacs at Pagny and Arnaville, on the left bank. 
This corps at once directed upon Dornet and Gorze, i 
and 3)4 miles distant, respectively, two detachments 
composed of a battalion of infantry and a squadron and 
a half of cavalry. 

The Prussian Guard was at Dieulouard, upon the 
Moselle, its reconnaissance service toward the west 
being intrusted to its Dragoon Brigade at Thiaucourt, 
its Cuirassier Brigade at Bern^court, and its Uhlan Bri- 
gade at Menil-la-Tour. 

The IV. Corps had arrived at Marbache; 

The IX. atVerny; 

The XL at Noih^ny and Moncheux. 

The II. was cantoned in rear at Herny. 

The 6th Cavalry Division, assigned to the duty of ob- 
serving Metz, remained at Coin-sur-Seille, covering the 
right flank of this array. 

In brief, counting from the 15th, the road from Metz 
to Verdun was occupied by a division of cavalry, with a 
strength of 36 squadrons and 13 guns. The IL Army 
stood upon the line of the Moselle with four corps, hold- 
ing three others in rear. Two of these corps only were 
within less than a day’s march of Vionville. 
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Reports transmitted to Prince Frederick Charles dur- 
ing the 15th, led him .to the conclusion that we were in 
full retreat toward the Meuse, and that it was urgently 
necessary to move in the same direction. He conse- 
quently resolved to make a strong demonstration upon 
the Verdun road, with two corps and two cavalry divi- 
sions. 

To give effect to this determination, he at 7 p. M. 
addressed to his generals the following order; — 

“ Yesterday evening, portions of the I. Army and the 
i 8 th Infantry Division attacked the enemy in front of 
Metz, and threw him back into this fortress. 

“The French army has begun its retreat toward the 
Meuse. Coinmencing from to-morrow, the II, Army is 
to follow the adversary in that direction. 

“The III. Corps, conformably to the dispositions 
already adopted, will cross the Mo.selle below Pont-^- 
Mousson, and gain the Metz-Verdun high-road at Mars- 
la-Tour or Vioriville by way of Nov^ant and Gorze. Its 
headquarters should be as near as possible to Mars-la- 
Tour. The 6th Cavalry Division can be pushed forward 
from Pagny toward the road in question by way of 
Pr6gny and Thiaucourt. 

“TheX. Corps, preceded by the 5th Cavalry Divi- 
sion, is to-day on the march, in part, upoii Thiaucourt. 
It will continue its movement to-morrow toward the road 
to Verdun, as far as the line St. -Hilaire, Maizeray; and 
will call to it as promptly as possible the fractions still 
in rear at Pont-d-Mousson and in the valley of the 
Mo.selle. 

“The XII. Corps, quitting Nom6ny, will close up its 
columns at Pont-^-Mousson and throw an advanced- 
guard beyond, as far as Rdgnidville-en-Haye. 

“The Cavalry Division will push forward in the di- 
rection of the Meuse. 

“The Guard will reach Rainbucourt with its ad- 
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vaiiced-guard; the main body and headquarters will 
be in the vicinity of Berndcourt. 

“The IV. Corps will move its advanced-guards as far 
asjaillon. — -Headquarters at Les Saizerais, 

“Efforts will be made to establish communication in 
the direction of Nancy with the right of the III. Army. 

“The IX. Corps will reach Sillegny to-morrow, cross 
the Moselle on the next day at Novdant upon the bridge 
thrown by the III. Corps, and follow the latter in the 
direction of Gorze. ; 

“The IL Corps will move its head of column to 
Buchy. The cavalry divisions preceding, should, ac- 
cording as they advance, reconnoitre the debouches and 
passages of the Meuse, with a view to the ultimate em- 
ployment of the bridges at Dieue and G^nicourt by the 
X., III., and IX. Corps; of that at Bannoncourt (upon 
the left bank, a German mile to the north of Saint- 
Mihiel), by the XII Corps; and of those at Saint-Mihiel, 
Pont-sur-Meuse, and Commercy, by the Guard, the IV., 
and the II Corps. 

(Signed) “ Frederick CharuBS. ” 

This order differed in several respects from the in- 
structions issued the same day by the generalissimo, 
which ran 

“The advantage gained last evening (battle of Borny) 
by the I. and VII. Corps, was under circumstances which 
precluded all thought of pursuit. It is only by a vigor- 
ous offensive on the part of the II. Army toward the 
Metz-Verdun roads through Fresne and Etain, that we 
can hope to gather the fruits of this victory. The com- 
niander-in-chief of the IL Army is empowered to conduct 
this operation according to his own judgment,” etc. 

The generalissimo prescribed then an offensive move- 
ment on the part of the entire 11, Army in the direction 
of the Verdun road,, while Prince Frederick Charles, 
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nearer the theatre of events, was of the opinion that it 
would be necessary, first of all, to reconnoitre our situa- 
tion. Hence the demonstration by his two corps toward 
the west, with a view to cutting our line of retreat to the 
passages of the Meuse. 

This divergence of views, while it did not remove the 
operations of the 11. Army from the intent of Von 
Moltke’s combinations, threw into our hands an unex- 
pected opportunity of fighting an important fraction of 
the enemy’s masses under advantageous conditions. 

II.— Prelude to the Battle. 

On the morning of the i6th, in consequence of the 
counter-order issued to our army by its commander-in- 
chief, the troops were engaged in eating a hasty meal, 
when towards 9:30 o’clock the first hostile shells were 
heard in the direction of Vioiiville. 

They were fired by the batteries of the 5th Cavalry 
Division. General Voigts-Rhetz had diverted this di- 
vision from its march upon Saint-Hilaire, and sent it with 
four batteries to reconnoitre our camp at Rezonville. A 
brigade of infantry, the 37th, was assembled at Cham - 
bley in support. 

This reconnoitring force was able to approach within 
2,000 yards of the Forton and Valabr^gue Cavalry 
Divisions without encountering any patrols from our 
side, and at once opened fire. Our horsemen, although 
surprised, formed immediately, and then fell back toward 
the north. But the civilian teamsters who accompanied 
them, frightened by the projectiles, recoiled in di.sorder 
upon the 2d Corps (FrOssard), which forthwith flew to 
arras, as was also the case with the 6th (Ganrobert). 

The two roads pursued by our army formed at the 
point of bifurcation near the village of ‘Gfavelotte, the 
summit of a triangle whose base extended between Mars- 
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la-Tour and Jarny along a creek, a branch of the Orne. 
Upon the left bank of this stream, a country road 
connected the twO' high-roads. The surface of this 
triangle was covered with hills varying in altitude from 
250 to 330 ya^ds, the highest point being near the apex 
at Malmaison. This ground and the road to Mars 4 a- 
Tour sloped gradually westward from Gravelotte. The 
hills were clad in places with woods, while an old Roman 
road, and numerous paths cut in all directions, connected 
with the various villages found in the vicinity. Two 
branches of the Moselle, Chatel and La Mance Creeksv 
their approaches protected by the woods of Genivaux, 
Chatel, Yaux, and Les Ognons, crossed the Gravelotte- 
Metz road.; Their beds were deeply sunken, the left 
banks dominating the right, while Fort Saint-Quentiii 
commanded both; and these circumstances constituted 
so many difficulties in the path of the enemy upon the 
plateau, and correspondingly favored our defense. 

The field of battle extended from the Jiirde ravine to 
that of the Yron, and from the approaches to Saint- 
Marcel to the valley descending from Tronville toward 
Gorze. The ground was undulating, rough, cut up by 
, numerous ravines, open to the south and west, favorable 
for the action of the three arms, and more advantageous 
for defense than for the attack. 

It however presented few points of shelter. The 
villages of Vionville and Flavigny, situated opposite 
each other on the slopes of neighboring heights, were 
commanded on all sides; and despite their brick houses 
and hedged and walled iiiclosures, were of but moderate 
defensive value. The Bois de Tronville, formed in re- 
ality of a thick undergrowth, was devoid of roads, and 
could be traversed only with difficulty; however its 
southern edge afforded excellent cover for infantry 
against thrusts made toward the north. In order to 
attempt an attack ill this quarter, and before ascending 
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from the Moselle to the plateaus, the enemy was obliged 
to cross certain deeply-embanked defiles; but he was 
favored by the woods and ravines which, from Tronville 
to Gorze, served to veil his movements. 

Such was the theatre of the action in preparation. 

At the first sound of the cannon, General Frossard’s 
corps was formed in two lines, and advancing with 
steadiness under the enemy’s projectiles, took up position 
on the heights dominating Flavigny on the east and 
north. Its right rested on the road to Mars-la-Tour, 
while the other extremity of the line bent back to the 
height numbered 31 1, * facing the Bois de St.-Arnould, 
and kept under watch the debouches on the left. This 
corps had since 7th August been strengthened by the 
Tapasset Brigade; but it was obliged to leave behind as 
a garrison for Metz, the 3rd Division (Laveaucoupet), 
which had been severely tried at Spicheren. Its various 
forces were distributed as follow : The 1st Brigade of 
the 2d Division occupied the village of Vionville and 
the hamlet of Flavigny with the 23rd Regiment of the 
Dine (Colonel Rolland) and the 12th Chasseur Battalion 
(Commandant Joanne-Beaulieu); and a rise of ground 
north-east of the latter place with the 8th of the Dine, ^ 
which thus stood in support of the other fractions. 

The 2nd Brigade (Fauvart-Bastoul), its division gen- 
eral at its head, advanced in deployed formation upon 
the heights to the left. Next came the Vergd Division; 
the ist Brigade (Detellier-Valaze) prolonging the line of 
battle; the 2nd (Jolivet) forming the right of the 
, crotchet and extending toward the Dapasset Brigade. 
The latter held in first line the 84tli Regiment and a 
battery; in second line, the 97th Regiment and the 3rd 
Dancers. Each of these divisions had thrown to the 


*311 meters. Designation on Erencli standard map (scale -g-n -J-g-tr)- 
— Tr. . : 
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front its two regular batteries and its mitrailleuse bat- 
tery. Filially, the chief of the 2nd Corps had posted in 
rear four batteries and his reserve artillery. 

The 6th Corps (Canrobert) prolonged the front, of the 
2nd Corps toward Saint-Marcel, but in rear of the crests, 
its left near the road. The 3rd Division (Lafont de 
Villiers), supported b}'- two batterie.s, was formed in two 
lines. On the right of this division stood the 9th Regi- 
ment of the Tine, which of itself constituted the and 
Division (Bisson). The ist Division (Tixier) had been 
left in the approaches to Saiiit-Marcel, in order to con- 
nect the 6th Corps with the 4th on the arrival of the 
latter upon the scene of action. The 4th Division 
(Levassor-Sorval) was stationed in second line to the 
north-east of Rezonville, parallel to the road, with a 
view to frustrating all attempts at a turning movement 
aimed at our left. 

The Forton and Valabr^gue Cavalry Divisions were 
held ill rear of the 6th Corps, to the north of Rezonville. 

Marshal Bazaine, especially apprehensive of an attack 
upon his left, and solicitous to retain control of his line 
of retreat upon Metz, was careful to move strong re- 
serves to this side. Independent of the Tevassor-Sorval 
Division, he installed the Guard upon the approaches to 
Gravelotte, in second line: the zouaves close to the 
road, the artillery on their right to bring a fire to bear 
, upon the ravine of the Jurde between Bois des Ognons 
and Bois de Saint- Arnould ; a brigade of cavalry in the 
valley at the bend of the old Roman road ; the Voltigeur 
Division (General Deligny), upon the high position at 
Malmaison ; and the Grenadier Division (General Pi- 
card), between Gravelotte and Bois des Ognons. 

He furthermore requested Marshal Deboeuf to direct 
himself upon the right of the 6tli Corps, and trusted to 
the judgment of General Ladmirault to hasten forward 
at the sound of the cannon, with the 4th Corps. The 
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€ommander-in-chief then moved off toward the front of 
the Verg-e and Bataille Divisions. 

While our troops were deploying, the 6th Prussian 
Cavalry Division gained the plateaus, and its batteries 
entered into action. The enemy held then in front of 
our 2nd Corps, 56 squadrons supported by 30 guns. 
But in a short time the fire of our skirmishers and the 
coming into line of other forces, obliged this cavalry to 
fall back to Sauley Farm, and then as far as the wood 
of Gaumont. At the same time, toward 10 o’clock, the 
III. Corps (Alvensleben) debouched from Gorze ravine. 
Its. right column, formed of the 5th Infantry Division, 
which followed the 6th Cavalry Division, was marching 
from Nov^ant upon Gorze and Vionville.* Three bat- 
talions and a squadron had been left temporarily in the 
valley of the Moselle, 

The left column, formed of the 6th Infantry Division 
and the Corps Artillery, was moving from Ariiaville upon 
Mars-la-Tour via Onville and Buxi^res. The corps 
commander accompanied this column. 

The Germans, supposing us already far advanced 


^This column had the following- formation : — 

In front were the oi:tposts (i battalion and i sqxiadron), -which, on 
the evening before, bad been established at Gorze. The troops of the 
5th Division came next, distributed as -under : 

Advanced-guard^ 9th Brigade (Major-General Von D6ring) : 
Head of advanced-guard : 

2 squadrons, 

2 battalions. 

Gross of advanced-guard : 

I battalion, 

1 battery, 

2 battalions. 

Gross of Division, loth Brigade (Major-General Von Schwerin) ; 
I battalion, 
jtJatteries, 

4 battalions, 

A ■ 
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upon the Verdun road, at first thoug-ht the approaching 
action was to be on our part but a rear- guard eiigage- 
ment', but they were soon undeceived. Upon reaching 
the plateau, the 5th Prussian Infantry Division en- 
deavored to effect its deployment there; but the fire of 
our skirmishers proved sufficient to prevent it. 

The 9th .German Brigade, forming the advanced- 
guard, was then thrown into the woods of Vionville and 
St. -Arnould, and engaged upon their borders. A short 
time afterwards, its left, having attempted an offensive 
movement, was cast back, '‘completely disorganized,” 
upon the wood of Gauinont. 

This first attack had, then, been beaten off ; hut dur- 
ing the action the divisional artillery was able to take 
up position in the angle of the Vionville wood. The 
loth German Brigade then moved into position upon its 
left. The battle was thus waged on our left by the 
Valaze and Jolivet Brigades supported by 8 batteries'*' 
(2 of them of mitrailleuses), arrayed against the 5th Prus- 
sian Infantry Division aided by five batteries. The 
enemy was able to maintain the conflict only with the 
greatest difficulty and at the price of cruel sacrifices. 
However his artillery had, after the first shots, succeeded 
in acquiring a marked ascendency, and it was in conse- 
quence of this that he was enabled to remain on the 
scene. 

/ ■ ' 

III.— -Development of the Action. 

Pirst Stage. — The entrance into line, at 10:30, of the 
6th Prussian Infantry Division gave increased scope to 
the contest. This force was to afford efficient support 
to the 5th Division. The first assistance was rendered 
b}^ a detachment of the 37th Brigade -composed of two 
battalions, two squadrons, and a battery, which had been 

*Four of them were divisipaal and two of them reserve batteries. 
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placed in observation at Vandi^res on the niglit of tlie 
14th. Althoiigli nnder instructions to rejoin the brigade 
at Cliambley, the colonel commanding it, hearing the 
roar of cannon while at Gorze, set out in a northerly 
direction toward the field of battle. His arrival equal- 
ized the combatants engaged. 

'The remainder of the 6th Prussian Infantry Division 
reached Buxi^res about 9 A. M., and immediately pre- 
pared for action, each brigade formed in two lines. Its 
guns and the corps artillery were thrown at once to the 
front and brought into play against the Bataille Divi- 
sion, which at ii o’clock was thus taken under the fire 
of 90 pieces of ordnance distributed into three groups of 
batteries. All their blows were aimed at the 4 batteries 
supporting the right of our 2nd Corps, and at the vil- 
lages of Vionville and Flavigny. They were thus pre- 
paring for the attack of the infantry. 

The 6th Prussian Infantry Division had moved at 
first upon Troiiville. Once in occupation of this place, 
it made a thrust at the cemetery and at a clump of trees 
situated to the east, but was unable to command suc- 
cess. The fire of the German artillery redoubled in in- 
tensity against Vionville and Flavigny, while four 
infantry regiments made ready to assail these positions 
from the north and west. Already the 3 battalions of 
the 23rd Regiment of the Dine and the 12th Chasseur 
Battalion posted here, had been put to a bitter test. Tt 
was the .same with the 8th Regiment occupying the 
cluiiip of trees found between these two villages. Our 
artillery, mastered by the enemy’s, was powerless to 
afford them protection. Up to this point, however, 
these troops had been able to stand before the assailant 
and hold him at bay. But soon our fire becoming lan- 
guid, the 6th Prussian Infantry Division began to de- 
velop its attack. The wood of Troiiville and a small 
valley extending northward from Vionville, favored the 
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approach of its regiments and permitted them to hank 
the village. The 12 th Chasseur Battalion defending 
the place was obliged to abandon it, to avoid being 
turned, and fell back toward Flavigny. 

It was now about noon. This action, by leading the 
German troops to the north of Vionville, had drawn 
upon the scene the Tafont de Villers Division of the 
6th Corps. When the assailant, master of Vionville, 
endeavored to debouch from the place, he found himself 
engaged with the 8th Regiment of the Dine and the 
Fauvart-Bastoul Brigade. A furious combat now fol- 
lowed upon the approaches to the previously-referred-to 
clump of trees, while the Prussian guns concentrated 
their fire upon Flavigny. General Bataille, sword in 
hand, encouraged his troops and held them to their 
posts, notwithstanding the hamlet was now but a heap 
of ruins. He thus succeeded in stemming the advance 
of the Prussians for a time ; but unfortunately he was 
soon struck down by a bullet. His division, sorely tried, 
and overpowered by superior numbers, lost cohesion, 
and finally gave way. Flavigny was taken at about 
half-past twelve. The enemy then advanced. The ist 
Brigade of the Verg6 Division curbed his progress for 
an instant; but this force being menaced upon its right, 
and seeing its chief. General Letellier-Valazd, seriously 
wounded, recoiled in turn. Three of our brigades had 
thus been driven to the rear. Yet, despite this state of 
affairs, the forces of Generals Jolivet and Dapasset still 
remained in position. 

Second Stage .-— Plate XV) The loss of Vionville, 
Flavigny, and the clump of trees between these places, 
deprived our front of its only point Pappui. The ad- 
vantage afforded us by the possession of these combat 
posts now passed to the enemy, and gave him the 
power, thanks to the superiority of his guns, to plant a 
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firm foot upon the terrain in. this vicinity. Our re- 
serves were, however, soon to stoutly dispute possession 
of the prize. 

The favorable results reached by the enemy were, as 
has been intimated, principally due to the power of his 
artillery, twenty batteries having been brought into 
line. Seventeen of these, 102 pieces, converged their 
blows upon our 2nd Corps, which could respond with 
only 12 field-guns and 18 mitrailleuses. It was, how- 
ever, the fire of our infantry that occasioned the most 
serious losses in the German batteries. Yet added to 
his over-matching artillery, the balance of advantage in 
infantry also lay with the enemy. The 23,000 men 
composing our 2nd Corps and the Lepasset Brigade had 
been obliged to face about 29,000 Prussians belonging 
to the III, Corps and to two battalions of the X. 

The retreat of the Bataille Division and a brigade of 
the Verge Division was the result of these operations. 
It caused momentary disorder in our ranks on the left; 
but the vigor of our cavalry and the energy displayed 
by Marshal Bazaine promptly re-established the poise of 
affairs. 

The Grenadier Division of the Guard was called up to 
fill the gap left in the line by the troops of the 2nd 
Corps. In order to stay the progress of the enemy, the 
3rd Dancer Regiment was at once directed to charge. 
This force advanced towards the Prussian skirmishers, 
but was driven back before being able to close with its 
adversaries. Then the Cuirassiers of the Guard, led by 
Colonel Dupressoir, following in the track of the Dan- 
cers, endeavored to assail the loth German Brigade, 
which was moving forward in the direction of the high- 
road. Received by a brisk fire, this brave regiment lost 
in an instant 22 officers out of 47 and 208 inen out of 
651. It was compelled to retreat. 

This thrust was immediately followed by a counter- 
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attack on tlie part of two regiments of Prussian ktissars 
that, no longer having infantry before them, succeeded 
in reaching a battery which Marshal Bazaine had 
brought up and was posting in front of Rezonville, 
between the roads from Buxieres and Flavigny. The 
Marshal and his officers were surrounded and forced to 
draw swords ; but the escort, throwing itself upon the 
hussars, repulsed them. * 

Meanwhile, the Grenadier Division of the Guard was 
deployed to the front and south-west of Rezonville. The 
3rd Grenadiers had come to the assistance of the Dapas- 
set Brigade. The first shots of the Guard were directed 
at the 6th Prussian Cavalry Division, now making 
ready to charge. The latter was forced by this fire to 
give up its design. The grenadiers then brought all 
their rifles to bear upon the German infantry attempt- 
ing to debouch from Flavigny, and its efiforts to advance 
proved ineffectual. 

Simultaneously with these events the struggle had 
been developing upon our right. 

During the morning, the 6th Corps had brought into 
action only the Dafont de Villiers Division. Deployed 
between the Roman road and the highway to Mars-la- 
Tour, the latter found before it only some battalions of 
the I2th Prussian Brigade, which had penetrated Tron- 
ville Wood and gained the ravine hemming it in on the 
east. Firing was kept rip on both sides until the cap- 
ture of Vionville, the enemy being unable, up to this 
point, to get farther than the ravine. But after the oc- 
cupation of this village and the charge of the Prussian 
hussars, the adversary’s battalions pushed forward to a 
position north of the high-road. This occurred at the 
time the Tixier Division came into line and moved to 
the edge of the wood southward of St.-Marcel. The 
Pdchot Brigade, vigorously led, at once outflanked the 
left of the 6th German Infantry Division, and obliged 

15 V 
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it to refuse a wing. Soon our progress became sensible, 
and the German left was not slow in falling back. 

“ The situation already began to grow difficult for the 
battalions of the 6th Division contending with the 
hostile forces deployed near the Roman road,” says the 
German report. “Fresh troops appeared in great numr 
bers to the north of St. -Marcel, making their way 
towai'd the left of the Prussian line of battle ; the hostile 
artillery meanwhile sweeping the valley leading up 
toward Vionville. ” 

At about I p. M., indeed, the situation began grad- 
ually to take a turn to our advantage. 

The troops of the 2nd Corps that had quitted the 
theatre of combat to the east of Rezonville, had received 
orders to take post at Gravelotte and watch, toward the 
south, the outlets of the ravines. The Chasseur Bat- 
talion of the Guard was likewise directed to this side for 
the occupation of the Bois des Ognons, 

On our right, the. 3rd Corps was on its way to the 
field of battle. The Aymard Division approached (sup- 
ported in rear by the Nayral Division) to the neighbor- 
hood of St. -Marcel. The Montaudon Division of the 
same corps was ordered up from Villers-aux>Bois to- the ‘ 
posting-house at Gravelotte for the additional support of 
the left. The 4th Corps now came forward from its 
side, moving to our extreme right. 

The Prussian left, sharply pressed by the 4th Ref- 
luent (Colonel 'Vincendon), had retired into the wood of 
Tronville. Upon the entire front of the Hue of battle,, 
the enemy’s fire seemed, at intervals, to betray signs of 
exhaustion. Marshal Canrobert resolved to assume the 
offensive, and throw himself upon Vionville. With this 
in view, he called into line, upon his left, the: Levassor- 
Sorval Division. 

The commander of the III. Prussian Corps, seeing the 
drooping condition of his troops, then asked the cavalry 
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supporting him in second line, to come forward to his 
aid and put a term to our progress. A brigade of cuiras- 
siers and uhlans, concealed by the large hollow north- 
ward of Vionville, made an emphatic charge upon the 
batteries of the 6th Corps placed between the lyafont 
de Villiers and Levassor-Sorval Divisions, and reached 
our lines. 

The Forton Division, impatient to retaliate, pre- 
cipitated itself in turn upon these horsemen, took them 
in flank and rear, and threw them back upon Flavigny. 

The commander of the 6th Corps was then desirous of 
resuming his offensive movement; but an order from 
Marshal Bazaine, who was persistently fearful for his 
left, obliged him to give up the design. 

It was now 3 P. M, The scale of advantage seemed 
to be inclining in our favor. The exhaustion of the 
enemy was manifest ; everywhere his fire was grow- 
ing lax, and our right was gaining ground. The 
moment seemed now to have arrived for us to move 
forward and attack in our turn. But Marshal Bazaine, 
consulted on the subject, refused his assent. We thus 
renounced the favorable chances offered us, and pre- 
served an attitude of passive defense. In the meanwhile 
the action continued to develop on our right. 

Third Stage. — In this quarter, the Grenier Division of 
the 4th Corps had just passed St. -Marcel when it per- 
ceived a hostile cavalry brigade apparently in observa- 
tion to the- south of Bruville. Deploying at once, its 
skirmishers brought a searching fire to bear upon this 
force, and compelled it to recoil upon Tronville. The 
division then moved upon the wood of this name and the 
plateau to the west, by way of the ravines on the north. 
Before this attack, the enemy ceded, little by little, his 
points of shelter, and fell back as far as the approaches 
to the Mars-la-Tour road. Soon our soldiers debouched 
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to the west of the woods, and the 98th Regiment was 
sent to Grey^re Farm, to cover the extreme right, while 
the Tixier Division crossed the Roman road, and took 
possession of the north-east section of the copses, sup- 
ported by its batteries, which held under fire the valley 
to the north of Vionville. 

The adversary’s left was thus outflanked, then thrown 
back, and the supporting artillery also compelled to 
retire. The situation of the Germans began to grow 
critical. Their 24th Infantry Regiment, which at the out- 
set had come into action against the Dafontde Villi ers Di- 
vision northward of Vionville, had been shorn of a third 
of its effectives. In one of the battalions, all the officers 
were hors de combat. Again, the 37th German Brigade 
had been driven to make a defensive organization of 
Trohville. Nevertheless, our troops were content to 
remain in their positions, with no thought even of push- 
ing on to the southern edge of the wood of this name. 

The conditions of the struggle at this period have 
been thus depicted by the Prussian general-staff: — 

“The Brandenburg battalions, decimated by the long 
combat sustained, fell back toward the copse held by 
Lehmann’s demi-brigade (37th). But when the latter 
had likewise fired its last cartridges at the pursuing 
enemy, the north-east angle of the wood had to be 
yielded, the defenders being pressed back into the in- 
terior with heavy losses. However, the wet ground, 
clothed with a thick undergrowth, impeded* the enemy’s 
progress. Although they were being outflanked from 
the west, the Prussian companies, turning every ad- 
vantage to account, yielded ground only step by step. 
It was not until after an hour’s fighting that the French 
succeeded in gaining a firm hold of the northern part of 
the wood, their 'artillery in the meantime sweeping the 
valley to the north of Vionville. 

“Thus repulsed, the left of the Prussian fighting line 
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was afforded a rallying point by the artillery massed 
westward of Vionville. 

“From their positions to the east of this village, the 
two horse batteries of the X. Corps had for some tirne 
assisted the efforts of the infantry against the Roman 
road ; but on account of the very severe losses inflicted 
upon them, were obliged to temporarily withdraw. 

“ Meanwhile, the French artillery brought a powerful 
cross fire into play upon the four Prussian batteries es- 
tablished west of Vionville above the high-road. Ex- 
posed at the same time to the blows of the infanfry 
stationed in the Tronville copses, and being almost out 
of ammunition, they were ordered to retire. This 
movement was executed in echelon to a position of 
readiness in rear of the heights south-west of Vionville. 

“Up to this point the batteries posted south of the 
high-road had been somewhat withdrawn from the ene- 
my’s flanking fire. Now, however, these had to bear 
the brunt of an attack made by the French from three 
sides with very superior numbers. This artillery force 
was presently joined by another battery which had pre- 
viously engaged against the adversary’s guns in action 
toward the Roman road, and had been compelled to beat 
a retreat under heavy sacrifices. 

“But here also (south of the high-road) the situation 
of affairs had become more and more critical. Three 
batteries of the Grenier Division had unli inhered upon 
the heights west of the Tronville copses, and their pro- 
jectiles took in reverse the line of Prussian artillery in 
position on the high-road, 

“ During this time, the Prussian infantry effected a 
withdrawal from the Tronville copses, protected by the 
brave front shown by the artillery. The remnant of 
the four Brandenburg battalions assembled to the east of 
Tronville. But this resistance, obstinately prolonged 
for five hours, had cost the 24th Regiment 52 officers 
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and 1000 men ; in the Fusilier Battalion, all the officers 
were hors-de-co 77 tbat^ and the color-bearers had been 
twice shot down. The 2nd Battalion of the 20th Regi- 
ment suffejred a proportionate reduction. 

“The battalions of the 37th Demi-Brigade, which 
had also sustained severe losses, occupied Troiiville, and 
put it in condition for defense. 

“ 111 view, however, of the evident preponderance of 
the French forces, their advance across the high-road 
might be expected at any moment.” * 

It was now 4 P. M. It seemed as if success, at this 
instant believed in by every one in our ranks, was 
about to be assured by a general movement toward the 
south or by the retreat of the enemy, when the heads of 
column of the X. Corps appeared upon the field. The 
20th Prussian Division arrived, accompanied by a group 
of corps batteries, after a march of 28 miles. While on 
the way, the commander of this division, hearing the 
peal of cannon, dispatched officer-patrols- in a northerly 
direction, and then deflected his troops from their 
prescribed course to hurry them on to the scene of the 
engagement. Sending forward a staff officer to recon- 
noitre [toward Tronville], he set out in person in the 
direction of Flavigny to inform himself upon what was 
passing in this quarter. After this survey of the situa- 
tion, he moved a regiment to the support of the 5th In- 
fantry Division, sent his batteries into action on the 
road to the west of Vionville, and pushed forward the 
rest of his troops toward the Tronville copses. 

The entrance of these forces into line at once placed 
the batteries of the Grenier Division in a situation of 
inferiority, and they were compelled to retire to the 
north of the valley leading from St. -Marcel to Grey^re 

^Tke Franco-German War, by tbe Prassian General-Staff, stb. Sec- 
tion, pp. 568-69-70. 
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Farm. The enemy’s shells then swept the Tronville 
copses and contributed to confine our skirmishers to the 
northern and western portions, while the infantry of 
the 20th Prussian Division entered these points of 
shelter from the south and east. Our regiments in this 
quarter were obliged to fall back before this counter- 
stroke. The Grenier Division was satisfied to remain in 
control of the plateau on the northern side of the valley 
and cover the copses with projectiles, thus preventing 
the 20th Division from issuing. The latter restricted 
its efforts to a re-occupation of the patches of ground 
just abandoned by us. A decided offensive on our part 
would no doubt have rendered this result impossible ; 
but our right only had- orders to hold its positions. 

While these movements were in execution, the 38th 
Prussian Brigade, which from Suzemont had been 
directed upon Mars-la-Tour, arrived on a line with the 
latter village, and forthwith entered the fighting line, 
notwithstanding the fatigue of the men. Supported on 
the left by a battery, it advanced toward the valley 
north of Mars-la-Tour. Owing to the protection af- 
forded by the Tronville copses, it was able to reach and 
cross this strip of land and take post on the edge of the 
plateau. 

At this juncture, the Cissey Division of the Lad- 
mirault Corps began to deploy between the Grenier 
Division and Grey^re Farm. At sight of the enemy, it 
dashed upon him at double time. 

“The struggle,” says the German account, “rages 
for but a few brief moments, when the retreat has to be 
sounded, first by the 1 6th Regiment. The reniains of 
our brave battalions recoil into the valley beneath ; the 
adversary, pressing forward to the crest, delivers a 
crushing fire which increases their losses almost to the 
point of annihilation.” 

“This terrible engagement succeeding an hninter- 
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rupted inarcli of 28 miles, the strength of many now 
failed. Upwards of 300 men, unable to re-ascend the 
steep slope of the ravine, fell into the hands of the 
enemy. ” • 

The troops of the Cissey Division, continuing their 
impetitous course, descended into the valley in the wake 
of the Prussians. A furious combat took place at the 
bottom ; the enemy’s force was crushed, and only rem- 
nants succeeded in regaining the opposite plateau. A 
flag was captured by Ensign Chabal of the 57th Regi- 
ment, which he carried back with him to Metz. 

After this success, our forces gained ground to the 
.south of the valley, and the Grenier Division partially 
followed the movement. 

The day wore on. It was now nearly 6 o’clock. On 
our left, every effort of the adversary had been repulsed, 
and since the taking of Flavigny, he had not been able 
to make any headway in this qtiarter. On our right, 
the P^chot Brigade, and afterwards the Grenier and 
Cissey Divisions, had one after another gained sub- 
stantial advantages, which unfortunately were not fol- 
lowed up. In a word, toward 6 - P, m. the German left 
was broken. General Voigts-Rhetz, forced to recognize 
the dangers of the situation, rallied the debris of his 
38th Brigade at Tronville, and directed the 5th Cavalry 
Division as well as the Cuirassier Brigade of the Guard, 
to charge home. 

The duty of the Prussian cavalry was “to dedicate 
itself to the rescue of its endangered brothers in arms.” 

This mounted force, previously assembled on the ap- 
proaches to Tronville, was forthwith launched upon the 
flank of the skirmishers of the Cissey Division. These 

* Out of 95 officers aud 4.546 men which the 5 Prussian battalions 
counted at the commencement. of this attack, 72 officers and 2,542 
men were rendered hors de combat by our troops, and 400 unwounded 
prisoners fell into our hands. 
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checked the career of the first advancing- squadrons. 
But, in a second charge, our lines were reached, and a 
furious contest took place between our foot-soldiers and 
the Prussian horsemen. 'The latter were repulsed with 
heavy losses. But, frustrated by this counter-offensive, 
stormed at with canister .by the batteries placed at the 
south- west angle of the wood, taken in flank by another 
battery which had just come into action north-west of 
Mars-la-Toiir, menaced by six regiments of cavalry 
massed between this village and Grey^re Farm, without 
orders moreover to push on, our troops returned to the 
other side of the valley. 

General Ladmirault, concerned over what was taking 
place on his right, moved forward from this side the 
Legrand Cavalry Division, the Dancer Brigade, the 
Dragoon Brigade of the Guard (General De France), 
and the 2nd Chasseurs d’Afrique of the Du Barail Di- 
vision. In rear, at Bruville, two brigades of the Gldr- 
ambault Division were held in support. 

Seeing the retrpgrade movement of his skirmishers, 
General Dadmirault directed his cavalry to clear the 
ground to the west of Grey ^re Farm; The 2nd Chas- 
seurs d’Afrique (Colonel De Dajaille) advanced first, 
falling upon a Prussian battery, sabring its gunners, 
and casting it upon Mars-Da- Tour, together with a 
squadron which had come to its aid. Charged in turn 
by a regiment of Prussian dragoons, the chasseurs were 
driven backj but at sight of the Degrand Division and 
the De France Brigade formed to the south of the wood 
of Grey^re, the hostile squadrons stopped in their career, 
and then retired. 

The entire disposable Prussian cavalry was in the 
meanwhile, massed upon the approaches to Mars-la- 
Tour, prepared to resist the shock of our horsemen. 

We had then between the wood of Grey^re and the 
farmstead of this name, 24 squadrons, 20 of which were 
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ready for tlie onset. The enemy counted 21 squadrons, 
20 of them still intact. 

General Montaigu, putting himself at the head of the 
2nd and 7th Hussars, hore down upon the 5 squadrons 
of Prussian dragoons in his front, and broke through 
their line ; but 3 squadrons of hussars now assailing 
him in turn, a terrible hand-to-hand conflict ensued, 
during which the remaining 13 Prussian squadrons de- 
ployed on our right. General Legrand darted upon 
them with 8 squadrons. 

“The two lines of cavalry,” says the Prussian ac- 
count, “throiighout their entire length, fall upon each 
other with the greatest violence. Victors at one point, 
themselves broken through at another, the squadrons 
of each side endeavor to gain the adversary’s flank. 
A thick cloud of dust soon arises and envelops this 
surging mass of more than 5,000 combating horsemen.” 

Unfortunately, after a short interval, we lost General 
Montaigu, who fell into the enemy’s hands badly 
wounded; and General Legrand, while at the head of 
his troops, received a mortal blow. The 12 .squadrons 
of his division were at this time contending alone 
against the 21 Prussian squadrons. In the end they 
were recalled. The De France Brigade now engaged in 
turn ; but attacked in front and flank by superior num- 
bers, it saw that further resistance here was useless, and 
followed to the rear the horsemen of the 4th Corps, 
who were regaining, toward the north, the valley near 
Grey^re Farm; 

The 2d Chasseurs d’ Afrique in vain essayed to dash 
the ardor of the Prussian regiments. 

There yet remained the Cldrambault Division, which 
now advanced. But its ist Brigade (Bruchard), ham- 
pered in its movement by groups of the Legrand Di vis- 
ion, and finally confounded with them, was borne away 
in the receding stream before striking a blow. Its 2d 
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Brigade (De Maubraaelies) alone succeedied in eflfectiiig 
a deployment to the east of the Greyire ravine, and 
moved to the support of the skirmishers of the 98th 
Regiment occupying the farm of this name. The fire 
here sufficed to check the onward rush of the enemy’s 
squadrons, which retired at first: to the plateau of Ville- 
sur-Yron and thence upon Mars-la-Tour. 

IV.-End of the Battl^. (5:?^ XJT:) ■ 

The approach of night put an end to this fierce strug- 
gle, Compelled by the efforts of the Cissey Division, 
the 38th Prussian Brigade fell back beyond Tronville. 
This movement in retreat led to the retirement of the 
troops of the cotli Division stationed on its right. These 
also made their way to Tronville, abandoning the wood 
of this name. We, however, took possession of only 
the northern part. 

General Voigts-Rhetz, not being able to maintain 
himself in his positions, had, then, led back to the south 
of the high-road his 20th Division, his 38th Brigade, 
his corps artillery, and the cavalry which had fought 
upon his left; his 37th Brigade was already posted in 
that quarter.* 

It was only during the night that the 20th Prussian 
Division resumed occupation, by its outposts, of the 
parts of the Tronville copses which we had neglected to 
seize. , 

On our right, cqusequeiitly, the battle terminated by 
the retreat of the X, Prussian Corps. 

On the other flank, iu front of the 2nd Corps, and the 
Grenadiers of the Guard, the Germans contented tliem- 

*Tlie X. Corps was established in two Hues between Tronville and 
the road from Mars-la-Touf to Bnxidres; the 37th and 38th Brigades, 
the most rougbly handled in the action, were placed in second line. — 
,[Maj. Hofbauer. 
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selves, up to 5 p. m., with maintaining: a stationary com- 
bat. Notwithstanding the evident superiority of their 
field-guns, the fire of our infantry had been equal to the 
task of bridling all progress on their part in the section 
southward of the road from Mars-la-Tour to Rezoiiville. 
More than once, moreover, signs of exhaustion mani- 
fested themselves on their side, and their fire sensibly 
relaxed; at such intervals, a long line of guns seemed 
alone to keep up the action. 

More than once, also, our troops had asked if the 
charge was not to be sounded and the offensive seized; 
but no order was given, no general movement in this 
sense was attempted. ‘The attitude of the German array 
opposite our left has been explained by the Prussian 
staff in these terms: — 

“In front of the Prussian forces, the French held the 
gently-sloping heights round Rezoiiville. The positions 
occupied by both combatants being defended by infan- 
try armed with breech-loading muskets, were so strong 
as, to all appearances, to defy a direct assault. For very 
circuiiotts turning movementSy however, the Prussians 
lacked the requisite forces ; while the French com- 
mander-in-chief, as already mentioned, considering that 
the prime object to be kept in view was the security of 
his communications with Metz from all flanking strokes, 
refrained from employing his numerous reserves for a 
decisive attack against the Prussian left 

“From the north-west angle of the Bois de Vionville, 
Prince Frederick Charles surveyed the field of battle, 
and at once recognized that in his right wing all that' 
was requisite was to firmly maintain the ground already 
occupied.” • 

The enemy, however, had received reinforcements 
upon his right, as well as upon his other flank. At 
3:30, his i6th Division debouched to the north of Gorze. 
At 5 o’clock, it gave impulse to the action on the north- 
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ern edge of the Bois de St-Aruould, and pressed an 
attach against tiie Lapasset Brigade. The latter, ably 
commanded, and supported by the troops of the Guard, 
redoubled the intensity of its fire, and, in less than half 
an hour, forced the assailant back into the wood. 

The enemy determined then to advance the rest of 
his columns. The colonel to whom request was made 
to come forward into line, had, however, just received 
orders from his corps commander to lead his troops back 
to their old bivouacs. ¥et, shaping his course accord- 
ing to Prussian usage, he took into account only the 
request for aid, and marched in the direction of the can- 
nonading. A second attack was immediately directed 
along the ravines against our left. It failed like the 
first before the attitude of our infantry, and from this 
time the enemy was obliged to content himself with 
keeping up a steady rifle fire from the border of the 
wood, the possession of which we did not attempt to 
dispute with him. 

Toward 7:30, however, fresh forces essayed to debouch 
on the right of the i6th Division by Da Jurde ravine and 
the Bois des Ognons. These were the advanced troops 
of the IX. Prussian Corps, Our reserves had already 
fallen back to their bivouacs. The left of the Mon- 
taudon Division was intrusted with the duty of facing 
this assault, which is to be registered in the catalogue 
of failures with the previous attacks. 

It was 8 o’clock; darkness was settling upon the field, 
and the strife seemed at an end, when the roar of can- 
non burst forth anew opposite our front. 

The chief of the 11. Prussian Army, who had not 
^reached the scene of conflict until 4 o’clock, hearing the 
fusillade toward the east, and reckoning upon the sup- 
port of the IX. Corps, without, however, sufficiently 
considering the exhausted state of his troops, thought 
to make a decisive assault against our lines. His artil- 
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leiy, “brought into action upon the centre of his positions, 
was alone in condition to attempt the execution of the 
offensive design. General Bourbaki, assembling 54 guns 
of the artillery of the Guard to the south of Rezonville, 
was able, aided by the fire of our skirmishers, to curb 
the enemy’s forward movement. Presently the assailant 
fell back. 

While he was experiencing this check upon the lines 
in his immediate front, Prince Frederick Charles re- 
ceived word that his left was totally unable to take the 
offensive, accompanied, however, by the assurance that 
it would maintain its position at Tronville to the last 
extremity. 

Far from being prepared for a decisive stroke, the 
leader of the Prussian army had grounds for fearing a 
general offensive on our part To forestall this, he 
made demand upon his cavalry for a last sacrifice. 
Upon his order, the 6th Cavalry Division charged in the 
direction of Rezonville. But its ardor was stifled by 
the bullets projected upon it by the Guard and the 6tll 
Corps. It lost its two generals, was repulsed, and cast 
back ill disorder upon “Vionville. 

The success here on the part of our infantry, was the 
last act of this bloody day. It was 9 o’clock ; night 
had come upon the combatants, and on both sides the 
action ceased. 

The enemy bivouacked southward of the Mars-la- 
Tour road, his line of outposts extending from the Bois 
des Ognons to a point south of the Bois de Tronville. 

Our troops remained in their combat positions. 
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Comments. 

1ST. — l,OSSES. 

The losses were correspondent to the fury of the 
struggle. They reached, on our side 

837 officers and 16,193 Men, killed, wounded, and 
missing. 

Generals kegrand, Brayer, and Margueiiat were 
killed; and Generals Bataille, lyetellier-Valazd, and 
Montaigu, wounded. 

On the Prussian side 

711 officers and 15,079 rank and file killed, wounded, 
and missing. 

The proportionate casualties in the various bodies 
were: — 

For the ist Corps (Frossard) . . . . . . . 20.8 pr. et. 

For the 6th Corps (Ganrobert) ; . . \ . .18 “ “ 

For the other forces . . . . . . . . . . 2 to 9 ““ 

For the III. Prussian Corps . , . . . . .21.5 “ “ 

“ “ X. “ “ ....... 10.5 “ “ 

2hd. — nrrECTivns. 

We have already seen that up to the taking of Vioii- 
ville and Flavigny, the two contending forces were 
nearly equal. However, there existed on the side of the 
Germans a slight overbalance in infantry and a marked 
advantage in point of artillery. 

In the afternoon, upon our right, these conditions^ 
were reversed. The 38th Prussian Brigade, about 6,000 
strong, confronted our Cissey Division, which numbered 
9,800 men and was supported on the right by the 
Grenier Division. We had a substantial superiority in 
this quarter and the enemy was overwhelmed. The 
forces engaged at the close of the action may be set 
down as follow , 
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Germans. 

III. Corps, less 3 battalions and a squadron. . . .... 3^1850 men.* 

X. Corps (entire) 35. 000 “ 

5th Cavalry Division 5)6oo “ 

6tb “ ”... 3.200 “ 

idth Infantry Division .15,000 ” 

IX. Corps (3 regiments and a battery) 9,100 ” 

1st Cavalry Brigade of the Guard and a battery ..... 1,300 ” 


Total 101,050 men. 


These 101,000 men were supported by 222 guns. 
French. 

2nd Corps, less the Daveaucoupet Division. . 25,400 men. 


3rd Corps, less the Metman Division 33,300 “ 

4th Corps, less the Lorencez Division . .22,300 

61h Corps 31,400 ” 

Imperial Guard • 21,000 ” 

1st Reserve Cavalry Division 800 ” 

3rd ” ” ” 2,700 ” 


Total 136,900 men. 


Of this force we had left in reserve, without actually 
making use of them for combat purposes, two and a 
half divisions of the 3rd Corps, and the Voltigeurs of 
the Guard, — about 28,000 men. 

The artillery at our disposal comprised 364 field pieces 
and ,66 mitrailleuses. 

In general, then, we had in hand an incontestable nu- 
merical superiority; and if, under these circumstances, 
the success of our arms was not more decisive, the rea- 
son lay with questions which it would be difficult to 
connect with purely military considerations. 

The council of war assembled at Versailles in 1873, 
was called upon to pronounce on this matter, and its 
judgment is authoritative ; itis therefore useless to again 

* The German forces are given in raiionmires,— the only means of 
comparing them with ours. 
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review the subject. But in its tactical and strategical 
bearing, th-e battle of Rezonville remains one of the great 
events of this campaign, and contains numerous lessons 
of experience whose importance entitles them to a con- 
sideration here. 

3RD. — CAUSES OF THE BATTLE. 

t ■ . 

The action was primarily due to the firmly-fixed reso- 
lution of the chiefs of the German armies to prevent the 
junction of the Army of Metz with the group of forces 
gathering at Chdlons. The object for which it was 
fought was then to keep up the separation of our two 
masses, and to cut the communications of the one found 
at Metz. 

This conception was in conformity with principles. 
It remains to examine in what measure the proposed 
result was attained. 

It is to be observed that all the Prussian officers 
shared this resolution. The leaders were certain then 
of seeing brought to bear in the execution, throughout 
all the degrees of the hierarchy, an ardor, devotion, and 
spirit of concert, which became powerful elements in 
determining success. 

Among the causes of this battle, it is essential to in- 
clude the extraordinary initiative which the Prussian 
generals were accustomed to exercise. It has already 
been seen that once the aim of the movements was 
known, they never hesitated to engage their forces fully 
and with the. greatest possible energy, freely assuming 
all responsibility. Witness those colonels who, not- 
withstanding contrary orders, took the sound of the 
cannon on the fighting line for their guide, and led effi- 
cient succor to their struggling companions-iii-arms. 

The weakness of our combinations also contributed to 
bring about the engagement we are considering. The 
defects ill our plan of march from Metz upon Mars-la- 
, 16 
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Tour have already been pointed out. They were sud- 
denly aggravated by the resolution formed by Marshal 
Bazaine, on the morning of the i6th, to remain at Grav- 
elotte until some time in the afternoon, and to spend 
the whole day in the positions then occupied, in case the 
enemy was not in proximity. 

Now the army being in retreat, should have made its 
way to the rear with the greatest possible dispatch. 
This obligation becomes the more evident upon consid- 
ering that intelligence had been received of the presence 
of a hostile mass of 30,000 men on our left. 

There was no doubt in this regard, and a re?tcontre 
with the German forces must have appeared the most 
probable consequence of the arrested movement of our 
corps. 

4th. — STRATEGIC results. 

The Prussian staff has estimated these results thus : — 

“Up to evening, victory hung in the balance ; for, if 
the Germans were unsuccessful in the attempts made to 
dislodge from their positions the more than two-fold 
superior forces of the French, just as little did the latter 
succeed in regaining the ground lost during the morn- 
ing, and in recovering their line of march through 
Mars-la-Tour, 

“The true importance of the action does not therefore 
reside in the tactical results reached. On neither side 
was there an immediate reaping of the advantages 
gained ; for, ah the day closed, neither of the opposing 
forces was able to move a step beyond the theatre of 
action. Darkness put an end to the struggle. The fol- 
lowing morning showed the Germans in possession of 
the battle-field, and the abandonment of their positions 
by the French.” * 


*The Fmnco-German War, stli Section, p. 614. 
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Further on, the Prussian official account says ; — 

“While the two belligerents during the battle of 
Colombey (Borny) were established upon fronts corres- 
ponding in direction to their natural communications, 
an almost opposite state of affairs had supervened as 
early as the forenoon of August 16. During the course 
of the action on this day, the normal condition was par- 
tially restored when the 3d and 4th Corps, wheeling 
toward the south in the afternoon, took up ground in 
front of the X. Prussian Corps from which they could 
not be dislodged. But as yet the army of the enemy 
had resumed its connection with the capital and the in- 
terior of the country solely by its right ; and in order to 
assure free use of its natural communications, in view 
of the position of the Germans, a renewal of the engage- 
ment was necessary. ” 

It is difficult to form a correct estimate of the results 
of the battle of August 16, considering it apart from the 
events with which it was so intimately associated. From 
a strategic standpoint, it was the second act in the oper- 
ation commenced by the Germans on August 14 at 
Borny, and which was to terminate on the i8th at St.- 
Privat. Was this combination clear to the mind of 
Marshal Bazaine at the time? It is almost impossible 
to say. But one thing however is certain,*— that the 
battle of August 16, keeping in view the ensemble of 
German operations at this period, had a special aim, 
which was to bar our rearward movement 'upon Verdun. 

Was this end attained? Such, in its simplest form, is 
the question that we are interested in putting to our- 
selves. . , 

In order to fittingly reply, we must bear in mind that 
the presence of Prussian forces between Mars-la-Tour 
and Tronville during the night of the i6th prevented 
us from continuing along the Mars-la-Tour road except 
at the price of a second battle. 
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This situation was the consequence of the fact that 
our army had not striven at the final stage of the action 
on the 1 6th to render its success decisive. But other 
lines of retreat were open to it. It still controlled the 
system of roads running from Metz upon Etain by way 
of Conflans and Briey. On this side, a march of 
miles would have been sufificient to disengage it. 

Again, the Prussian troops assembled on the evening 
of the 1 6th around Tronville were not in condition to 
attempt the least enterprivSe against our flanks or rear. 
By falling upon them at daybreak on the 17th with the 
still intact French divisions, we would have been certain 
of finding the ground clear as far as Ftain, and couse" 
quently to the Meuse. 

Therefore, if the Prussians had deprived us of the free 
use of the Mars-la-Tour road, they had not succeeded in 
intercepting otir retreat ttpon the Metise, 

From this point of view, the result contemplated had 
not been secured, and a fresh engagement was required 
to make good their enterprise. The action of St."Privat 
makes this evident. 

What, on our side, was the strategic aim of the opera- 
tions ? Information published since the occurrences, as 
a result of official inquiry into the conduct of the war, 
has brought the matter into sufficiently clear relief 
Marshal Bazaine set his army in motion upon Verdun 
solely in obedience to the will of his sovereign. As 
soon as the latter had taken his departure, the Marshal’s 
idea was to hold his forces well in hand around Metz 
and await events. The solemn judgment pronounced 
at Versailles does not permit us to entertain two 
opinions ill this connection. 

The combination proposed by the Marshal was far 
from being conformable to strategic rules ; and in face 
of a skillful adversary, could lead but to disaster. 

We observe that on August 16, the French .army re- 
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ceived but a single order, —to maintain itself in its 
positions. This it executed without difficulty .; but it 
would have won to its side more decisive results if such 
had been demanded of it. 

It is then especially the tactical aspect of the question 
that should constitute the real subject of our study. 

5th.— TAGMCAL R^eSUrTS, 

Tactical Character of the Battle.~The conflict at Rezon- 
ville was in every sense a battle oi renco?ttre. 
pected by the Prussians, who supposed us already near 
the Meuse, and who looked upon the approaching col- 
lision as but a rear-guard affair, it was not less unantici- 
pated by us, who were not very well informed as to 
what was passing with the enemy. The action more- 
over took on a tactical character which it is important 
to define. 

On our side, by virtue of the orders given by Marshal 
Bazaine, who wished simply to maintain his positions, 
this character was one of passive defense, the worst of all 
combinations. 

With the enemy, it was on the contrary one of 
offense, energetic, determined, incessantly renewed, 
always prepared and supported by artillery of superior 
range. 

More than once, this offensive had occasioned illusions 
regarding the strength of our adversaries and served to 
conceal their weakness. This feature, alike practical 
and favorable to the morale of the troops, merits more 
extended remark. 

On the morning of the i6th, indeed, when the Prus- 
sian cavalry was endeavoring to reconnoitre our forces, 
it attacked them with its accompanying artillery. As 
soon as the advanced-guard of the 5th Prussian Division 
arrived upon the ground, it entered into full action 
against our and Corps; and the 6th Division, on coming 
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upj did likewise. Upon perceiving that we had two 
points d''apptd on onr front, these masses forthwith con- 
centrated their efforts against them, restricting them- 
selves to a mere stationary contest elsewhere. They 
thus found the means of bringing a numerical superior- 
ity to bear upon the point of attack and thereby suc- 
ceeded in seizing it. 

The 38tli Prussian Brigade likewise took the offensive 
immediately upon coming into line, without holding 
any account of the strength of the forces in its front. 
This offensive cost it dear, it is true, but the artillery 
and cavalry were able to come to its aid, which they 
failed not to do. 

At the close of the day, when the Prussians, now 
exhausted, and being under the impression that we were 
about to make a last effort to render success decisive, 
wished to frustrate our design, they again seized the 
offensive. 

This was the true combat tactics in former times, and 
it is equally so to-day, on condition, however, that the 
artillery opens the engagement and concentrates its fire 
upon the points to be carried. 

The idea especially exemplified by the battle of Rezon- 
ville, and which no other contest sets in clearer relief, is 
that the passive defence of a position is absolutely con- 
trary to the principle that success should, at any cost, be 
followed up with unqualified fury and determination. 
Napoleon defined it thus; To bear off the honors of the 
action. 

At Rezonville, several of our regiments were very 
sorely tried. The qtli Battalion Chasseurs a Pief oi 
the Pdchot Brigade, out of 23 officers and 750 men, suf- 
fered a loss in killed and wounded of 10 officers and 156 
men. 

Out of 65 officers and 2,200 men composing the 12th 
Regiment of the Uine, of the same brigade, 25 officers 
and 655 men were hors de combat. 
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In the 9tli of the Line, 23 officers were killed or 
wounded out of 49. 

In the 93rd, Colonel Ganzin, 27 officers out of 66, and 
614 rank and file out of 2,200, were hors de combat. 

The other regiments had sustained similar losses. 
But however great these sacrifices appear, a force that 
wishes to succeed must be ready to submit fo still 
greater ones. 

Yet some of these regiments took part in the action of- 
the iStli with as much steadiness and energy as if their 
cadres were complete. The 93rd, for example, suf- 
fered a further loss at St.-Privat of 18 officers and 518 
men. Thus in the two engageinents this regiment was 
stripped of 45 ojBBcers out of 66 and 1,132 men out of 
2 , 200 ."^'' ■ , 

Were not such troops in condition to take the offen- 
sive at the first signal from their leaders ? 

Employment of the Different Arms. — One general fact 
stands forth prominently in this battle — fire of the 
Prussiaji artillery dominated ours ^ notwithstanding the 
numerical preponderance of our guns, obliged our in- 
fantry to evacuate its points of shelter on the combat 
front, and in almost all cases broke the force of its 
offensive attempts. 

On the other hand, the deadly effects of our musketry 
fire often prevented the German artillery from deploy- 
ing or taking position, and inhibited the offensive action 
of the hostile infantry beyond its points of cover. 

In this connection, it cannot be denied that the 
Cha.ssepot assured us a tactical advantage, in the same 
way that a feature of superiority was enlisted on the 
side of the Germans by the employment of breech- 
loading steel cannon. The consequences of the im- 


* These figures are taken from the history of the 93rd Regiment. 
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provement and use of these weapons werCj in tins 
engagement, clearly displayed on ground favorable to 
fire action; but they have already been set forth in con- 
nection with the account of the battle of Froschwiller; 
it will therefore be sufficient to present them here in 
brief outline. 

Maritry.-— The incidents of this struggle bring to view 
the advantages of rapid fire at long range, and of volleys 
upon shaken troops, and upon intact masses at close 
quarters. Often, indeed, our infantry had thus arrested 
each of the other arms. But it was clear that this gain 
was offset by the inconveniences resulting from a waste 
of ammunition; and the necessity therefore arose of 
inaugurating a better devised system of fire instruction 
and a stronger and more rigorous fire discipline. 

Again, the combat method of the German infantry 
denoted a habit of making use of shelter, — a custom 
which was completely lacking on our side. The advan- 
tages our adversaries were able to draw, from this were 
remarkable; and the results obtained proved that thence- 
forth,. in presence of modern arms, the only course to 
adopt in attempting to gain ground exposed to the 
enemy’s fire, would be to advance from shelter to shelter, 
whether on the front or flank, under the protection of 
the artillery, but without pausing or turning back, until 
the hostile forces should be thrown into confusion or 
vanquished. 

From this arise greater difficulties for the chiefs of 
the small units, who ought more than ever to have the 
direction of affairs among their own troops, conse- 
quently to be allowed, at any cost, proper independence 
and discretionary power. 

This method of employing shelter suggests still other 
reflections. The Prussian battle front was strengthened, 
indeed!, on the right, by the woods of Vionville and 
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St-Arnould; in the centre, by the villages of Vion- 
ville and Flavigny, the intermediate clump of trees and 
that to the south of the Bois de Tronville; while the 
left rested on the village of Mars-la-Tour. Our fighting 
line, on the contrar}'-, deprived towards noon of the 
points of support possessed at the outset, held only 
patches in the northern part of the Bois de Tronville. 

This condition of atfairs placed us at a tactical dis- 
advantage, of which we did not at first, perhaps, seize 
the full scope, but which the progress of the strife 
rendered evident. 

We are hence impressed by the fact that for the future 
there is every necessity of adopting special tactical rules 
to correspond to the eflfeets of the arms in use, and of 
acquiring a new practice in dealing with the features of 
the terrain. 

Cavalry. — The battle of Rezonville offered exceptional 
opportunities for experimenting upon the employment 
of this arm under the most varied conditions. From 
a combat point of view, in particular, the struggle which 
took place on our right was the most imposing of the 
entire campaign. 

In general, this action proved that the influence of 
shock in combats was not in keeping with the destruc- 
tive effects of modern arms;, that cavalry charges were 
powerless to destroy the cohesion of infantry, the fire of 
skirmishers being of itself sufficient to break their force; 
that this arm could still retard an offensive movement, 
but at the price of heavy sacrifices,, and, on the whole, 
to obtain only inconsiderable results. 

The success of the charge is now, as formerly, a 
question of opportunity,, courage, energy, tenacity, and 
especially of reserves in readiness to engage. But the real 
value of this arm no longer resides in its actual influence 
in contests on the battle-field;: its most useful mode of 
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employment ■will be, in conjimction witli tlie artillery, 
ill reconnoitring- the enemy, both before and during an 
engagement, 

Artillery.—At Rezonville, as at Prosch wilier, it was 
the artillery that acquired the most importance. On 
the side of the Germans, the batteries constantly pre- 
ceded the infantry into action, prepared all the attacks, 
supported all changes of position, defined the lines of 
battle, and kept up the contest when its vigor showed 
signs of abating. 

The effect of the increavsed range and precision of 
breech-loading cannon became then an added factor in 
tactical combinations. These guns were able, single- 
handed, to contend with success against the destructive 
blows of the infantry. 

There hence results the necessity: — 
ist. — Of employing the artillery in masses at the 
beginning of the engagement, 

2nd. — Of giving it a new place in the column of 
march, in order to attain this end. 

3rd,-— Of concentrating its fire against all efforts of 
the enemy that are to be broken down and all points 
to be brought under control: i, e.^ the deployment of 
hostile batteries; the advance of masses of hostile infan- 
try; the adversary’s means of shelter, which are to be 
destroyed or rendered untenable; etc. 

4th. — Of making provision beforehand for an excess- 
ive consumption of ammunition, by introducing the 
necessary supplies into the column of march immedi- 
ately after the combat troops. 

Pinally, the incontestable advantage assured to troops 
by an immediate employment of all their artillery, will, 
in future, diminish the utility of reserves of this arm. 

In reality, it is to the Prussian artillery, — to the con- 
centration of its fire, and to the potency of its effects,— 
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as well as to tlie infantry mass moved first upon Vion- 
ville and then upon Flavigny, that we must attribute 
our loss of these positions. 

It was also the Prussian batteries which, opposite our 
right, shook the ardor of General Cissey’s soldiers before 
they were charged by cavalry. 

6th. —CONCLUSIONS. 

In terminating these considerations, it is permissible 
to ask if the battle of Rezonville should have been 
fought as it was. 

The Prussians wished to execute an offensive recon- 
naissance in force. Under these circumstances should 
they not have foreseen the possibility of a battle, and 
disposed their corps within less than a day’s march of 
the Metz- Verdun road? , 

On the other hand, what was the duty of the Freneh 
army in the premises? It was aware, from the 15th, 
that a mass of 30,000 men was approaching its left It 
could not hope then to continue its march toward the west 
until having beaten this force. This is an elementary 
rule for the conduct of retreats. It was, in consequence, 
essential for it to hasten the arrival of all the cor|)s upon 
the plateaus, to select a field of combat, form line faced 
toward the south, and adopt a defensive front command- 
ing all debouches of the Moselle. In the latter respect, 
that one should no doubt have been chosen which best 
responded to the tactical idea of permittin g the enemy 
to be thrown back into the ravines and upon the Moselle. 
The army, being concentrated on the evening of the 
15th, would then have taken the offensive with its 
entire forces and attacked the enemy -at all points with, 
the greatest energy. 

We should then have had a foreseen battle. But at 
10 A. M. on the i6th, in the midst of circumstances 
resulting from chance^ should our army have made the 
dispositions that were actnally adopted? 
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Here, tlie obligation to first of all inform ourselves 
upon the left, even to the points of contact with the 
enemy’s masses, was apparent This done, there re- 
mained the question of the proper occupation of the 
terrain in view of an attack coming from this direction. 

Now, the Flavigny and Tronville heights were con- 
trolling features in this theatre of action. They alone 
presented shelter, pronounced undulations, and advan- 
tageous positions. It was necessary therefore to en- 
deavor to occupy them at once, and then to gain ground 
to the right for the purpose of rendering their possession 
secure. To this end it was essential to move the 2 nd 
Corps to Mars-la*Tour, and deploy it, faced to the left; 
to establish the 6th in contiguity with it, upon the lower 
border of the Bois de Tronville, as well as at Vionville 
and Flavigny, and form a line of battle fronting south- 
ward. The forces in rear would thus have had less dis- 
tance to travel in order to come into line. But for such 
measures, a will was necessary, — a determination to 
conquer; and who among our adversaries or our coin- 
panions-in-arms can say to-day that such a will existed? 

§ 4 .“ NORMAL TYPE OF BATTLES OF RENCONTRE, 

It would be impossible to establish rules for the de- 
velopment of a fact that owes its existence entirely to 
chance. However, the chance that we are here consid- 
ering is not absolute ; it is the result of certain combina- 
tions; it is the product of the activity of two wills,- — that 
of the offensive, in search of the enemy’s army, and that 
of the defensive, engaged in carrying out its own plans. 
Whence rencontres which, while their incidents may 
be unforeseen, are none the less sought by one side, and 
looked upon by the other as probable occurrences. 

How are these battles of rencontre usually fought to 
an issue with the arms arid tactical methods in vogue 
to-day ? This is the question which presents itself when 
one has followed the sinuosities of such an engagement. 
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The battles of Rezonville and Froschwiller are in this 
regard events whose episodes permit us to form an idea 
of the ordinary development of this species of action. 

The adversary assuming the offensive knows that the 
opposing forces are near. He is ignorant of their exact 
whereabouts, but he suspects their presence on his front 
or on one of his flanks. With him, march directions 
have been adopted which should put him in condition to 
attack in the most advantageous manner; that is, which 
should give him in hand the greatest possible number of 
combatants under circumstances permitting the hostile 
communications to be threatened. 

The reconnoitring cavalry has received instructions 
which should lead to a clearing up of the situation within 
twenty-four hours. 

Turning to the other side, the principal force of the 
defensive takes up a position and calls to it the remain- 
ing bodies; or, again all the various parts execute a 
movement of concentration. In the first case, the army 
is covered by outposts, and an action taking place be- 
comes for ita pre-arranged battle. 

It is then the second hypothesis that gives rise to a 
rencontre proper. In these operations the inanceuvring 
army is, like the opposing force, protected by its recon- 
noitring squadrons. But as a necessary consequence 
of the strategic conditions of the situation, those of the 
defensive are nearer the main masses than is the case 
with the adversary’s cavalry, — ^a first disadvantage which 
adds to the inconveniences of the defensive, and which 
is one of the results of the timid dispositions it has been 
led to adopt. 

Prelude to the Battle.— At break of day, consequently at 
an earlier hour than usual, the cavalry divisions of both 
parties are put in march. At the end of a short hour, 
the sound of cannon becomes audible. The old soldiers 
have not been mistaken; for some days they have felt 
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that a combat was imminent; now they are certain ;~the 
battle is about to open. 

However, the noise subsides and the first reports are 
awaited. While they are coming in, the boom of the 
cannon breaks forth afresh. Immediately the decision 
of the chief is taken. He sets off for the front with his 
staff, v^hile the troops continue their march at a more 
rapid • pace, feverishly pushing forward under the influ- 
ence of the drama now preparing. 

Upon reaching the scene of the engagement, the corps 
commander, who has outstripped liis main columns, per- 
ceives masses of cavalry echeloned at a distance, and 
covered by two or three batteries, which are replying to 
the opposing artillery. For him, there is no room for 
doubt respecting the true state of affairs : this is the re- 
connoitring cavalr}^ of the wing of an army or of an en- 
tire army. The principal masses cannot be far behind. 
Soon he distinguishes lines in movement, which acci- 
dents of the ground now and then conceal from view. 

An officer immediately sets off to notify the advanced- 
guard to quicken its march, sometimes even to push for- 
ward its artillery. Meanwhile the enemy’s guns are 
increasing; new pieces are taking position beside those 
that first came into action. In a few minutes the fire of 
musketry bursts forth from a wood to the rear of these 
batteries; it is delivered by the head of the hostile 
advanced-guard, which has seized this point of shelter, 
and is endeavoring to debouch from it. 

But the infantry of the other side arrives at the same 
instant, and its foremost skirmishers, coming into line 
at the double, stay the progress of the adversary, and 
confine him to the skirts of the wood. Both contesting 
forces have now assumed combat formations and de- 
ployed, — skirmishers in front, supports and reserves in 
rear. The first points of shelter are reached; ravines 
offering a .shield against the enemy’s projectiles are util- 
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ized in moving forward; soon inclosnre walls of farms 
and villages are alive with the fire of infantry; the bat- 
teries meantime grow in number; the cavalry ma.sses 
move off and manoeuvre at a distance; the cracking of 
the musketry and the thunder of the artillery acquire a 
deafening intensity along the entire line, which has 
now become so extended that its extremities are no longer 
vi.sible. The action has become general: the prelimina- 
ries are concluded; the battle of rencontre has now fully 
opened. As in premeditated battles, the first met has, 
then, the character of an offensive reconnaissance. 

Development of the Action.— -The generals-in-chief have 
been apprised as soon as the affair has assumed a defi> 
nite shape, and each setting out forthwith for the scene 
of combat, . endeavors to gain a high point whence he 
may distinguish the main features of the operations now 
under way, and give a favorable direction to the move- 
ments of his forces. 

The troops making the opening efforts soon, on both 
sides, reach the maximum of destructive effect ; the 
contest is maintained with vigor ; the artillery groups 
reply to each other, blow on blow; the masses come suc- 
cessively into line, and the primary thought of the chiefs 
is the occupation, upon the flank of the engaged troops, 
of the accidents of the ground affording shelter. 

At this moment, isolated efforts, local combats, con- 
stitute the order of events upon the front of each corps. 
In most instances these escape the notice of the general- 
in-chief, and their success is dependent on the tactical 
measures originated on the spot. However violent the 
combat may be at this juncture, it has but a single aim 
— to seize one of the enemy’s points of support, to over- 
master him at one part of his line. This result will 
often be independent of the dispositions of the general- 
in-chief, and rest entirely with the officer commanding 
at the particular locality. In this connection, the artil- 
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lery is alone able to-day to assure one of tbe adversaries 
an effective superiority upon any given point of the bat- 
tle-field. The infantry can arrive at decisive results 
only when this sister arm has prepared the way, and 
almost destroyed the tactical cohesion of the adversary. 

The influence of these partial contests upon batle- 
fields with a front of from 8 to 9 miles, cannot diminish 
the sway of the decision formed by the general-in-chief, 
when, after choosing his principal objective, he pre- 
scribes, to his masses the general movements which are 
to effectuate the final aim of the battle, 

Thus at Frosch wilier, the Crown Prince of Prussia, 
arriving .upon the scene at i o’clock, indicated the cap- 
ture of this village and Elsasshausen as the object to be 
attained, and pointed out the necessity of outflanking 
our right, likewise, at St.-Privat, the Prussian orders 
specified our right wing as the one against which the 
decisive blows were to be struck, and enjoined the turn- 
ing movement executed by the Saxons, 

Again, at Rezonville, the success of the battle de- 
pended upon the possession of the Bois de Tronville and 
the villages to the south. In this respect the decisions 
to be arrived at on the part of the generals-in-chief are 
the same as formerly. They must discern the decisive 
point and the means of seizing it. The difference con- 
sists in the fact that the increased dimensions of battle- 
fields in recent times will not permit them to perceive it 
as readily and clearly as heretofore. 

At all events, this is the essential aim of the develop- 
ment of the contest. It is a question of distinguishing 
the portion of the field constituting the key to the de- 
fensive position, and of preparing for its seizure by a 
concentration of efforts superior to those the enemy is 
able to bring to bear. 

Ill this part of the struggle the predominating rdle is 
played by the artillery ; witness the power of its fire; 
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the effects produced by a great number of pieces, espe- 
cially the crushing action of these when assembled in 
grand batteries; the influence of its oblique strokes ! The 
contest of guns succeeds, then, the precursory operations, 
and forms the principal feature in the development of 
the engagement. 

But soon a change occurs in the character of the strife. 
The infantry has taken its positions throughout the en- 
tire combat front. In 1870 we still beheld long lines of 
skirmishers arrayed at a distance of 300 or 400 yards 
from the field-guns, who thus added the destructive 
effects of their fire to the influence of the artillery. The 
improvements that have since been made in arms, will 
however render such deployments of skirmishers more- 
difficult in future, and this difficulty will increase di- 
rectly with the extent of improvement. At the most ,, 
murderous stages of the combat, the troops can no longer 
remain without cover, and success will incline to the 
side of the party that is the better provided in this re- 
spect. This advantage will enable it to overwhelm its 
adversary and break the force of his blows, while pef^ 
mitting it to await the preparation of the attack by its 
artillery. 

A moment arrives, indeed, when all the ordered dis- 
positions for the storming of the decisive point have been 
made. The reserves are massed behind the villages or 
in the valleys previously indicated to them ; the troops 
charged with the flanking movement have reached the 
localities upon which they were directed; the artillery 
groups designed to give superiority to the efforts of the 
offensive, have been moved to their combat posts. 

A new operation, which is not however the decisive 
act, now commences. This is the main attack. Upon 
the other portions of the front, the troops will restrict 
themselves to keeping up the contest, preventing all 
progress on the part of the enemy, and gaining all ad- 
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yantageous points of the iefrmn which his weakness 
Gfj-'the mistakes he may commit, will permit them to 
occupy. But upon the portion of the field which is to 
be the theatre of the principal attack, the action should 
be more pronounced. The artplery masses brought 
together on this side, are soon to open a converging fire 
upon the points covering the approaches to the decisive 
position. 

The enemy has likewise concentrated in this quarter 
all the defensive resources at disposal; and at the initial 
period in the advance the offensive will, before an ener» 
getic adversary, seem powerless in its efforts to make 
progress. Yet if it perfectly appreciates the value of 
limiting its endeavors to a determinate point, making 
its blows follow a logical course, overwhelming with 
its fire, at the outset, the shelter sites which serve as 
approaches to the. position or which will permit one of 
the flanks of the line to be threatened, shduld the front 
be too strong, — if, in a word, it proceeds as in case of a 
siege, by trying to master, at first, each of the points 
protecting and covering the enemy,— a moment will 
arrive when the cohesion of the defense will be shivered 
and the moral force of its troops destroyed. At this stage 
nothing remaius bnt to make the assault, to sound the 
charge, and launch forward the groups which are to 
accomplish the decisive act. 

Here the preponderating rdle again falls to. the in- 
fantry. To it belongs the honor both of assuring the 
victory, and of submitting to most bloody losses at the 
moment of supreme crisis. From this period to the end 
of the battle, the action will in general be similar to that 
characterizing the closing scene of an offensive comhat.- 
The episodes will be the same, the direction given the 
efforts will also be identical and lead to an isolated en- 
gagement which will generally mark the end of the 
action and impress upon it a decisive character. 
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Such was the attack directed against St.-Privat on 
August i8, 1870. It was necessary at first to win posses- 
sion of the approaches, that is to say, of Ste. -Marie- aux- 
Ch^nes, then Roncourt, and, in the last place, to seize 
St.-Privat, after having rendered it untenable. 

Such again, on a smaller scale, was the assault made 
November 9 of the same year by the Barry Division upon 
the park at Coulmiers. It marked the decisive act of 
the battle and determined the retreat of the L Bavarian 
Corps, 

Yet, in modern wars, with armies possessing equally 
powerful means of destruction, it often happens tliat 
the occasion for the supreme blow designed to give a 
definite result to the battle, is not presented at the end 
of the first day’s conflict The action then remains 
indecisive, and that commander the better comprehends 
the situation, who orders a resumption of the fight on 
the next day, and on the third day, if necessary, and so 
on until success declares for his side. Generally, the 
victory will be purchased at this price. 

On the evening of August 14, 1870, after the battle of 
Borny, notwithstanding the fact that the aspect of affairs 
seemed favorable to us, the action remained indecisive. 
But the Germans, confident in their strength and in the 
fresh masses at their disposal, re-commenced the attack 
on the i6th. Here again the struggle terminated with- 
out leading to conclusive results. We believed ourselves 
victors, and such indeed we might have been. But 
nothing was as yet decided, and the enemy did not hes- 
itate to renew the fight on the i8th. This time, the 
occasion was full of solemnity. Upon the issue de- 
pended perhaps the success of the entire campaign. 

Unfortunately we did not grasp the importance of the 
situation. 
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r § 5.— PREMEDITATED BATTLES. 

General Considerations. 

The action of Froscli wilier showed us an unexpected 
engagement between two armies, one of them standing 
on the defensive, the other taking the part of assailant. 

Bvery one felt that the contest was near at hand, but 
no one looked for it on the 6th of August. The event 
came about without pre-arrangement. It resulted from 
the march formations of the Prussians; their extended 
dispositions and the manner of spacing the groups in 
column ; their . practice of making reconnaissances to 
great distances in advance ; lastly, and as a consequence 
of the foregoing, the latitude of action exercised by the 
•chie'fs of the grand units. As these formations and dis- 
positions are now everywhere adopted, it is not doubtful 
ithat henceforth foreseen battles will often be converted 
into battles of rencontre^ and that the latter will occur 
much more frequently than in past campaigns. 

But how came it that the battle of Froschwiller was 
■necessarily an offensive action for the Prussians and a 
defensive engagement for us? 

The cause is to be found in the tactical attitude of our 
■adversaries, which was resolute, energetic, full of the 
spirit of initiative, and in their ardor ; perhaps in the 
confidence they had in their strength ; but certainly in 
the conviction, the result of profound calculation, that 
the offensive enlists nearly all the chances that lead up 
to success. 

It was this conviction that on the i6th of August, 1870, 
impelled General Alvensleben to attack the Army of 
Metz with his single corps at the risk of being over- 
whelmed. 

He knew that the means of action at his command, 
his artillery especially, would enable him to arrest us, 
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and inflict pronounced losses; that his force would be 
replaced on the evening of this day, or on the following 
day at the latest, by other corps equally resolute, as en- 
ergetically commanded, as full of the conviction that 
their sole duty was to fall upon us wherever found. 

Hence the assumption of the offensive on all occa- 
sions, even with inferior numbers. » 

The reason for this may be found j in part in the atti- 
tude, in point of morale^ that the assumption of the of- 
fensive, by one side, induces in the opposing army. A 
force that is assailed by another thinks only of defend- 
ing itself, and when it has successfully resisted, it seems 
to it that enough has been done for its honor and security. 

It deceives itself, however, and this impression, not- 
withstanding its apparent logic, will often be a source 
of danger. 

History has sufficiently demonstrated that a victorioiis 
resistance remains without result if it is not immediately 
followed up by an energetic offensive ; yet this offensive 
can scarcely be undertaken after a first combat without 
the aid of fresh troops. 

There is, then, only one conclusion to be drawn from 
these facts : The offensive alone, the offensive in all 
places, the offensive at all times, no matter what the 
hour or character of the weather; the offensive always, 
until the adversary is exhausted or annihilated such 
is the general rule and practice for grand units. 

Yet the energy, resolution, and tactical methods of 
one of the adversaries in 1870, was not the sole motive 
for the adoption of the offensive. 

There was another, more material, more tangible, 
surely more practical, the scope of which it is important 
to correctly appreciate,— the superiority of the German 
artillery. 

At Froschwiller, the influence of this means of action 
was made evident from the beginning of the engage- 
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meiit. Only one of the contending forces was in con- 
dition to prepare its attacks by its batteries ; the other 
could do nothing in this direction. 

As a result, although the latter army displayed most 
brilliant gallantry, although its officers and soldiers 
were full of ardor, although it possessed an excellent 
infantry weapon, it was powerless to take the offensive ; 
while the opposing army, which was assured of a numer- 
ical superiority, — that potent factor of victory,— -could 
dare anything. 

In 1866, on the contrary, the Prussian artillery had 
not always the best of it, and wherever it was overborne 
by that of the Austrians, the Prussian offensive met with 
a check. 

Often, even, the assailant was thus reduced to a tac- 
tical defensive, which subjected him to the fear of 
defeat, particularly on July 3, 1866, in the woods of 
Sadow'a and Masl owed. 

But even in these localities, the immense superiority 
of the Prussian infantry arm was able to draw victory to 
that side. Its fire was of sufficient power to break the 
force both of the enemy’s artillery and infantry blows. 

The offensive, consequently, was here prepared, by a 
combination of the efforts of these two arras. 

In 1870, the superiority of the Prussian artillery made 
its influence felt during the entire campaign ; and this 
advantage almost always permitted our enemies to nip 
our offensive attempts in the bud. And even in the 
cases where a partial success was gained, and we en- 
deavored to complete it, the crushing effect of our ad- 
versary’s artillery fire rendered the dash of our troops of 
no avail. So true is this, that henceforth an infantry 
attack will stand no chance of success if the artillery has 
not previously rendered the action of the enemy’s bat- 
teries nugatory, and broken up the cohesion of his in- 
fantry. 
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In no Way, perhaps, can the truth of this Gonclnsion 
he more strikingly demonstrated than by a study of 
premeditated battles. 

Let us, in the first instance, enter upon a consideration 
of one of the battles of modern times that perhaps of all 
others was the most essentially a foreseen engagement, 
that of Sadowa (Koniggratiz), 

I 6.— BATTtE OF SADOWA, JUUT J, 1866. 

i At 6 P. M., on July 2, the three Prussian armies were 
still under the ilnpi'ession that the Austrian forces were 
concentrated beyond the Elbe, between Josephstadt and 
Koniggratz. They themselves were posted thus : The 
I. Army and the Army of the Elbe upon the Smidar* 
Miletin line, miles from the Bistritz ; the II. Army 
upon the Elbe itself, holding the line Aniau-Koiiiginhof, 
about 5 miles distant from Josephstadt. 

The generalissimo directed Prince Frederick Charles 
to advance toward the Elbe the next day, July 3, but to 
make the move with extreme caution, and to be on the 
alert to gather information Upon the nature of the 
ground and the location of the enemy. 

The II. Army was to execute reconnaissances on its 
front, toward the Aupa and the Metau, 

■ Both forces were warned that in case of a retreat on 
the part of the enemy, the main strategic design was to 
be put into execution, which was to threaten his lines of 
communication by a movement upon Pardybitz. 

But on the afternoon of this day, the and, the situa- 
tion changed ; unexpected news from the front ac- 
quainted Prince Frederick Charles with the fact that his 
force was the nearest to the enemy. 

The first intelligence brought in, was to the effect 
that an Austrian camp had been espied at Lipa, 3^ 
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miles from liis positions. Later, prisoners were taken 
in the neighborhood of Dnb, in the direction of Konig- 
gratz, who made known that the former place was occu- 
pied by a brigade, and that about four corps were sta- 
tioned upon the Bistritz, that is to say, a force of at- 
least 120,000 men, in positions as follow: The 3d Corps 
at Sadowa; the loth at Langeiihof; the ist behind 
Langenhof; the Saxon Corps at Problus ; and 10 regi- 
ments of cavalry, together with masses of artillery, at 
Lipa. Evidently this was the entire Austrian army. 

The Prussians had found the enemy they sought. 
Two officers, especially, a lieutenant of cavalry and a 
major belonging to the staff, deserve the credit of this 
discovery. With inconsiderable patrols they had pierced 
the enemy’s cavalry screen and come upon his canton- 
ments. They had been hotly pursued, but being bold 
horsemen and well mounted, succeeded in getting back, 
in safety. Their reports, communicated to the staff of 
Prince Erederick Charles, between 6 and 7 p. M., were 
to give birth to the project of an immediate battle and 
to pave the way for the resulting success. 

The commander-in-chief of the I. Army immediately 
came to the determination to attack the enemy at day- 
break, crush him if possible, and cast him upon the 
Elbe, which lay at his back. This resolution of the 
Prince had the effect of enlisting on his side all the ad- 
vantages of the offensive. But to give efficacy to his 
design, it was imperative to subject his troops to the 
fatigues of night manoeuvres, in inclement weather, and 
upon wet and heavy soil. » 

Yet he did not hesitate. 

The necessary orders were forthwith dispatched. The 
baggage was to be shifted to the rear, to a mean distance 
of a half-march. 

The directions sent General Herwarth were in the 
following terms:-— 
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“The l. Army will be formed in order of battle at 
daybreak to-morrow for the attack of the position on the 
Bistritz at*Sadowa, on the Hofitz-Koniggratz high-road. 
General Herwarth will move forward with all his avail- 
able forces to Nechanitz, reaching this place as soon as 
possible. At the commencement of the engagement I 
shall be at Milowitz. 

“ Report to me as early as practicable the hour you 
reach Nechanitz, and in what force. 

(Signed) “ Frederick Charles. ” 

General Herwarth received this order at 12: 30 a. m., 
and at once issued the following instructions : — 

“The Austrians still hold the line of the Bistritz, and 
the Horitz-Dub-Koniggratz road. The I. Army will 
attack them upon this road to-morrow at daybreak. 
The Army of the Elbe will move against their left 
flank, the general direction being towards Nechanitz. 

“The divisions will start at 3 A. M., taking with 
them only ammunition and medicine wagons, and 
empty carts filled with straw for the wounded. All 
other wagons will be left at the places of bivouac. 

“The Schdler advanced-guard will march upon 
Nechanitz by way of Skriwan, Kralic, and Kobilitz. 

“The Canstein Division will set off toward Nechanitz 
via Neu-Bidsow and Prasek ; it will hold Neu-Bidsow 
until the Rosenberg Division comes up, and will cover 
the right flank, throwing out patrols toward Chluinetz. 

“The Munster Division will start at 3:30 A. M. ; will 
cross the Jaworka at ^Smidar, and move by Podolib on 
Ivodin, where it will, according to circumstances, turn 
off in the direction of Mzan, or continue on by way of 
Sucha or Nechanitz. 

“The Btzel Division will pass at Smidar, and follow 
the road taken by the Scholer advanced-guard, 

“The Reserve Artillery will move out at 3:30 a. m., 
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and will at fifst follow the E^tzel Division; then, having 
reconnoitred the roads at an. early hoitf, it will, if from 
the result of the reconnaissance it is practicahie to do so, 
follow the Munster Division to Nechanitz; otherwise it 
will continue in rear of the Etzei Division. 

“The Rosenberg Division, setting forward at day- 
break, will move from Kopidllio to Neu-Bidsow. 

‘ ‘ The headquarters will march with the advanced- 
guard.” 

At the same time the Crown Prince was requested to 
attack the enerhy’s right flank, upon the right bank of 
the Elbe, with at least a corps, but with' his entire 
army if possible. 

After dispatching these orders, the chief-of-staff of the 
1. Army started for Gitschin to refer them to the gen- 
eralissimo and request his sanction of the measures 
adopted. 

A council of war was forthwith called. The presence 
of the Austrian army upon the right bank of the Elbe 
was regarded as an indication that an attack was to be 
made on the next day against the I. Prussian Army. 
In consequence the ll. Army was, without hesitation, 
directed to renounce the reconnaissances prescribed for 
this day, and to throw itself with all its forces upon the 
enemy's right flank. 

By midnight, orders to this effect were drawn up in 
duplicate, and dispatched by two staff officers, one of 
whom was to ride past the cantonments of the 1. Corps, 
to the commander of which he bore a communication 
requesting that this corps be at o4ice put in movement. 

We are to have then a premeditated battle. It is to 
be observed that notwithstanding the distances separat- 
ing the headquarters and the troops,* all the orders had 


*The Prussian army at the time extended over a space of about 23 
miles. 
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been sent out and some of them received within five 
hours after the news of the Austrian positions had been 
brought in. The resolution to deliver battle had been 
formed, and the plan of tactical offense had been settled 
upon and transmitted to the chiefs of the grand units. 
Preparations for the impending contest were to begin at 
once.' , ■ . 

lI.--“!Pt«S>arations for the Action. 

PRUSSIAN AB-MY. 

The orders enjoining the setting in motion of the 
I. Army and the Army of the Elbe were received be- 
tween midnight and 2: 30 A. M. 

The darkness, the rain, and the heavy character of 
the roads, conspired to retard the execution of the movC'^ 
ment. But by dint of the energy displayed by all the 
officers, each division was in its assigned place a little 
after sunrise, or at about 6 a. m. 

The 7th Division (Fransecky) was at Cerekwitz. 

The 8th Division (Horn),; at Milowitz, 

The 3rd Division (Werder), at Psanek. 

The 4th Division (Herwarth), at Bristan. 

The 5th and 6th Divisions, in reserve at Horic. 

The 2d Cavalry Division in bivouac at Lisbowitz and 
Baschnitz. 

The Army of the Elbe held its advanced-guard ready 
for a debouch from the wood of Kobilitz at 7: 30 a. m. 

In the II. Army, an incident occurred which might 
have led to grave consequences. * 

Upon receipt of the request of the commander of the 
I. Army, the Crown Prince at 3 A. M. replied through 
his chief of staff, General Blumeiithal, that he would 
be able to lend this army the support of but one corps ; 
that another was to make a demonstration toward 
Josephstadt; but that pursuant to an order from the 
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generalissimo, the remaining corps were to hold the 
positions then occupied. 

By a fortunate chance the staff officer conveying this 
reply, encountered, just after leaving Koniginhof, the 
bearer of the King’s order prescribing the forward march 
of the entire II. Army. Both had a knowledge of the 
contents of the letters which they bore ; and after a 
mutual communication in this particular, the officer in- 
trusted with the dispatch of the Crown Prince at once 
returned to headquarters, thus on his own responsibility 
relinquishing the service for which he had been dele- 
gated. 

The result was that all the corps of the II. Army were 
directed to forthwith put themselves in movement, 
leaving their baggage at the cantonment sites. The 
orders in the case were Issued at 5 a. m. 

Meantime, Prince Frederick Charles proceeded to 
Milowitz, which was reached at 1: 30. The project of 
the offensive had matured in his mind and assumed a 
definite shape. His idea now was that as his Milowitz 
troops were nearest the enemy (about 2 % niiles), the 
first encounter would occur on the road from Horitz to 
Koniggratz; that a strong thrust upon the Austrian left 
wing would be made by the Army of the Elbe; and that 
the 11 . Army would probably assail the enemy’s right 
flank with an overwhelming force. 

Consequently the course of the I. Army was quite 
distinctly marked out. It was to engage the attention 
of the adversary in front, invite his attack, and vigor- 
ously resist him, 'while the blows against his wings were 
preparing. 

Thus the strategic combinations adopted at the open- 
ing of the campaign, and the first marches, were to per- 
mit a front and a double flank attack with a great 
superiority of numbers. This was one of the most ad- 
vantageous situations that could possibly be presented. 
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THE AUSTRIAN ARMY. 

Things took on a different complexion with the Aus- 
trians. It has previously been seen that according to 
General Benedek’s projet of operations, the line of the 
Iser was to be guarded by. the I. and the Saxon Corps, 
and the bulk of the forces w’as to be moved to this side 
for an offensive stroke against Prince Frederick Charles,, 
while detachments sent to the right were to obstruct the. 
advance of the Crown Prince’s heads of column. 

He had clung to this idea in spite of the character of 
the opening incidents of the campaign. 

But on the evening of June 28, after receipt of reports 
concerning the last combats, and furthermore fully re- 
alizing the exhausted condition of his troops, the Feld- 
zeugmeister began to entertain doubts of the possibility 
of executing his movement of concentration upon Git- 
scliin and the Iser. 

He reverted then to his original plan of assembling 
his forces between Miletin and Josephstadt ; and in the 
vicinity of Dubenetz took up a preliminary position 
faced to the north and east. Events had forced him to 
adopt a defensive attitude against the II. Prussian 
Anny, whose advance indeed had checked his march. 
These measures of concentration could not however be 
effected without fresh engagements, one of which, that 
at Gitschin, brought about the disorganization of the I. 

* Corps, already sadly tried at Podol, Munchengratz, and 
Kost, and whose men were demoralized by a continued 
retreat from the frontier. 

Finally, on the 30th, General Benedek had his army 
assembled. But its situation did not on this account 
cease to be critical. Five corps out of eight had already 
been engaged ; four had suffered enormous losses ; more 
than 30,000 men had been rendered hors de combat by 
the enemy’s fire; two corps only were still intact; all 
the troops, without exception, were fatigued or entirely 
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worn out, and a portion of them had become discouraged 
by the checks sustained, stroke upon stroke, for some 
days previous ; finally, since the occupation of Gitschin 
by the Prussians, the left flank of the army was in the 
air. 

Nothing was left then but to beat a retreat to Konig- 
gratz, the order for which was issued June 30, In the 
opinion of the different corps commanders, this move- 
ment was justified on the grounds of the excessive losses 
sustained, the necessity of reorganizing the forces and 
giving them a few days’ rest in preparation for the 
approaching conflict, and the difficulty of providing 
subsistence. 

The withdrawal of the troops was executed without 
hindrance, and on the evening of July 2 the Austrian 
army was in position from. Racitz upon the Trotina to 
Nechanitz^upon the Bistritz, the headquarters being at 
Konigg’ratz. The various forces were posted as follow;—^ 
2nd Corps, at Rochenitz. 

4th Corps, between Nedelist and Tochenitz, 

8th Corps, between Nedelist and Horenowes. 

3d Corps, behind Sadowa, with headquarters at Lipa, 
loth Corps, to the south of Gipa and the Koniggratz 
road, . 

6th Corps, at Wsestar. 

1st Corps, at Kublena, near Koniggratz. 

Saxon Corps, at Tubno, Hradek, and Nieder-Prim, 
ist Tight Cavalry Division, between Stdsser and 
Kublena. 

2nd Tight Cavalry Division, at Trotina. 

2nd Reserve Cavalry Division, near Wsestar, 

3d Reserve Cavalry Division, at Dohalist 
Reserve Artillery of the army, near Nedelist. 

During the course of the withdrawal upon Koniggratz, 
Benedek was able to judge for himself of the condition 
of his army. He was deeply pained at the sight of the 
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columns, Piseourageraent seized him, and in his dis- 
tress of mind he begged his sovereign to conclude peace 
at any price. It was possible to accept such counsel 
only after a general engagement. An effort was made 
to revive the spirits of the general-in-chief and of his 
troops by making certain changes recognized as neces- 
,sary. ' 

The commander of the h Corps, and the chief and 
snb-ehief of staff, were removed. Finally, after further 
reflection, and in view of the repose which the army was 
able to take on the and, the Feldzengmeister became 
somewhat more hopeful, and attentively followed the 
intelligence coming in respecting the movements of his 
adversaries. 

Already, in preparation for receiving an attack, he 
had, on July i, examined the ground on the right bank 
of the Elbe, and ordered the throwing up of field-works 
in this quarter. 

Three batteries were constructed northward of Nede- 
list and two to the north and west of Chlnm. Two 
others were to be erected in rear of Eipa, on the morn- 
ing of the 3d, and likewise rifle-trenches were to be run 
around these epanlements, and the western fronts of 
the villages of Chlnm, Eipa, ieder-Prim, and Problus, 
put in a state of defense. 

On July 2, the uppermost thought with the Austrian 
leaders was to re-form the troops, and rest them for sev- 
eral days either on the right bank of the Elbe or behind 
this river. But during the afternoon of this day, reports 
coming in from different sides certified the approach of 
the Prussian masses, and soon swept away all doubts on 
the score of a battle on the following day. Benedek con- 
sequently decided at 11 P. m. to give orders in this 
sense, 

He foresaw the likelihood of two attacks: one against 
the Saxon Corps alone,; the other against the entire 
army. To meet these he prescribed : — 
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To the Saxon corps, to occupy the heights of Dopo- 
witz and Tresowitz, refusing the left wing, which was 
to be covered by the ist Light Cavalry Division; to the 
loth Corps (Gablenz), to take position to the right of the 
Saxon Corps; to the 3d (Archduke Ernest), to occupy 
the heights of Lipa and Chluin, on the right of the loth 
Corps; to the 8th, to support the Saxon Corps, holding 
itself in reserve behind the latter. 

To provide for the case of an extension of the action 
to the centre and right, the Austrian general ordered: — 

The 4th Corps to deploy beyond the 3rd, between 
Chluiil and Nedelist ; the 2nd, to take station still 
farther in this direction, in contiguity with the 4th, on 
the extreme right flank, supported in rear by the 2nd 
Light Cavalry Division. 

Lastly, the ist and 6th Corps were to be massed upon 
the heights of Rosnitz and Wsestar, respectively, the 
ist and 3rd Reserve Cavalry Divisions, to hold them- 
selves in rear at Sweti, having the 2nd Reserve Cavalry 
Division on their left at Briza. 

Under the second supposition, that is, of an extended 
attack, the ist and 6th Corps, the five cavalry divisions, 
and the Reserve Artillery of the army, were designed 
as a general reserve to be held under the immediate au- 
thority of the Feldzeugmeister. 

Somewhat detailed instructions looking to a possible 
retreat beyond the Elbe, terminated this order. 

The Austrians had then, like their adversaries, fore- 
seen the battle of July 3; but their dispositions seemed 
to be limited to a passive defense of the heights upon 
which they had made a stand. 

in.— -Preliminaries of the Battle. 

The position upon which the action was about to be 
joined is worthy of consideration. 

On the west front ran the Bistritz, a small river, difB- 
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cult of passage in ordinary times, but now very mucli 
swelled by the rains of the previous days. 

Northward, between the Bistritz and the Trotina, 
was a tract about 3 miles wide, which permitted the 
advance of the assailant columns. The ground between 
these two rivers and the Kibe is gently undulating, and 
studded with villages and woods, which offered the 
defense advantageous points of support. In the centre, 
the hill of Clilum formed the key to the position, and 
commanded the road from Sadowa to Koniggratz. 

The* heights of Horenowes covered the right to the 
north; and those of Hradek and Problus formed a solid 
point d'‘ appui for the left. To the south, the position 
at I/iebau permitted the communications of the army to 
be protected in this quarter. 

The ground selected possessed, then, considerable de- 
fensive value; but it had also this defect, that at its back 
lay the Elbe and the defiles formed by the bridges. 

At 6 A. M., orders were issued for a general advance 
of the Prussian forces to the Bistritz; but they were not 
however to attempt an immediate attack. 

The 8th Division (Horn), forming the advanced- 
guard of the centre, moved forward from Milowitz 
towards Sadowa, on, and to the left of, the high-road. 
The 3rd and 4th Divisions marched abreast of the 8th, 
to the right of this road. 

The 5th and 6th Divisions, as well as the Reserve Ar- 
tillery, followed the 8th Division. The Cavalry Corps 
marched behind the 3rd and 4th Divisions, and was to 
keep up the touch with the Army of the Elbe, which 
was advancing toward Nechanitz. The latter, being 
closer to the enemy, would no doubt become engaged 
first. 

The 7th Division (Frausecky) was to be echeloned in 
rear of the centre, with instructions to leave Cerekwitz 
only upon the kindling of the action at Sadowa, 

18 ■ . . ■ ■ , , 
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The cavalry of the 5th and 6th Reserve Divisions was 
formed into a brigade, and placed under orders of the 
commander of the II. Corps. 

This army stood then with ^ divisions in first line and 
3 in rear, the latter forming a sort of reserve. 

This manoeuvre-march disposition seemed to aim 
solely at permitting an easy passage to the combat order, 
giving facility for supporting the action with vigor, and 
for prolonging it by successive efforts up to the decisive 
moment, that is to say, until the arrival of the 11. Army. 

Turning to the Austrian forces, the dis|)ositioiis made, 
were, from the opening shots, to give the Prussians 
partial advantages throughout the entire front. 

Thus the outposts were generally formed by the bat- 
talions guarding the villages beyond the front and flanks, 
consequently from Trotina upon the Elbe to Sadowa 
Upon the Bistritz, thence on to Nechanitz, and from 
there to Hradek. This, in brief, was a spreading out 
of forces. ; ' 

The Prussian columns moving forward in concentrated 
order with strong advanced-guards (a brigade at least), 
were able to bring a great numerical superiority to bear 
upon the first villages encountered, and to throw back 
the enemy upon all points of attack. This naturally had 
the effect of heightening morale of the offensive, and 
of producing depression of spirits in the ranks of the 
defense. 

At 7:30, indeed, the advanced-guard of the Army of 
the Elbe debouched upon Alt-Nechanitz, and easily 
captured the place, which was held by only a grand- 
guard of two companies. 

The dispositions taken by the Prussians had then as- 
sured them the numerical ascendency in the first affairs. 
Nevertheless, in consequence of the difficulties of the 
march, several hours slipped by before the main forces 
of this army were able to effect their deployment upon 
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the left bank of the Bistritz, and bring their artillery 
into action. 

In the meanwhile, the two cavalry divisions were de- 
ployed between Sucha and Zawadilka, consequently 
between Sadowa and Nechanitz, faced tow’ard the Bis- 
tritz, their batteries in advance, but out of reach of the 
enemy. 

The 4th Division had marched from Bristan upon 
Sadowa, covered by a regiment of cavalry. At 1500 
metres from the adversary, it received his first shells, 
when a duel of artillery began. Occupying a position 
upon the approaches to Sadowa, it kept up a steady 
fire, refraining, in pursuance of orders, from coming to 
decisive blows. 

The 8th Division, from Milowitz, also moved upon 
Sadowa, preceded by a regiment of horse. It took post 
to the left of the 4th, seized whatever shelter could be 
found, and opened upon the opposing lines. 

The two reserve divisions (5th and 6th) stood at 
Kleiiitz, and the Reserve Artillery advanced to within 
1500 metres of the enemy. 

In the left wing, the 7th Division was put in move- 
ment at the first note of the cannon, after establishing 
communication with the II. Army by patrols of officers. 
It marched on Benatek, which was occupied by the 
enemy in no great strength, and which fell into its 
hands after an artillery contest. 

In the IL Army, at 8 o’clock, the advanced-guards of 
the VI. Corps, the Guard, and the I. Corps, 'wtre en 
for the Trotina and the tract between this river 
and the Bistritz. 

The cominander-in-chief of the I. Army had taken a 
survey of the positions, and ordered that only a slow 
response be made to the enemy’s fire, his purpose being 
to await more favorable weather j and especially the 
coming up of the II. Army. 
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The King of Prussia arrived in turn, welcomed by 
the cheers of his troops, whose confidence was intensified 
by his presence. 

The Austrian army began its deployment at the in- 
stant the cannon of Sadowa broke into fire. 

The 3d Corps held Lipa, Ghluin, Cistowes, and Sa- 
dowa. The Prohaska Brigade, posted in the last-named 
village, was to defend it only as a rear-guard position, 
withdrawing as soon as the corps was in its assigned 
place. 

The loth Corps moved to Dohalitz, Dohalicka, Mok- 
rowGUvS, and the heights to the east. 

The Saxon Corps threw forward a brigade into the 
first line for the occupation of Lubno, Popowitz, and 
Tresowitz, points permitting a defense of the Bistritz 
in this quarter. The remainder of its forces stood on 
the hills of Nieder-Prim and Problus. 

The ist Light Cavalry Division was moved to the 
plateau between Charbusitz and Nieder-Prim. 

The 8th Corps was installed to the east of the Saxons, 
close to Stezireck and Problus. 

The right wing was formed by the 2d and 4th Corps, 
which were to be established with faces to the north. 
But the outpost brigade of the 4th Corps having been 
assailed at 7:30 A. M. by the 7th Prussian Division, 
which had pushed beyond Cerekwitz, and the Chlum- 
Nedelist site assigned to this corps having been discov- 
ered to be dominated from the side of Maslowed and 
Horenowes, a new position was taken up farther in ad- 
vance, toward Cistowes. There three of its brigades 
forming front to the west toward the wood of Maslowed, 
became the object of Prussian attacks. 

The 2d Corps had orders to form line to the right of 
the 4th. In consequence of the movement executed by 
the latter, it directed itself upon Horenowes, and occu- 
pied the space between this village and Maslowed. 
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As a result of tjiese dispositions, the ground com- 
prised between Horenowes and Racitz was to remain 
undefended; and should the action developing toward 
the west have the effect of drawing these two corps in 
that direction, the Austrian right flank would be entirely 
uncovered. 

The 6th Corps, in reserve, was massed between Lau- 
genhbf and Wsestar, the 8th on its left. 

The ist Reserve Cavalry Division stood in regimental 
columns to the south of Chlum, while the 2d moved to 
the southwest of Briza, and the 3d, marching from the 
Bistritz, took station to the north of Sweti. 

The Army Reserve Artillery remained in two groups, 
one northward of Sweti, the other to the south-west of 
Chlum. 

To recapitulate,, the Austro-Saxon army, toward 8 
A. M., was formed as follows: Nearly 5 corps were de- 
ployed upon a line about seven miles long; 3 brigades 
were in reserve behind the left wing ; a brigade linked 
the right wing to the Elbe ; 2 corps and 5 Cavalry divis- 
ions constituted the principal reserve, which stood at a . 
distance of a little less than 2 miles from the centre of 
the position. 

The Austrians had about 215,000 men and 770 guns. 
The forces confronting them, the I. Army and the Army 
of the Elbe, counted a strength of 123,918 combatants, 
who, though unacquainted with the numbers of their 
adversaries, did not hesitate to assail them. 

IV.— Development of the Action. 

By 9 A. M., the Prussian left (7th Division, Fransecky), 
which had already seized Benatek, was moving toward 
Cistowes. Upon the road to,, this place was a wood of 
large dimensions, the Swiep-Wald, which offered an ad- 
vantageous position. This the Prussians attacked, the 
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enemy opposing a -vigorous resistance. Tire contest 
raged "witli varying fortunes, the 7th Division by degrees 
engaging all its battalions, and applying for assistance 
to the 8tli Division, which was inarching past Skalka 
Wood. 

Ill the Austrian ranks the combat was developing in 
a similar way by the entry into line of successive rein- 
forcements drawn, first, from the 4th corps, then from 
the 2nd. The efforts of the two contending parties 
centered in a struggle for the possession of this wood, 
.. whence the Prussians hoped to be able to dart forward 
either upon Maslowed or Cistowes, perhaps upon both 
villages at the same time. 

At the outset, the assailant had engaged one regiment, 
the 27th, which, encountering two Austrian battalions in 
front, had driven them back, notwithstanding the sup- 
port afforded them by a battery. 

The first reinforcements sent the Austrians were not 
sufficiently strong to give them the numerical superi- 
ority ; consequently the Prussians remained masters of 
• the wood, though they were completely baffled in their 
attempts to emerge from it. 

In order to reseize it, the Austrians, forced to advance 
in the open against a sheltered enemy, and consequently 
to submit to enormous losses, were under the necessity 
of deploying forces of considerable strength. 

At II A. M., they repossessed the greater part of the 
wood ; but their adversary still retained his grasp of 
the north-west corner, where he then had in action 14 
battalions and 24 pieces, about 14,000 men, opposed by 
40 battalions (about 40,000 men) and 128 guns. 

The Prussians had exhausted their reserves ; while 
their antagonists, on the contrary, still held ii battalions 
and 24 pieces at disposal; Toward noon, the balance 
of advantage was, then, on the side of the Austrians ; 
they had only to make a decisive effort, and success 
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seemed assured. But two unexpected circunistaiices, an 
order of witlidrawal, and the coming up of the advance 
batteries of the II. Army, gave an opposite color to the 
situation. 

In the centre, the action was not less energetic. To- 
ward 8 o’clock, the columns of the I. Army had reached 
the Bistritz, almost simultaneously with the arrival of 
the Army of the Elbe. The combat, kindling first at 
Cerekwitz and then at Nechanitz, soon broke out along 
the entire valley. {See Plate XVII ^ 

At Sadowa it commenced by a violent artillery fire on 
the part of the 8th Prussian Division against the 3rd and 
loth Austrian Corps. After the 7th Division had passed 
Benatek, the 8th moved against Skalka Wood and Sa- 
dowa, the first points of shelter coming into view. These 
two positions, weakly guarded, were occupied without 
difficulty by the assailants, who wished then to issue 
on the farther side ; but the fire of the Austrians forced 
them back, one part into the Swiep-Wald, the other 
into the wood of Hola, between Sadowa and Eipa. 

From this time all attempts of the Prussians to de- 
bouch from these shelters proved ineffectual. 

The 3d and 4th Prussian Divisions having arrived on 
the scene between Mzan and Zawadilka, directed their 
leading troops upon the sugar-refinery of Sadowa, and 
by the wood of Zawadilka upon Johanneshof ; but the 
brigades of the loth Austrian Corps intrusted with the 
defense of the valley, prevented their gaining ground 
beyond. Unfortunately, the abandonment of Sadowa 
by the Prohaska Brigade obliged the Austrians to suc- 
cessively evacuate Dohalitz, Dohalicka, and Mokrowous, 
and to continue the rearward movement to the heights 
of Eangenhof. The Prussians immediately reoccupied 
these points. But in this quarter also the enemy’s artil- 
lery discharges interdicted further advance. 

Toward mid-day there were between Lipa and Ban- 
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genllof i6o guns, wliicli kept up an uiiintermitted fire. 
The I. Army at this time had been able to bring into 
action on this side only 132 guns. The result was, that 
the three Prussian divisions which had crossed the Bis- 
tritz soon found themselves in a most critical situation. 

Meanwhile the Army of the Elbe encountered difficul- 
ties of a peculiar kind. 

After the seizure of Nechanitz, it was obliged to re- 
strict itself in its passage of the Bistritz to this place, 
not having been able to establish a bridge at any other 
point. As a result, its attack was long delayed, and 
although the Saxons offered no hindrance to its deploy- 
ment upon the left bank, noon had nearly arrived be- 
fore the contest on this side assumed serious propor- 
tions. 

In brief, this was the state of affairs at about 12 M. : — 

On the Prussian left was the 7th Division, which 
had been forced back upon Benatek with considera- 
ble loss, but whose obstinacy had drawn successively 
into action the 2d and 4th Austrian Corps, constituting 
the right of the opposing line. The latter, leaving their 
original positions, had formed front to the west, and ex- 
hausted their forces to obtain in the Swiep-Wald a suc- 
cess that was now to cost them dear. 

In the centre, the defenders’ points d'‘ appui upon the 
Bistritz having been feebly held, had fallen into the 
hands of the Prussians. But the latter, battered by a for- 
midable artillery, from whose reach they were unable to 
withdraw on account of the riVer at their back, suffered 
cruel losses. Recoiling before the blows dealt them, the 
disordered ranks made their way to the approaches to 
Hola wood, whither Prince Frederick Charles moved the 
5th and 6th Divisions, composing his reserve. The coun- 
ter-offensive executed by these fresh troops against the 
heights of Dipa also met with a repulse. 

Tidings of the II. Army were still wanting, and the 
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assailant troops were considerably shaken; the leaders, 
convinced that the situation was no longer tenable, seri- 
ously debated the advisability of beating a retreat. On 
the right, however, the action had begun to acquire a 
considerable degree of intensity: the Army of the Elbe, 
at length master of its movements, was engaged in an 
attack upon the Saxons. 

Up to this time, then, the Prussians had confined 
their efforts to opening the engagement, occupying all 
points of shelter found upon the front, advancing to the 
positions where the resistance was the most strongly or- 
ganized, and vigorously maintaining the struggle. But 
the opposition encountered and the losses sustained, 
would no longer fjermit them to preserve the tactically 
defensive attitude which had succeeded their first offen- 
sive. . ' ' 

Happily for them, toward i o’clock the approach of 
the Crown Prince was announced. 

V.— Decisive Movements. 

At II A. M., when the Prussian armies in action were 
beginning to entertain a lively wish for support upon 
the left of their line of battle, the II. Army had as yet 
on the Trotina only the heads of column of the Guard 
and the VI. Corps. Nearly 5 miles separated them from 
the left of the I. Army. 

Presently the other troops reached the first points 
assigned them as objectives. Their march had led to a 
contraction of the front, that is, to a concentration of the 
various bodies. The movements had, then, been exe- 
cuted concentrically; the space between the extreme 
advanced-guards had, in three hours, narrowed from 23 
miles to 9. This array, following the traditibnal rule, 
had then concentrated for action. 

•Upon arriving in the vicinity of Choteborek, the 
Crown Prince sought an elevated point from which to 
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survey the line of battle of the I. Army and the combat 
front of the Austrians. Notwithstanding the rain and 
fog, he was able to make out the situation of affairs 
from the flames of burning villages and the flash of the 
guns. He saw that to reach the enemy’s flank and rear 
he had only to march his columns straight on. He 
dispatched officers to indicate to them the heights of 
Horenowes, between the village of this name and the 
Elbe, as the objective, and designated particularly two 
trees visible from all points. {^See Plate XVIII.') 

This inheed was a preparation for the decisive effort, 
and in the II. Army it was felt that this attack had a 
capital importance; but it was likewise supposed that 
the enemy had been warned and had fhade preparations 
to meet the danger. The contrary was however the 
case. 

An unforeseen disposition on the part of the adver- 
sary’s forces was to still further favor the Prussians. 
The Austrian general-in-chief had just perceived that 
the two corps ordered to the portion of the field in the 
direction of the Elbe, had advanced beyond their as- 
signed stations, and that instead of covering the line of 
battle on the right, they had moved forward toward the 
Bistritz. Upon being apprised of the march of a Prus- 
sian corps to this side, he ordered them to fall back to 
their first posts, at the very moment when, having 
beaten the 7th Prussian Division, they were on the point 
of passing to the offensive. It was necessary however to 
obey the order, and while leaving troops in the Swiep- 
Wald, the main bodies of the 2d and 4th Corps were 
obliged to put their columns in march at the moment, 
toward noon, when the batteries of the II. Army entered 
into action. This artillery consisted of 48 pieces, which 
were posted between Racitz and Horenowes. This 
movement of the Austrians seemed then in the nature 
of a retreat; it forced their guns also to take up a rear- 
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ward station. In fine, the two Austrian corps, already 
severely tried, had to execute a veritable flank march 
exposed to the enemy’s fire. 

The 2nd Corps, which had withdrawn from the Swiep- 
Wald to Nedelist, found itself under the necessity of 
dispersing its brigades, placing them thus in a situation 
the least calculated to realize the full effect of their 
blows. 

The 4th Corps likewise could make only a piecemeal 
retirement of its forces toward Chlum. Thanks to the 
support of 64 pieces belonging to the Army Reserve 
Artillery, however, it was enabled to collect its regiments 
between this place and Nedelist. 

During the execution of these operations, the II. 
Prussian Army was able to continue its advance almost 
without resistance. While the Guard was arriving at 
Horenowes, the VI. Corps, debouching from Trotina, 
gained ground toward Lochenitz. At 2 o’clock these 
new masses were disposed as follow: — 

‘ The i2th Division, at Lochenitz, forcing back the 
Henriqnez Brigade of the 2nd Corps; 

The nth Division, in march from Sendrasitz to 
Nedelist; r 

The 1st Division of the Guard, coming into line-of- 
battle order to the east of Maslowed; 

The 2nd Division of the Guard, at Horenowes; 

The Corps Artillery of the Guard, together with the 
batteries of the 7th Division and the ist Guard Division, 
about 72 pieces, in position before Maslowed; 

The remainder of the IL Army, hastening forward to 
the scene of action. 

A formidable attack, then^ was preparing against the 
Austrian right. Meanwhile, in the left wing the strug- 
gle had taken on such an intensity and become devel- 
oped in such directions that the situation could not long 
remain uncompromised. 
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The Saxon Corps, instead of defending the approaches 
to the Bistritz, had taken station upon the heights of 
Prim-Problns, leaving 011 the left the dominating points 
ill the vicinity of Hradek, which, with the hills of 
Chlnm and Horenowes, formed the principal positions 
on the field of battle. 

Thus upon their arrival, the advanced-guards of the 
Army of the Elbe were able to seize upon Eubno and 
Hradek without difficulty. Batteries placed between 
these two points, opened fire against the Saxons and 
protected the deployment of the remainder of the 
troops. General Herwarth, aware of the critical state 
of affairs in the I. Army, resolved to take the offensive 
as soon as his forces were up. 

At 11:30, he threw forward two columns against the 
fiaiiks of the enemy’s position : the 15th Division and a 
brigade of cavalry upon Qber-Prim ; the 14th Division 
upon Popovitz and Problus, by way of Enbno. The 
rest of his troops were to form between Lubno and 
Hradek in reserve, and be kept in readiness to hold the 
Saxons fast in front in case of need. 

While this movement was in progress, there was ap- 
parently a drooping of the action. The Crown Prince 
of Saxony conceived that the moment had come for an 
attack of the forces established at Hradek. But when 
his advancing brigades had arrived near Neu-Prim, they 
were taken in flank by the columns marching upon 
Gber-Prim, and compelled to retire. The 8th Corps 
was then directed to move forward to guard the Saxon 
Corps against the danger of being turned on its left. 
Unfortunately the position of the Prussians was very 
advantageous ; moreover the retreat of the 2d Saxon 
Brigade had uncovered the Body-Guard troops posted on 
its right, and had thus obliged them likewise to draw 
off toward the heights of Problus ; while the artillery 
redoubled its fire to stagger the ranks of the assailant. 
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Simultaneously with these proceedings on the ex- 
treme left, the Prussians had gained Popowitz, then the 
wood eastward of this village, and had begun to move 
forward in force upon Problus. The S.axons were con- 
strained to give way before the onward march of these 
new masses; and at about 2:30 P. M., the Crown Prince 
of Saxony ordered a retreat to the heights south-west of 
Rosnitz. To cover the movement, the ist Austrian 
Corps attempted a counter-offensive, which however 
came to naught. 

In brief, toward 3:30 p. m., the Army of the I$lbe 
had thrown back the Austrian left, and seized the 
position of the Saxon Corps and the villages of Prim 
and Problus forming its points of support, as well as 
the Brizerwald, eastward from Nieder-Priin. It was 
brought to a standstill in this quarter only by the com- 
bined artillery of the 8th Corps and the Saxons. 

The ist Ivight Cavalry Division (General Bdelsheim) 
had indeed attempted a diversion to the south in the 
direction of Techlowitz; but it was immediately re- 
called to the centre of the field of battle by intelligence 
of the reverse attack delivered by the II. Army. 

On the Austrian right wing, in fact, the fate of arms 
was deciding in favor of the Prussians. 

The ist Division of the Guard, finding the heights of 
Maslowed unoccupied, had taken post there, ' formed 
its forces into three lines, and at 2 o’clock moved 
against the heights of Chlum. The battalions, profiting 
by the folds of the ground, and masked moreover by the 
smoke of battle, which was prevented from rising by 
the dampness of the atmosphere, were able to advance 
unseen to the Austrian intrenchments and drive away 
the defenders, whom the deadly fire of the needle-gnn 
had decimated in an instant. The 4th Austrian Corps, 
seeing itself thus menaced on one side by the nth 
Prussian Division and on the other by the Guard, was 
obliged to fall back toward Sweti. 
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Gillum was guarded by a single battalion, tbe rest of 
the brigade being sheltered in rear. This village was 
seized without a blow and most unexpectedly, while 
Feldzeugmeister Benedeh was still upon the hill of Bipa 
to the west. 

Vain were the attempts to recover the position, by 
reason of the destructive effects of the needle-gun. The 
assailant then continued his march, making for Ros- 
beritz, which, at 2:30 p. m., also fell into his power. 
It was only by the blows of the Army Reserve Ar- 
tillery that the advance of the ist Division of the 
Guard was stemmed. 

But at the stage of the action we are considering, the 
situation of the Austrian army was hopeless. Its centre 
was pierced, its right forced in, its left thrown to the 
rear. Most of. the Austrian brigades in action since 
morning, had been obliged to retire, the movement be- 
ing made in the direction of the Koniggratz road. The 
remainder of the 11. Prussian Army advanced in support 
of the Guard. The progress of the VI. Prussian Corps 
had compromised the retreat of the 2d Austrian Corps, 
and compelled it to fall back upon Predraerist. 

The loss of Gillum had in like manner obliged the 
3rd and loth Austrian Corps to withdraw toward Wses- 
tar. The forces of Prince Frederick Charles had taken 
advantage of this to gain ground to the front. 

To save the remains of the Austrian army, nothing 
was left but to bring the reserves into line. The istand 
6th Corps deployed under fire, the latter then moving on 
Chlum, which was regained at the price of cruel losses. 
But the arrival of reinforcements to the Guard, rendered 
this partial success nugatory; the 6th Corps was re- 
pulsed. A forward stroke attempted by the ist Corps 
in support of the latter, was shivered by the fire of the 
opposing infantry. 

A general retreat of the Austrians toward Koniggratz 
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now began, protected at first by vigorously executed 
cavalry charges (principally in the direction of Strese- 
titz-Sadowa), and later by the artillery. The latter 
dedicated itself to the task of safeguarding the debris of 
the army in its passage to the left bank of the Elbe. The 
reserve artillery of the 6th Corps and a part of the army 
reserve batteries, established on the heights between 
Wsestar and Sweti, remained in action there with their 
supports, despite the most murderous losses, up to the 
moment when it became apparent that further sacrifice 
could serve no useful purpose. The artillery had, then, 
with the aid of the cavalry, succeeded in staying the 
onward progress of the enemy, thus assuring the retreat 
of the army. The Prussians brought 13 batteries into 
action between Xangeiihof and Stresetitz to play upon 
the retiring columns ; but further than this, attempted 
no pursuit. 

Benedek’s army was thus enabled to take refuge be- 
hind the Elbe, and slip away under cover of night. 
By the next day it had disappeared, the major part tak- 
ing the roads to Olmutz, but leaving the victor in igno- 
rance of the direction of its retreat. 

VI.— Comments. 

1st. — ^nvFncrivEs AND cAsuArrins. 

View^ed in the light of the forces engaged, the battle 
of Sadowa remains one of the most memorable' of the 
century. 

The Austro-Saxon army had an array indeed of 215,- 
000 combatants and 770 guns ; and the Prussians brought 
to the field 220,980 fighting men supported by 792 pieces. 

The distribution of these effectives is also worthy of 
remark. 

The Austrians engaged in the centre 43,276 infantry- 
men, 642 cavalrymen, and 134 guns ; in the right wing, 
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51,300 foot-soldiers, 4,100 horsemen, and 176 pieces of 
artillery; in the left wing, 32,000 infantry, 7,600 cavalry, 
and 140 guns; and they had in reserve, 47,300 foot, 
11,400 horse, and 320 pieces. 

On the side of the Prussians we find : In the centre, 
/. Army^ 84, 860 men and 300 guns ; in the right wing, 
Army of the Elbe^ 39,000 men and 144 guns ; in the left 
wing, 11. Army y ^000 men and 386 pieces ; on the 
march, the Landwehr Division of the Guard, with a 
strength of 125000 men and 12 guns. 

Prom which we see that upon each of the three sec- 
tions of the field where the action was decisively waged, 
the Austrians were, in general, outnumbered. But their 
inferiority was iiot made manifest until about the middle 
hour of the day ; up to this time, especially upon the 
right, sufficient success had marked their course to move 
them to think of assuming the offensive. 

The figures expressive of the losses in this engage- 
ment are peculiarly significant:— 


The Austro-Saxons : 

Killed and wounded . . . . . . . . . . . ... 23,941 men. 

Missing . 7,410 men. 

Unwounded prisoners . . . ... . . . . ... 12,960 men. 

Total. 44,311 men. 

To which must he added, 187 guns, 641 wagons, and 21 pontons. 

The Prussians : 

Killed and wounded . . , . ... . . ,. . . . . 8,877 men. 
Missing , . . > . . . . . . . . .. . 276 men. 

Total . . . , 9,153 men. 


The enormous difference between the casualties sus- 
tained by the two contesting forces, gives an idea of the 
advantages accruing to the Prussians from the use of the 
needle-gun and from the tactical methods in vogue 
among .them. 

Other elements, however, also contributed to their 
success. 
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2ND. — CAUSES OE DEFEAI^. 

Tlie circumstances leading to the overthrow of the 
Austrian army are numerous. They merit so much the 
more attentive examination as, at the time, entire 
Europe believed the Austrians would be speedily vic- 
torious. 

The strategic combinations of the Feldzeugmeister 
before July 3, had a great influence upon both the 
physical and moral condition of his army on the day 
of decisive action. 

. We have already noticed the defective dispositions by 
which five corps out of eight were led to fight in detail 
and exhaust their forces in incessant marches. 

After the 29th,, the necessity of renouncing opera- 
tions upon the Iser, and undertaking a retreat to the 
Elbe, had still further aggravated the perplexities of the 
situation. 

Lastly, the concentration of the Austrian masses upon 
the narrow space between Sadowa and Koniggratz had 
made it so difficult to keep up the supply of provisions, 
that no choice was left but to continue the retreat, or 
deliver battle without further delay. 

It is certain then that the marches of the preceding 
days, the unintermitted fatigues, the bad w'eather, the 
unfortunate combats engaged in, the various retreats,; 
insufficient distribution of rations, inferior generalship, 
and, above all, the weakness of the strategic combina- 
tions, had placed the imperial array in a most unfavor- 
able situation. If the battle was not lost in advance, it 
was at least very seriously comproraised. 

From a general point of view, the course of events 
has occasioned the following comments: — 

On July 2, at the council of generals held at head- 
quarters, Benedek had no communication to make,/ 
either upon the engagement of the next , day or the 

^9 
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ulterior operations. Yet the reports that had already 
come in, had given him a, presentiment of the immi- 
nence of a great battle. 

Orders for the action were not issued until ii P. M., 
and certain of the forces did not receive them until 3 
o’clock on the following morning. For a foreseen 
battle, this was indeed late. 

Selection of the Position.^ — The resolution to deliver battle 
on the right bank of the Flbe was perhaps a necessity. 
But it is permissible to question the timeliness of the 
engagement actually accepted. The Austrian general- 
staff observes as follows 011 the subject:— - 

“Considering the situation of the imperial army, the 
Feldzeugmeister’s plan of battle was far from being the 
most advantageous or the one that gave the most prom- 
ise of success. To expose an army to an enveloping 
attack on the part of a numerically superior adversary, 
is in truth to commit one of the most serious possible 
strategic errors. A skilful general would have extri- 
cated himself from such an embarrassing position in 
one of the following ways: — - 

“By resolutely moving against the centre of the ene- 
my’s line and carving out a passage. 

“Manoeuvring in such wise as to gain opportunities 
for attacking the different hostile bodies separately and 
successively. 

“Thrusting his forces against one of the wings of the 
opposing army for the purpose of jeoparding its com- 
munications. 

“Or, as a last resort, by beating a retreat and estab- 
lishing himself in a more favorable position in rear. 

“In the state of affairs that actually existed, it would 
have been out of place to endeavor to pierce the enemy’s 
centre; to manceuvre against one of his flanks would 
have been still more difficult, if we consider the physi- 
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cal and moral condition of tlie imperial array. Nothing 
remained for it then but to seek shelter behind the 
Elbe.” 

After discussing the advantages of the various posi- 
tions that might have been taken up on the left bank 
of the Elbe, the Austrian general-staff, when it was too 
late to be of avail, gave the preference to that at Pardu- 
bitz. There, it would appear, the army would no longer 
have been exposed to the dangers of an enveloping 
movement; it could have waited until the enemy at- 
tempted a passage of the river, and then moved forward 
upon him under favorable conditions; it would have 
been near its supplies ; and, lastly, in case of retreat, 
it could have chosen its line of direction upon Vienna 
or Olmiitz. 

Occupation of the Position. — The manner of occupying 
the position actually taken up, has been very severely 
criticised. • 

It has been said that the heights of Horenowes formed, 
with those of Chlum and Hradek, the principal points 
of the field; that the possession of Chlum should have 
been assured in the first instance; that it was essential, 
then, to so dispose the army as to prevent the enemy’s 
reaching, either from the north or west, the high-road 
from Eipa to Kdniggratz, which was the line of com- 
munication and retreat, and that this imposed the obli- 
gation of solidly holding the flanks of the position by 
placing sufiicient troops there, and by profiting from the 
advantages of the ground. 

To the north, it would then have been necessary to 
strongly occupy the Tight bank of the Trotina and the 
tract comprised between Racitz and the Bistritz; to the 
south, the defense of Nechanitz imposed itself as an 
obligation. 

The Austrian staff, 'taking for a basis, moreover, the 
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principle that strong reserves are required in the de- 
fense of positions, has recognized that the situation 
demanded :■ — 

1st— The echeloning of two corps upon the line 
Trotina-Racitz-Benatek ; 

2nd.— The dispatch of two corps to Nechanitz and 
the heights in rear; 

3rd. — The allotment of an entire corps to the defense 
of I/ipa and Sadowa, aided by the fire of a numerous 
artillery; 

4th.— The placing in reserve of three corps at 
Maslowed, Chlum, and Problus, "with orders to move 
upon endangered points; 

5th. — The employment of 3 of the 6 cavalry divisions 
for the execution, between Chlumec and Neu-Bidsow, 
of a strong demonstration against the enemy’s right 
.flank. ■" 

To these considerations we may add the followin gi- 
lt was to the interest of the imperial army to compel a 
deployment of the Prussian forces at the earliest possible 
moment; to produce fatigue in their ranks before they 
could gain the Bistritz; to dispute with them the pas- 
sage of this river, since the crossing could be made only 
with difficulty; and, finally, to permit them to reach 
the main line only after putting them . to a trial of 
strength, and after checking their momentum by them- 
fiietion of serious losses. Every consideration demanded 
that these results be obtained as soon as possible. . To 
this end, two advanced-post positions should have been 
selected west of the Bistritz, upon the two roads which 
the Prussians must necessarily follow, and forces of all 
arms installed there in sufficient strength to arrest their 
advanced-guards. The Bistritz formed a first line of de- 
fense, upon which it was possible to bring the assailants 
to a stand. It presented the peculiarity of having vil- 
lages scattered throughout the entire length of its course, 
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at intervals varying- from looo to 1500 metres, and sepa- 
rated by marshy meado-ws difficult of access. By posting 
batteries in rear of the ground between tbe villages, it 
■was possible to hold out here for some time, and force 
the enemy to a complete deployment. 

^he imperial army, it is true, had upon the Bistritz 
and beyond, detachments of considerable size; yet these 
engaged but slightly here by reason of the orders given, 
or changed their positions during the morning. As a 
result, the line of the Bistritz, its approaches, and the 
villages and woods lying beyond, were occupied by the 
Prussians without much effort ; and from this time they 
held defensive points of support upon which it was 
possible for them to await events and keep up the con- 
test. 

The tactical dispositions adopted by the Austrians 
were, then, favorable to the offensive of their enemies. 
Their flanks were not sufficiejatly protected; the ap- 
proaches were not organized for an energetic defense ; 
the troops were too closely massed in the centre of the 
position, upon a contracted space. The Prussian col- 
umns arriving from the east, north, and south, could 
cut off their retreat or render it disastrous. 

In his order for the combat, the commander-in-chief 
did not set forth a general view of the situation, and 
failed to make known the parts to be played by the 
various grand units, contenting himself with indicating 
to each the position to be occupied. From this resulted 
an absence of connection among the different bodies 
in moving to their combat posts; the uncertainty pre- 
vailing during the contest; the unnecessary abandon- 
ment of certain points, and the defense to extremities of 
other parts of the field whose possession was of little 
importance ; finally, independent combats, and, conse- 
quently, a terrible crisis at the moment of decisive 
attack. 
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Development of the Contest. 

Tlie action on the part of the Austrians, commencing 
with the first cannon-shots, has given rise to the follow- 
ing observations. ’ 

The battle was begun during the rain, which kept the 
fog and smoke in the valley bottoms. This circum- 
stance favored the Prussians, permitting them to ap- 
proach unseen, and preventing the Austrians from 
ascertaining the extent of their movements. 

The passage of the Bistritz at Sadowa not having 
been seriously defended, which was in accordance with 
instructions on the subject, it became necessary to aban- 
don the villages situated in the valley to the south, 
under penalty of being subjected to a rear fire. 

To the north, the tactical consequence of this circum- 
stance of the action was the drawing in of the line of de- 
fense as far as the Swiep-Wald. This allowed the 
Prussians to reach at the outset a point within a mile 
and a quarter of the key to the position, through two 
woods of considerable extent atnd quite near together, 
which afforded sufficient shelter to enable them to with- 
stand the blows of the hostile artillery. If the ap- 
proaches to Sadowa had been defended for a longer 
period, Sowetitz and the wood of Skalki could have been 
held. Thus the 7th Prussian Division would have been 
brought to a halt in front of Benatek, and the desperate 
grapple in the Swiep-Wald avoided or at least delayed. 

The contests that took place in this wood were remark- 
able for the obstinacy displayed by the leaders on both 
sides. They resulted in favor of the Austrians, who, 
braving the murderous effects of the adversary’s rapid 
fire, fought on furiously until, by the force of their num- 
erical superiority, success was here assured. It was none 
the less a regrettable event for the imperial army ; for 
it exhausted the strength of two corps, forced them to 
abandon their assigned places in the line of battle, and 
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put thetn out of condition to make head against the 
II. Prussian Army. 

It is probable that the incidents of the contest would 
have run a different course, had the commanders of the 
2nd and 4th Corps been given precise instructions upon 
the part they were designed to play. 

On the Austrian left, the attack by the Army of the 
Kibe was at the outset favored by the feeble resistance 
encountered at Nechanitz'; then by the manner of occu- 
pying the heights of Hradek ; and, lastly, by the absence 
of hostile demonstrations upon the right flank, — opera- 
tions which should have been undertaken by the cavalry 
and horse artillery. 

Such were the principal tactical mistakes committed 
in the beginning of the action. 

They did not, however, prevent the Austrian army 
from having, toward noon, a marked advantage on the 
right and centre ; while on the left, it was able to main- 
tain the contest, and even to think of repulsing the as- 
sailants. 

Should the offensive have been taken by the Aus- 
trians at this moment? 

This question, examined by the Austrian staff on the 
day of battle, and reviewed very often since, has been 
resolved in the negative. The offensive has been held 
inopportune, because all the Prussian forces had not yet 
been engaged ; the corps placed in the right wing were 
no longer in condition to stand up against fresh troops; 
■finally, an attack upon the heights of Dub, where the 
Prussians would probably make a concentration, offered 
the same difficulties as an assault upon the heights of 
Chlum. 

’ To recapitulate, the terrible events marking the end 
of the action were the consequencejs of the dispositions 
made in the morning. They have already been described 
at such length that it would be useless to return to them 
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here. However, there is one of them upon which we 
may very properly dwell. How is it to be explained, 
indeed, that the ist Division of the Prussian Guard was 
able, toward two o’clock, to establish itself in the vil- 
lage of Chlum, in the very heart of the position, with- 
out arousing even a suspicion of the true state of affairs 
in the minds of the Austrians? 

This attack was favored by a combination of unex- 
pected circumstances. 

In the first place, the retrograde movement of the 4th 
Corps had left the Maslowed heights without defense. 
A single battalion held the village of this name. The 
Prussian Guard thus found the ground clear, and was 
able to advance to within 1400 metres of the Austrian 
batteries. Its march was protected by the fire of the 
guns posted immediately in front of Maslowed, and 
moreover was concealed from the defenders of Chlum 
by the smoke, the fog on the low ground, and the folds 
of the soil. 

This force^ thus surprised the Austrian guns at in- 
trenchinent No. 5, and threw back the Archduke Joseph 
Brigade toward Wsestar and Sweti. Moreover, the direc- 
tion taken by the latter had the effect of masking sev- 
eral batteries of the reserve posted between Chlum 
and Nedelist. 

This occurrence still further facilitated the progress 
of the Prussian Guard, whose needle-guns compelled 
several batteries to retire. 

Finally, the defensive organization of the plateau of 
Chlum was in itself a circumstance in favor of Prussian 
success. 

When the hostile projectiles began to reach Chlum, 
Major General Appiano, to whom its defense had been 
allotted, moved his battery and the greater part of his 
infantry to the rear between this place and Rosberitz, 
leaving only a single battalion behind in the village and 
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another without on the Nedelist road. The Prussian 
Guard then advanced upon, and surrounded the place, 
before the Austrian battalion was able to grasp the real 
condition of affairs. The latter was obliged to lay down 
its arms. 

From this moment the decisive act of the battle began, 
and when the Austrian general reserves came into line, 
it was too late. Their action availed only to cover the 
retreat. The open attack made by therti upon the Prus- 
sian points of shelter had no chance of success. 

The ist Austrian Corps was convinced of this wlienj 
after a combat of twenty minutes’ duration, against the 
2d Division of the Guard, it saw half its 20,000 rank 
and file disappear, 280 officers rendered hors de combat^ 
and 23 guns fall into the hands of the enemy. 

3rd.— CAUSES OF PRUSSIAN SUCCESS. 

It would seem that the observations already made 
would be sufficient to account for the brilliant victory at 
Sadowa. Many other circumstances however concurred 
to bring about this result. 

First of all, the strategic combinations of General 
Von Moltke were to lead, at an opportune moment, to 
an angular attack upon the front and the right flank of 
the imperial army. Then, the assumption of the offen- 
sive was to insure great advantages. 

The part to be taken by each fraction of the Prussian 
armies was very clearly marked out, at the same time 
that the exercise of the initiative by the chiefs of the 
grand units remained unhampered. 

The predominant cause, however, is to be found in the 
murderous fire of the infantry arm, the excellent system 
of fire instruction in use, combat methods logically 
arrived at, known to all, and. well adapted to the cir- 
cumstances of this engagement; lastly, in the discretion- 
ary power exercised by all the officers, and the obstinacy 
displayed by them. 
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The effects of the iieedle*gun have already been 
alluded to. 

We have seen that its action was favored by the bayo- 
net attacks in close order, to which the Austrians still 
resorted, before sufficiently paving the way by the fire 
of artillery. 

The disproportion between the losses sustained by the 
two armies shows what advantage the Prussians drew 
from this superiority in armament. Their tactical 
methods had a no less potent influence. In this battle 
the Prussian divisions in moving forward into action, 
generally adopted a formation in three groups, — ad- 
vanced-guard, centre, and reserve. In the 7th Division, 
for example, the advanced-guard had a strength of 4 
battalions, 4 squadrons, a battery, and a half company 
of pioneers. The centre, or main body, comprised 6 
battalions and a battery; the reserve, battalions, 2 
batteries, and i companies of pioneers. 

These dispositions had the advantage of directing 
upon the foremost points of attack a succession of efforts 
which soon gave the offensive a great numerical supe- 
riority. This accounts for the rapidity with which 
the points d'' appui on the Austrian front fell into the 
hands of the Prussians. Their groups gained the first 
shelter by defiling behind rising ground; and when a 
point was energetically defended, the artillery opened 
against it, while the infantry sought to outflank or turn 
it. The taking of Sadowa offers an example of this 
mode of engaging. 

The 4th Division arrived at Mzan, 1500 metres from 
Sadowa, and at first contented itself with deploying and 
opening fire. 

On its left, the 8th had meantime endeavored to make 
its way from Milowitz toward Sadowa; but upon meet- 
ing with resistance at the latter place, it moved to 
Sovetitz, and thence to Skalka Wood. It turned then 
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to the rigfht, to the road from Sadowa to Koniggratz, for 
the purpose of gaining Hola Wood. The Austrians at 
Sadowa, in danger thus of being cut off, were obliged to 
abandon their post. 

While the 8th Division (Horn) was in the act of seiz- 
ing upon the wood just mentioned, the 4th (Herwarth) 
took possession of the Sadowa sugar-refinery, and then 
of Unter-Dohalitz, where it was sheltered by the same 
wood. 

The attack of the Problus-Prim position was con- 
ducted in accordance with the same principles. 

While one part of the l^lbe army was engaging in 
front and making response to the Austrian batteries, 
two strong columns, each counting a division, moved 
upon the flank of the Saxon Corps. That of the right, 
masked by wooded hills, succeeded in turning it to the 
south, without raising suspicion of the movement; and 
while the combat was growing in this quarter, the left 
column also made progress. The Saxon Corps soon 
found itself unable to longer stand its ground. It fell 
back, and the Army of the Kibe advancing, menaced 
the line of retreat of the imperial army. 

Similar movements were taking place upon the entire 
Prussian front from 8 to ii o’clock. The enemy not 
being in force upon the Bistritz, this stream was crossed, 
the Austrian outposts pushed back, and at ri the assail- 
ant was in occupation of Benatek, a part of the Swiep- 
Wald, Hola Wood, Dohalika, and Mokrowous, and, 
following up his advantages, then laid hold of the woods 
and other points of shelter between Kubno and Hradek. 

Finding the heights of Chlum, Kangenhof, Problus, 
and Prim, strongly defended, and crowned by a numer- 
ous artillery, the Prussians became shy of leaving cover, 
contenting themselves with keeping up a stationary 
action in this part of the field, while massing strong 
enough reserves behind the wood of Hola to insure their 
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grasp on this point d''appui lying in front of the im- 
portant defensive position at Chlum. 

Further, the General Reserves, formed of the 5th and 
6th Divisions and the Reserve Artillery, were closed 
upon Sadowa. 

The Prussians conhned themselves then to opening 
the engagement, occupying all shelter sites found on the 
front, advancing to the points where hostile resistance 
was the most strongly organized, and vigorously main- 
taining the contest. 

It was known at this time that the left wing was com- 
promised ; but the hope was entertained that the II. 
Army would not be slow in arriving, and that the 7th 
Division would be able to hold out until then. 

It has been said since, that the I. Army congratulated 
itself when it beheld the difficult situation in which this 
division had become involved, because in drawing upon 
itself a large force of the enemy, it favored the action of 
the IL Army, and rendered its thrusts more decisive. 
This view was justified by the actual circumstances of 
the case. 

In the centre, the commander-in-chief of the I. Army, 
seeing that the enemy did not think of taking the of- 
fensive, temporarily adopted a defensive attitude, and 
organized his points of shelter in a manner to be able to 
resist the strokes of considerable masses for some time. 

He knew that on the right the scale of advantage 
clearly inclined to his side. 

A misunderstanding occurred, it -is true, with refer- 
ence to the two cavalry divisions, which had the effect 
of separating them, although great difficulty had been 
experienced during the preceding days in holding them 
together. Fortunately, however, for the Prussians, these 
movements were not attended by any disadvantageous 
consequences. 

In brief, the offensive of the I. Army having been ar- 
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rested by a resistance which it conld not surmount, it 
awaited the arrival of the IL Army before coming to 
decisive blows. 

Meanwhile the latter, obedient to the orders of the 
generalissimo, lost no time in setting forward in the di- 
rection of the cannonading. The men, stimulated by 
their officers, made rapid progress. Sadowa had been 
assigned as the general bearing of the various columns, 
and intermediate points indicated upon the Trotina. 
The extreme left corps, the 6th, had reconnoitred the 
approaches to Josephstadt, and ascertained that the 
Austrians no longer held strong masses in this quarter. 
But the strain upon the troops had been considerable ; 
their hardships had been increased by the difficulties 
met with during the march. ■ 

When night approached it was found ndcessary to call 
a halt ; the Prussians were tired out ; several of the 
officers actually died from the effects of fatigue. 

Pursuit under these circumstances was impossible. 

4th.— coNcnnsioNS. 

This battle furnishes varied instruction. 

Its development presents a succession of events, which, 
it would seem, must be of regular occurrence in foreseen 
battles. Its only peculiarity was a clearly defined stop- 
page in the action of the offensive imposed by the 
defense. 

The fire effect was so murderous on both sides as to 
plainly betoken the changes needed in combat tactics ; 
and they might at that time have been set down thus : 

ist. — Necessity for improved fire instruction. 

2nd.— Obligation to accommodate tactics to the re- 
quirements of the and to thenceforth profit by 

all available slielter in advancing to the attack. 

3rd. — Jnst appreciation of the advantages given the 
defensive by the character of the fire of modern arms, 
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tlie moral superiority however still remaining with the 
offensive. 

4th. — Necessity, on the part of the infantry, of ab- 
staining from an advance upon a position until the cohe- 
sion of the troops allotted to its defense has been, 
broken up. 

5tli.— Allowance for the diminished importance of the 
cavalry upon the field of battle, and recognition of the 
part which should be taken by this arm in connection 
with enterprises against the enemy’s flanks. 

6th.— Ibastly, marked extension of the r61e of the ar- 
tillery, and a proper understanding of the great influ- 
ence of its fire when employed in large masses. 

In particular, the final stage of the battle of Sadowa 
put in relief the parts reserved for the artillery and cav- 
alry masses im this period of an action. 

It fell to these arms here to save the imperial forces. 
They accomplished their task at the price of bloody 
sacrifices, but with a devotion and a bravery which 
ennobled their defeat and gave them an honored place 
in history. 

Although prepared in advance by the generals-in- 
chief, the battle of Sadowa, as has been seen, left much 
to be done according to the promptings of circum- 
stances as they arose. This is a law of war and it can- 
not be otherwise. Therefore it is proper, in our study 
of foreseen engagements, to seek other examples. Tor 
our army, the most instructive combats will for a long 
time still be those of 1870; and among them, those per- 
haps in which we were defeated. We were not how- 
ever always beaten; the victories registered in our favor 
are few; yet they exist, though they are not perhaps in 
all cases the best known. Of these actions, there is one 
which to us is unsurpassed in interest, — that of Coul- 
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§7. — BATTUE OF COULMIERS, NOVEMBER 9, 187O. 

I.— Situation of the Two Armies. 

At the end of October 1870, the Government of 
National Defense, undaunted by the check experienced 
by the 15th Corps and the re-taking of Orleans, had 
brought together new forces and formed the resolution 
of wresting this city from the hands of the enemy. 

Under the vigorous impulsion of General d’Aurellede 
Paladines, the 15th Corps had been re-constituted at Ua 
Ferte-Saint-Aubin; the 16th had just formed at Blois. 
These bodies composed the ist Army of the Uoire; and 
on the 23rd of October, it was decided, at a conference 
held at Salbris, that this force should move along the 
right bank of the Loire to the vicinity of Blois, and 
thence upon Orleans, while endeavoring to cut off the 
enemy’s retreat. Various circumstances, especially the 
lack of cohesion characterizing these improvised troops, 
retarded the movement. However, in the beginning of 
November, the Army of the Loire was nearly organized, 
presenting the following composition; — 

i^th Corps. Commander: General d’ Aurelle (general- 
in-chief). 

I st Division. General Martin des Palliferes. 

19 battalions, 3 batteries, i engineer section. 

2nd Division. General Martineau des Ghenez. 

17 battalions, 3 batteries, i engineer section. 

^rd Division. General Peytavin. 

16 battalions, 3 batteries, i engineer section. 

Cavalry Division. General Reyau. 

4 brigades (3 of 2 regiments each and i of 3 regi- 
ments). 

Artillery Reserve. 8 batteries. 
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Park. 5 train companies and 3 detachments. 

Engineer Reserve. 

i 6 th Corps. General Clianzy. 

ist Division. General Deplan que (commanding the 
ad Brigade). 

13 battalions, 3 batteries, i engineer section. 

■ 2nd Division. General Barry. 

13 battalions, 3 batteries, i engineer section. 

^rd Division. General N. * 

13 battalions, 3 batteries, I engineer section. 

Cavalry Division. General Ressayre. 

3 brigades of 3 regiments each. 

Artillery Reserve. 11 batteries. 

Park. 3 train companies and 3 detachments. 

Engineer Reserve.^ 

The 3rd Division, i6th Corps, was not yet formed 
when the movement upon Orleans was decided on. As 
to the ist Division, i5tli Corps, tinder orders of General 
Martin des Palli^res, it seemed designed to form the 
nnclens for a new corps, and was to take part inde- 
pendently in the operations. 

On November 3, these forces occupied: — 

*A method of indicating that a vacancy existed at the time in the 
chief command of this division.— T r. 

t Gn paper, the battalions were estimated at about 1,000 men each; 
but these figures do not express the true state of the case. In reality, 
the effectives were unequal. This arose from a multitude of causes, 
especially from the difficulties of all kinds which beset the work of 
organizing the defense in the provinces. 

We approach the mark by allowing a mean strength to the infantry 
brigades of 8,500 men, and to the cavalry regiments of 400 horses. 
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15th Corps. 


1 6th Corps. 


r 1st Division . . Argent. 

■< 2ncl Division . . Mer and Muides. 

(3rd Division . . Villauton and Chapelle-Saint-Marlin. 

f I St Division . . . Saint Leonard and Vi6vy-le-RayA 
( and Division . . Mares and Pontijonx. 


Pursuant to Gambetta’s order of the 5th for a general 
advance, the concentration of these masses was effected 
under cover of the forest of Marchenoir, the northern 
border of which was occupied by our outposts. General 
d’Aurelle made dispositions to execute his attack about 
the 8th. 


Our movements, and the increased activity displayed 
to the south and west of Orleans, had not escaped the 
scouts of the I. Bavarian Corps. The latter, at the time, 
held this city and its approaches. Its chief, General 
Von der Taiin, wishing to provide in advance against an 
offensive thrust by which he seemed threatened from the 
west, on October 22 ordered the following dispositions:— 

The ist Bavarian Infantry Division was intrusted with 
the guardianship of Orleans, and was also to serve as a 
support to the 4th Cavalry Brigade in its work of ex- 
ploring the country south of the Loire. 

The 2nd Infantry Division was directed to positions 
on Les Mauves Creek and behind the railroad from Or- 
leans to Blois, where it was to make face toward the 
west and south-west. To its 3rd Brigade was assigned 
the duty of holding Saint-Ay, La Chapelle, and the St- 
Jeaii and St.-Laurent suburbs ; yvhile its 4th was to oc- 
cupy Les Ormes, Coulmiers, St.-Pdravy, Ingre, and the 
Baniiier suburbs. 

The Cuirassier Brigade, sent forward to St.-Peravy, 
St. -Sigismond, and Coinces, was until further orders to 
act with the 2d Cavalry Division in keeping in observa- 
tion the country north-west of Orleans. 

The Reserve Artillery remained at Orleans. 

Soon the movements of our columns, the transfer ol 
20 
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our outposts to the north-east of the forest of Marche- 
iioir, and the attitude of the inhabitants of the country, 
decided the Bavarian general to execute an offensive 
reconnaissance upon the front of our positions, on No- 
vember 7. This resulted in the combat of Valliere, 
in which our troops received their baptism of fire and 
repulsed the Bavarians, inflicting a loss of 143 killed, 
wounded, and missing. 

This affair kindled the greatest confidence in our 
ranks. 

On the same day, General d’Aurelle gave orders for 
the army to draw near the German lines, putting it in 
readiness to take the offensive on the 9th. {See Plate 
XIX.) 

The headquarters were moved from St.-Dizier to 
Poisly. 

The 2d Division, 1 5tli Corps, established its 2d Bri- 
gade in first line, between Messas and Beaumont; its ist, 
in second line, between Villevert and Cravant. , 

The 3d Division (Peytaviu) supported its right on the 
hamlet of Rilly, near Beaumont ; its left, on th'e Cau- 
dray road. 

In the i6th Corps, the 2nd Division (Barry) placed its 
1st Brigade at the chateau of Caiidray ; its 2d, at Bizy, 
toward Mdzi^res, in reserve. The ist Division, which 
had passed under command of Rear Admiral Jauregui- 
berry, posted its 2d Brigade from Bizy to Aupuy ; its 
ist from Aupuy to Ouzouer-le-Marche. 

General Reyau, having all the cavalry under his or- 
, ders, sent his own division toward Sdronville and that 
of General Ressay re between Gaudonville and Prdnou- 
velloii. 

The park and the reserve artillery proceeded to Chan- 
tdme. 

Thus, commencing with the 8th, the Army of the 
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lyoire may be said to have fairly begun its offensive 
movement. It had debouched to the north-east of the 
forest of Marchenoir^ which up to that time had served 
to mask its positions, and concentrated upon a front 
about 12 miles in extent, ready for action. 

The troops at General d’Aurelle’s disposal may be set 
down, in rationnaireSy as follow:— 

68,000 foot, 

6^400 horse, 

204 guns. 

In combatants, this force did not exceed 50,000 men. 

The projected operation comprehended a principal at- 
tack to be executed by General d’Aurelle below Orleans, 
and a secondary thrust by the Martin des PalH^res Di- 
vision farther up the river, upon the right bank, in the 
direction of Gien-Orleans. 

The march of November 8 was effected without hin- 
drance, under the eyes of the Bavarians, whose leaders 
did not readily divine its object. They supposed it was 
our intention to invest Orleans and intercept their line 
of retreat on Paris. 

General Von der Tann gave orders not to abandon Or- 
leans except under pressure of vdry superior numbers. 
The intelligence brought him left no doubt as to the 
importance of our masses. But relying upon the exceh 
lence of his experienced troops and the power of his 
numerous artillery, he thought it expedient to at once 
accept battle. This furnished him a means of ascer- 
taining the exact condition of our forces; and he had suf- 
ficient faith in the efficacy of his own resources to hope 
even for success, considering that the opposing troops 
were scarcely organized. 

In this view, he had chosen as a field of battle, 
ground to the west of Orleans, where the line of Des 
Mauves, the neighboring villages, and the woods in rear, 
offered him a series of advantageous shelters, and a sort 
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of defensive front. This position covered his line of re- 
treat on the side of Paris ; it was far enough from Gien 
to allow of a decisive conflict before the arrival of the 
forces held by us on this side ; his infantry could find 
there substantial points of cover, his artillery open fields 
of fire, and his cavalry a plain favorable for the action 
of this arm. 

Lastly, the Bavarian general counted upon adopting 
tactical dispositions which would menace our left wing, 
and hoped in case of success to cast us back upon the 
Loire. 

His forces comprised 

First—/. Bavarian Corps, 
j St Division , 

ist Brigade, 6 battalions and 6 guns. 

2nd Brigade, 4 battalions and 6 guns. 

Two battalions were at Mantes with the 5th Cavalry 
Division, and one at Chartres with the 6th. This divis- 
ion contained, moreover, a regiment of cavalry of 4 
squadrons, a group of artillery of 2 batteries, and a 
company of litter-bearers. Or a total of about — 

8,700 combatants, 400 horses, and 24 guns.* 

2nd Divisio 7 t:~— 

3rd Brigade, 7 battalions, 6 guns. 

4th Brigade, 6 battalions, 6 guns. . 

A regiment of cavalry, 3^^ squadrons. 

A group of artillery of 12 guns. 

A company of litter-bearers. Or in all about— 

10,900 combatants, 330 horses, and 24 guns. 

* These figures are obtained by. adopting the following mean effect- 


ives;-— . . • 

A battalion, about 750 mea, 

A squadron, ■ . . . no “ 

A battery, " .•..., 130 “ 

A company of litter-bearers 180 “ 
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Artillery Reserve. 

7 Batteries of 6 pieces each. 

I Battery of 4 mitrailleuses. 

Three batteries had been attached to the 33ud Divis- 
ion then at Chartres. 

Cuirassier Brigade. 

8 squadrons and 6 pieces. 

Total reserves, 8 squadrons and 52 pieces, — about 
2,000 combatants. 

With the accessory services, the strength of the I, Ba- 
varian Corps may be set down at — 

23,700 men, 1,250 sabres, 98 pieces. 

Secondly .— Cavalry Division. 

This force comprised three brigades, each of two regi- 
ments, or 24 squadrons and 12 guns, about 3,000 men. 

The total strength of the Bavarian forces disposable 
for the defense of Orleans reached then about 26,700 
men. 

IL—Preinde to the Battle, 

1ST. — DESCRimON OP TH® MnnD. 

The ground upon which the battle took place was 
absolutely flat and open. It offered to the combatants, 
no points of shelter other than villages and farmsteads, 
and was extremely favorable to fire action. It presented, 
then, more advantages to the defenders than to the as- 
sailing forces. 

The Bavarians had made skilful use of the resources 
of the soil. The combat Hue selected lay to the west of 
the woods of Montpipeau and Bucy, its right supported 
on the village of Saint-Sigismond, its left on Les Mauves 
Creek, in the direction of Chdteau-Prdfort ; while its 
centre was strengthened by two stoutly organized points 
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d'appui^ — tlie village of Coulmiers and tlie hamlet of La 
Renardi^re. In advance of the latter place, the village 
ofBaccon, built on a rounded eminence which seemed 
to dominate the , surrounding country, served well the 
purpose of an advanced-post. La Ren.ardi^re was . cov- 
ered to the front by a marshy stream, Les Mauves Creek, 
which had its source a few hundred yards from this 
hamlet. These two points, La Renardi^re ^and Coul- 
miers, constituted, with their approaches, positions of 
pronounced defensive value. They were linked by the 
chateau and park of Grand- Lns, in which veteran 
troops would be able to make a prolonged resistance. 

2nd.— ORDERS EOR THE COMBAT. 

In the afternoon of November 8, General d’AUrelle 
gave orders to attack on tire next day. Reveille was 
fixed at 5 o’clock, the calls to be omitted; the troops 
were to set out at 8. 

The aim of the movement was indicated as follows: 
“ The object to be attained is the dislodgment of the 
enemy from Charsonville, Epied's, Coulmiers, and St- 
Sigismond, and the execution of a turning manoeuvre 
upon the left in siibli wise that at the end of the day we 
may be firmly in possession of the road from Chdteaudun 
to Orleans, while advancing as far ,as possible in the 
direction of Les Barres and at the same time seizing all 
positions necessary to give ns mastery of the woods in 
front of Rosi^res. ” 

. The execution was thus regulated:— 

/y Corps. — The 2d Brigade (Rebillard) of the 2d Di- 
vision (Martiiieau) was to move its right to a point be- 
tween Les Monts and Le Bardon and its left to Chdteau 
de la Touanne. It formed the extreme right of the line 
oi {See, Plate XX.) 

The ist Brigade (Darias) composed the general re- 
serve, and was to rejpin, the left of the 3d Division to- 
ward Thorigny. * 
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The 3d Division (Peytavin), calling at need upon the 
reserve artillery and the Darias Brigade, was to at- 
tempt the seizure of , Baccoii and La Renardi^re. 

“If Baccon is strongly occupied, and defended in 
earnest,” says the order, “the general commanding the 
3d Division will delay his attack until the reserve ar- 
tillery of the 15th Corps is up. 

“ If the castles of La Renardi^te and Grand-Lus 
oppose a stout' resistance, a pause will be made in the 
advance until the i6th Corps is in readiness to push 
upon Coulmiers, when both attacks will he made simul- 
taneously.” 

The reserve artillery of the 15th Corps was to follow 
the march of the Darias Brigade. 

The cavalry brigade (Bodrio) of the 15th Corps was to 
proceed to the vicinity of Baccon in support of the 3rd 
Division. 

The i6th Corps was charged with executing an out- 
flanking movement against the enemy’s right, aided by 
10 regiments of cavalry, 6 batteries, and some bodies of 
franctireurs. The general-in-chief prescribed to all the 
various forces to keep in constant touch with each other, 
and to march in several colnmns so as to insure a rapid 
deployment. . . , ; 

General Chanzy, commanding the i6th Corps, ex- 
panded the instructions sent him, by directing General 
Reyau to cover the left wing of the army with his two 
cavalry divisions, taking, Patay for his objective point. 
He was “ to keep in careful observation the country in 
the direction of Paris, without neglecting that toward 
Chdteaudun, in order to guard against all surprise from 
this side.” 

The franctireurs of Lieut -Colonel Lipowsky and 
Commandant De Foudras were directed to reconnoitre 
Tournoisis and St-Pdravy at daybreak. They were 
however to still remain under orders of General Reyau. 
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To prepare for tlie attack, the 2d Division (Barry) 
was to push forward its 1st Brigade, together with two 
batteries and a mitrailleuse section, by way of Champ- 
dry and Villorceau upon Coulmiers, and attempt the 
capture of this place, at the same time turning Grand- 
Dus, which was to be seized by the 15th Corps. Its 2d 
Brigade was to follow the movement at a distance of a 
mile and a quarter, with three divisional batteries, and 
one from the reserve artillery {canon de 12). 

In the ist Division (Jaurdguiberry), the 2d Brigade 
(Deplanque), strengthened by two batteries and a mi- 
trailleuse section, was to successively take Charsonville, 
Epieds, and Gdmigny, receiving the support of the 
Eidnard franctireurs upon its left. 

The ist Brigade (Bourdillon), with 3 batteries and a 
mitrailleuse section, had orders to quit Ouzouer when 
the other brigade had passed Charsonville, follow it at 
an interval of 2)4 miles, and serve as reserve to the left 
wing of the army. 

Eastly, the corps reserve artillery was directed upon 
Charsonville, with instructions to hold itself abreast of 
the 1st Brigade, which marched upon its left a little 
more than half a mile away. 

While General d’Aurelle was engaged with these dis- 
positions, his adversary, thoroughly enlightened by the 
cavalry, and having no doubt as to our intentions, at 7 
P. M. of the 8th dispatched the following orders:— 

“ The 2d Infantry Division will place itself astride the 
Ouzouer road, between Montpipeau and Rosi^res; 

“ The 1st Infantry Division, in rear of the 2nd; 

“ The Artillery Reserve, at Les Barres; . 

“The 4th Cavalry Brigade will move from the left 
bank of the Loire to St.-Sigismond; 

“ The 2d Cavalry Division will continue on observa- 
tion duty.” 

The last clauses in the instructions seemed to have 
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been intended to provide for the case of a retreat. 
They directed the dispatch at midnight of railroad 
material and a detachment of telegraphists to Artenay. 
A regiment of infantry was left at Orleans to serve as a 
rear-guard in case of need. 

General Von der Tann afterwards, at ii p. m., moved 
his headquarters to Ormes. 

On both sides, then, the battle was premeditated in 
the extreme sense of the terra; and yet the field for the 
play of the unforeseen was so large as to leave the result 
in doubt up to the moment of the decisive act. 


■ 3rd.— -riRST, ENGAGEMENTS.. 

Between the morning hours of 5 and 6 on November 
9, 1870, the Bavarians took up their assigned positions: 

The ist Infantry Division, at Descures Farm; 

The 2d upon the line Rosi^res, Chateau-Montpipeau; 
— both astride the high-road. 

The 2nd Division had detached— 

A rifle battalion to Huisseau, Da Renardi^re, and 
Baccon ; 

A battalion to Chdteau-Prefort; 

A squadron to St. -Ay, observing the Meung road; 

A battalion to St. -Pdravy ; 

A battalion to Coulmiers; — posted there the evening 
before for the purpose of putting it in readiness for 
defense; 

A rifle battalion to Rosi^res, also in position on the 
8th. 

The Cuirassier Brigade, concentrated at St-Pdravy, 
observed the ground to the front. 

The Reserve Artillery was at Des Barres. 

The 2d Cavalry Division took stations as follow: — ■ 

The 3d Brigade and two battalions, to the west of Da 
Riviere; 

The 5th Brigade, at Coulmiers; 
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The 4tli Brigade, which had set out from its caiitoii- 
meiits southward of . Orleans at 11 P. m., was at St.- 
Sigismond. 

Patrols of the 3d and 5th Brigades watched the space 
between the two armies, 

• At daybreak, General Von der Tann took post at 
Chateau-Huisseau, accompanied by the commander of 
the 2d Cavalry Division, in order to observe our move- 
ments and to be in quick receipt of intelligence. 

Meantime, the general commanding the 2d Infantry 
Division, in expectation of a speedy attack, had, between 
8 and 9 a. m., moved his 4th Brigade, only 5 battalions 
strong, into a defensive position at Coulmiers and vi- 
cinity. 

• The houses of this village were of stone, and it con- 
tained a massive chateau. On its south-west side, the 
quarter exposed to hostile, thrusts, was a large park, girt 
by a thick, growing hedge, in front of Mrhich was a ditch. 
This chateau and park formed the defenders’ principal 
point of support. . . Tes Crottes Quarries, .Soo. metres west 
of Coulmiers, and Ormeteau Barm, 900 metres to the 
north, completed this position, which was held by the 
4th Bavarian Brigade as follows:— 

At the park of Coulmiers, two battalions: one upon 
the outskirts, holding a company at the quarries, the 
other in reserve. 

In the right wing, a rifle battalion occupying Orme- 
teau Farm, and the copses and gravel-pits in the vicinity. 

Northward of Coulmiers, and near the outmost houses 
on the east, two battalions in reserve. 

At the north-east corner of the park, northward of the 
road, two batteries of six pieces each. 

Another battery in reserve, with two squadrons, in 
rear and to the north of Coulmiers. 

These troops, mustering an effective of about 4,300 
men, were in position^ at 9 A. m., and had finished the 
defensive organization of their various localities. 
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Almost at the same instant, General Von der Tann, at 
Huisseau, was warned that strong columns were moving 
from Meung, by way of Cra\^ant, in the direction of 
Baccon. No news had yet reached him from the north. 
He hence concluded that our principal attack was to be 
made along the line of Les Maiives Creek, and therefore 
resolved to remain upon the defensive on the left, and 
execute a turning manoeuvre toward the south with his 
right, with Coulmiers as a starting point. Events were 
soon to lead to a modification of these first views. But, 
in the meanwhile, the Bavarian general, coming to an 
immediate decision, ordered: — 

The 3d Infantry Brigade, to move upon Huisseau and 
Chdteau- Prefort, and defend these places against attacks 
coming from the west or south, covering thus the road 
from Tours. 

The ist Brigade, to occupy Ea Renardi^re, and to as- 
sume a combat formation. This brigade bad present 
only a regiment and 4 guns; the other regiment re- 
mained at Orleans with 2 guns. 

The 2d Brigade, to hold the Coulmiers road and serve 
as a reserve. 

If it was found feasible to take the offensive, the 
movement was to be made upon Mer. In case of a re- 
verse, the design was to effect a retreat upon Artenay. 

The regiment left at Orleans had orders to set out for 
Ea Chapelle at the first sound of cannon, and connect 
with the 3d Brigade at Chateau-Prdfort. 

. The Reserve Artillery was to march upon Huisseau. 

The Cuirassier Brigade at St.-Pdravy, with its two 
batteries and its supporting battalion, as well as the 4th 
Cavalry Brigade, were to be installed at Coulmiers. 

Ill the last place, word was sent to the 22d Infantry 
Division at Chartres that the battle was about to begin. 

This distribution of the forces, as we see, rested on a 
faulty hypothesis; it presupposed the intention on our 
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part of making tke principal attack against the line of 
Les Manves Creek. Therefore our first movements 
■were not slow in leading to an alteration in the disposi- 
tions decided on by the enemy, some of which were to 
remain dead letters. Thus when our masses advanced 
in the direction of St.-Sigismond, it became essential 
that -defense be made at this point, and as a result, 
which will be seen further on, the Cuirassier Brigade, 
the two batteries, and the supporting battalion, were 
left at St.-P6'avy. 

In brief, the Bavarian line of battle extended from St- 
Sigismond to Chdtean-Prdfort, a distance of about 8 
miles, which was occupied by three weak infantry- 
brigades and a cavalry division. This was a large space 
for the effectives disposable for the defense. But in 
reality the resistance was centered in the portion of the 
line extending from Ba Renardiere to Coulmiers, or 
upon a front of only a little over 3 miles. 

Pursuant to the orders received, our troops were set 
in motion at 8 A. M. 

On the right, the 2d Brigade of the Martineau Divi- 
sion took post between Da Touanne and the hamlet of 
Les Monts, without encountering opposition. From the 
chateau of La Touanne, General Martineau was able to 
make out the movements in process of execution by the 
enemy upon Les Mauves Creek ; but, in accordance with 
his instructions, he still held his troops in their posi- 
tions. 

On the left, the combat was to kindle by an attack 
upon Baccoii. The 3d Division (Peytavin) of the I5tli 
Corps was marching toward this point. The general-in- 
chief, who was advancing with it, had just reached 
Champdry. 

Baccon and La Riviere were defended by a rifle bat- 
talion, supported by four batteries, one north and a 
second south of Baccon, the others- in rear between 
Grand-Lus and La Renardi^re. 
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As soon as the first column of the Peytavin Division 
had passed Des Blanch ets, the guns at Baccon opened 
upon it. To respond to this fire General d’Aurelle im- 
mediately established two batteries to the east of Champ- 
dr}'', Then, not seeing any effect produced, he adopted 
a tactical disposition, which since the commencement 
of the war had contributed in great measure to the suc- 
cess of the Germans, — ^lie moved into line three reserve 
batteries (canon de S'), These opened fire at a distance 
of about 2000 metres from the enemy, and one of them 
advanced upon the left to within iioo metres, conse- 
quently quite close to Tes Breaux. 

Meanwhile our skirmishers had become engaged, sup- 
ported by two batteries {canon de 4 ), which accompanied 
the ist Brigade and which at about ii o’clock unlim- 
bered, one at'Gldneau Farm, the other between Prenay 
and lyCS Brdaux. Shortly afterwards, the Bavarian bat- 
teries, unable longer to continue the contest, withdrew 
from Baccon. The fire of the defending infantry soon 
began to droop in turn, and, a little later, fiames burst 
forth from the place. Our officers, seizing this favorable 
occasio.n, led forward their men upon the village, which 
now fell into our hands. The enemy retired upon La 
Renardi^re, under the protection of his batteries. 

III.—Development of the Action. 

After the capture of Baccon, the Peytavin Division 
found itself brought under such a vehement artillery 
and infantry fire that an immediate attack was impossi- 
ble. Moreover the chateau and park of La Renardi^re 
were obstacles difficult to seize. 

Separated from Baccon by Les Mauves Creek and by 
the houses of La Riviere, that covered the approaches 
thereto, the park was surrounded by a thick, high wall, 
which was protected on the south side by a deep, water- 
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filled ditch, 2 to 3 metres wide. To the south-east, a 
small sheet of water shielded the avenues to the castle, 
which formed a solid reduit capable of offering a stout 
resistance. Tastly, to the east, a wood 600 metres in 
extent covered the communications of the Bavarians. 
Well defended, this position could have been main- 
tained for a long time, and the progress of our recruits 
thereby arrested. 

1ST. — attack of rA RFNARDifeRE. 

This place and the approaches to it, were held by four 
well-sheltered battalions of infantry, against which about 
eight opposing battalions of the Peytavin Division were 
to advance in the open. On account of the difficulties 
of the situation, the artillery was to. be brought into 
play in the first instance. Two reserve batteries took 
station to the north of Des Boynes Farm, and the two 
divisional batteries {canon de 4), to the south-east of 
Baccon. Under the fire of these guns, and that of our 
skirmishers, who had advanced to the first folds of the 
ground, the houses of La Riviere were soon in flames, 
and as the enemy retired, our troops occupied the place. 
The defense then centered in the chateau and park. 
Our reserve batteries brought their strokes to bear upon 
the walls on the north side of the park, while the re- 
mainder of the Peytavin Division, gaining ground to 
the right, began a turning movement by the south, be- 
tween La Grande-Motte and Viard Farm. The enemy 
then shifted a battalion to the south side, and retired 
the 3rd Cavalry Brigade, as well as two batteries. 

General d’Aurelle had perceived various movements 
which led him to believe the enemy intended a counter- 
offensive. To frustrate this design, he posted a reserve 
battery at f t.-Christophe Farm, which directed its blows 
against the right of the Bavarian batteries placed north 
of the park, inflicting such serious loss as to oblige 
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tliem to fall back. Our guns then took for their target 
the walls inclosing the park. Soon two breaches from 
6 to 8 metres in length were made, and the abatement of 
the enemy’s fire seemed to indicate an end of resistance 
here. 

General Peytavin and the battalion commanders, again 
leading forward our young troops, launched them, with 
bayonets fixed, upon the park. At about 13:30, the 
position of La Renardiere fell into our hands, and the 
ist Bavarian Brigade, repulsed, beat a retreat toward the 
wood of Montpipeau, where it was rallied by the 3rd 
Infantry Brigade, The latter, sent at first to Chdteau- 
Pr^fort, had received a counter-order as'soon as General 
Von der Tann discovered that our attack was not com- 
ing from this side. He then directed it upon La Renar- 
di^re ; but not being able to reach this place, it restricted 
itself to covering the withdrawal of the punished troops. 

The capture of La Renardiere was of very material 
advantage. It rendered untenable the line of Les 
Mauves, and made the further occupation of Grand-Lus 
dangerous. General Peytavin would indeed have con- 
tinued his forward march ; but, responsive to the orders 
received, he stopped his offensive moveinent upon seeing 
that Coulmiers was still in possession of the Bavarians, 
and limited his action to making good his footing on the 
point already held. 

2ND. — ATTACKS UPON COUTMIKRS AND CHKMINIKRS. 

While our right was reaping these successes, the ist 
Division (Jaurdguiberry) of the i6th Corps had left 
Ouzouer-le-Marche at 8 a. m. and moved upon Char- 
son ville. 

The 2nd (Barry) had in like manner quitted the cha- 
teau of Coudray at 8, and set forward in the direction of 
Coulmiers, by way of Champdry and Villorceau. These 
two divisions followed the prescribed line of march up 
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to 9:30 o’clock. At tin's time the sound of General 
Peytavin’s artillery became audible to their heads of 
column. That of the Barry Division had scarcely de- 
bouched from Champdry when it was taken in flank by 
the shells from the Bavarian horse battery placed north 
of Baccon to reply to the reserve batteries advanced 
by General d’Aurelle. 

These projectiles bi'ought the first companies of the 
Barry Division to a stand, the commander sending a re- 
port of the situation to the general-in-chief, who ordered 
a cGntinuance of the march. A certain space of time 
was thus lost, during which, however, Admiral Jaure- 
guiberry did not fail to make progress. At 10:30 he 
reached Saintry, accompanied by General Chanzy, when 
he was informed that Coulmiers was strongly held, and 
that General Barry had suspended his advance. It was 
assuredly impossible to lead the troops of the ist Di- 
vision farther to the front while the and Division re- 
mained in rear. The Admiral was obliged to halt for 
an instant. General Chanzy, in order to aid in the re- 
sumption of the forward movement, posted a battery 
upon the Grand-Iyus road, with directions to engage 
against the Bavarian battery at Baccon. This diversion 
contributed indeed toward enabling General Barry to 
again take up his march to the front, and to reach 
Saintry, which was gained at 12:30 o’clock. The Ad- 
miral in the meantime had cleared the ground, and 
moved northward upon Epieds and then towards Che- 
ininiers. 

Immediately upon arriving at Saintry, General Barry 
pushed three of his batteries into line to the east of the 
village, on both sides of the road, and began the attack 
upon Coulmiers. His battalions deplpyed as skirmishers 
and entered into action. 

The cavalry outposts of the enemy had noted the 
march of our columns at 10 a. m. The defenders of 
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Coiilmiers stood ready to open fire at the proper moment. 
The issuing of our troops from" Saintly furnished them 
a signal for brisk discharges. 

But soon the sight of the Jaur^guiberry column ad- 
vancing upon Cheminers, gave cause for fearing a turn- 
ing movement against their right. One of the reserve 
battalions was forthwith dispatched to Vaurichard, to- 
gether with the 5th Cavalry Brigade then in rear of 
Coulmiers ; and at the same time a reserve battery was 
called into line between Ormeteaii and Les Crottes 
Quarries. . 

To complete these dispositions, the 2d Infantry Bri- 
gade, in reserve at Bonneville, was directed upon 
Champs, together with the 4th Cavalry Brigade, which 
was en route from St.-Sigismond to Coulmiers. 

While these measures were in course of execution. 
Admiral Jaurdguiberry, toward 11:30, established his 
batteries between Epieds and Cheminiers, near Ville- 
voindreux, and deployed the Deplanque Brigade as skir- 
mishers in the direction of Ormeteau and Vaurichard. 
Scarcely was fire opened when the Bavarian batteries at 
Gemigny and St.-Sigismond entered into action. On 
our left, the first rencontre between General Reyau’s 
patrols and bodies of Bavarian horse had taken place 
early in the morning at Renneville. Our cavalry regi- 
ments then continuing the march, had finally deployed 
between Champs and Ta Vallde. They were in position 
here when the brigade of Bavarian cuirassiers, in move^ 
ment from St-Pdravy upon Coulmiers, and in the act 
of debouching from Coulimelle, perceived them. It at 
once dispatched a battery to open fire to the south of Xa 
Haie. Two batteries of the Reyau Division responded; 
a second Bavarian battery established at Porcheresse 
was drawn into the action; and a sustained cannonade 
between these two groups followed. The combat con- 
tinued in this way until nearly i o’clock. 

, ' 21 
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Tims, by the middle of the day, the struggle in pro- 
gress from Coiilmiers to La Renardi^re, upon a front of 
about •jyi miles, had reached full development. On our 
left from Champs to La Haie, and in the centre between 
Epieds, Cheminiers, and Coulmiers, the combat was 
maintained with vigor. On the right, Baccon, La 
Riviere, and La Renardi^re had been seized and occu- 
pied by the Peytavin Division. 

IV.— -Decisive Act.— Capture of Coulmiers. 

The contest had been carried on with the greatest en- 
ergy up to 2 P. M. ; in front of Coulmiers, especially, it 
had assumed a deadly character, and our forces felt that 
this point was to become the scene of the decisive action. 

After having brought liis troops into line and aroused 
a lively enthusiasm in their ranks. General Barry had 
compelled the Bavarians to evacuate Les Crottes Quar- 
ries — an event which compromised the position at 
Ormeteau. The park at Coulmiers now became his 
principal objective. The Bavarians had ealled up all 
their supports save a single battalion, which constituted 
a last reserve ; and although their fire did not diminish 
in intensity, General Barry believed that the time had 
arrived for pressing home his attack. He formed three 
columns, which advanced in succession against Coul- 
iniers by the north and south. But the adversary had 
not been so severely bruised as to be forced to renounce his 
position; the reserve battalion was summoned up; three 
batteries unlimbered on the road from Ormeteau to Les 
Crottes; and, lastly, the 5th Cavalry Brigade made offen- 
sive demonstrations. These various movements and the 
fire poured upon us, had the effect of checking our ad- 
vance, although our troops were able to retain a fast hold 
of the ground already won. Meanwhile General Chanzy 
had pushed forward the 2d Brigade of the Barry Division ; 
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the General-iri-Chief had dispatched to Grand-Ivus two 
reserve batteries and the Daries Reserve Brigade; and 
General Peytavin had been directed to renew his offen- 
sive from the south-east of the park of La Renardiere. 

To oppose this attack, the 3d Bavarian Brigade moved 
three batteries to the west of La Plante; five battalions 
took post along the border of the wood of Montpipeau; 
and two horse batteries of the 2d Cavalry Brigade came 
into position at La Motte-aux-Taurins. Finally, Gen- 
eral Von der Tann formed a new reserve at Bonneville 
with the 3d Cavalry Brigade and the troops that had 
been expelled from La Renardiere. 

In consequence of these dispositions, five of the ei^e- 
my’s batteries were in line between Conlmiers and La 
Plante, contending against an equal number on our side, 
two of which had unlimbered between Le Clos and Hot- 
ton, one between the latter place and Petit-Lus, and the 
remaining two, between Grand-Lus and Chainpfdre, 
To the north of the high-road, 4^^ Bavarian batteries 
were in action against 4 of ours established, 2 eastward 
of Champftre and the others in the same direction from 
La Leu. 

The guns were then in even balance; but the position 
of our artillery, thanks to the conquered ground, gave 
it an advantage, which was enhanced by the heavy cali- 
bre of our reserve pieces. The effect of this was soon 
visible. The Bavarian battery stationed to the south of 
Coulmiers park, overwhelmed by the blows of our two 
reserve batteries at Grand-Lus, was forced to withdraw 
toward La Motte-aux-Taurins; and the hostile batter- 
ies held to the north of the ^ark, now sorely tried, 
were compelled to fall back in their turn. At the same 
time, the fire from the edge of the park appeared in a 
measure to droop. The moment for the decisive attack 
seemed to have arrived. 

General Barry forthwith gave orders for a renewal of 
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the advance upon Coulmiers. The 3rd Battalion of 
Chasseurs a Pied^ the 31st Marching Regiment (Colonel 
De Folonges), and the 22nd Mobile Regiment (of Ra 
Dordogne), were to execute the movement A column 
of 4 battalions (31st Marching Regiment and the 3rd 
Chasseur Battalion) was directed toward the south of the 
park, while the 22nd Mobiles attacked in front Our 
soldiers were received by a vehement fire, which pro- 
duced a wavering in their ranks. But General Barry 
dashed to the front, and with sword uplifted, and utter- 
ing the inspiring cry of Vive La France ! ‘Cxtvn. for- 
ward. {See Piaife XXL) 

The Bavarians gave way before this onslaught, aban- 
doning the park, which was at once occupied. They 
then fell back upon the gardens and into the village; but 
"hotly pursued, and soon outflanked on the south, they 
•released their grasp on the position, and withdrew to- 
ward the wood of Bucy. At 4 P. M. we were masters of 
‘Coulmiers. Three of our batteries moved to the north 
•of the village, and trained their guns upon Rosi^res and 
Gemigny, in order to frustrate any attempt at a counter- 
. stroke; while those at Grand-Dus rained their projectiles 
upon the Bucy-St.-Diphard road and the columns retreat- 
ing by this way. 

y.-Bnd of the Battle. 

During the attacks on Coulmiers various events were 
in progress on our left. 

At the moment the Deplanque Brigade began its 
movement upon Cheininiers, it became a plain target 
for the guns at St-Sigi^nond, Gdmigny, Rosi^res, and 
Coulmiers, which simultaneously opened fire. It was 
obliged to call a haltvat Cheminiers. Here it caught 
sight of the forces which the enemy had directed upon 
Vaurichard, consisting of the 2nd Infantry Brigade and 
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two batteries. ASmiral Jaur^guiberry then concluded 
that to flank the German right, he would have to extend 
much farther to the north, and even endeavor to gain 
Gdmigny. He therefore directed toward Champs the 
Bourdillon Brigade, which had arrived upon the scene. 

But at the same instant, toward 2 o’clock, the 2nd 
Bavarian Brigade entered into line, deploying its in- 
fantry between Ba Mouise and Vaurichard; the 4th 
CavMry Brigade advanced from St.-Sigismond toward 
La Mbuise; and four batteries came into action against 
the three which we held at Villevoindreux, speedily in- 
flicting serious loss upon them. 

At this time General Reyau’s cavalry regiments with- 
drew from Champs upon Cheniiniers. General Giiaiizy 
ordered them to debouch between these two places. 
Upon espying them, the enemy’s squadrons and four 
of his batteries came forward at a trot, but they were 
brought to a stand by the fire of the Deplanque Brigade. 
Far from attempting pursuit, our cavalry coutented itself 
with manoeuvring to avoid the enemy’s shells; then, 
upon receiving news of hostile columns to the westward, 
it quitted the battle-field and moved off in this direction. 

t)ur adversaries straightway resumed their post at St.- 
Sigismond, and, covering Champs, with their fire, forced 
the Bourdillon Brigade out of the place. The 2nd Ba- 
varian Brigade, believing the circumstances now propi- 
tious, at once moved forward to attack Cheminiers. 
The Admiral saw the danger, and hastened to put him- 
self at the head of his young troops. These, thanks to 
him, held their ground. General Chanzy, who from his 
position had promptly interpreted the situation, sent the 
Admiral the reserve batteries, which, from the north of 
Cheminiers, took the Bavarian guns under fire, and 
obliged them to withdraw. 

The Bourdillon Brigade, engaging in turn, gave us the 
advantage; and at 5 o’clock our superiority was so pro- 
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nounced as to force the enemy’s troops to retire. Soon 
the latter learned of the capture of Coulmiers, and in 
consequence could think only of remaining on the de- 
fensive to protect the retreat, which Van der Tann had 
just ordered. 

This was executed as follows:-— 

The defenders of Coulmiers retired in echelon towards 
Gdniigny, shielded by the artillery. The two brigades 
of the ist Bavarian Division and the 4th Cavalry Brigade, 
were obliged to retreat by way of Coinces and Songy 
upon Artenay, where they arrived at midnight. 

To the 3d Cavalry Brigade and the Bavarian Cuirassier 
Brigade, posted at St.-Sigismond, was allotted the task 
of covering the withdrawal of the right wing and the 
Reserve Artillery. The latter gained the road to Patay. 

Lastly, the rear-guard was formed by the 3d Infantry 
Brigade, and the 5th Cavalry Brigade reinforced by a 
regiment. These troops, in fulfillment of their mission, 
were directed from the wood of Montpipeau upon the 
space between St.-Sigismond and Gdmigny. 

Coming to the garrison of Orleans, it had moved out 
to Chdteau-Prdfort, where it learned of the departure of 
the 3d Infantry Brigade, and received orders, at 4:30*?. 
M., to beat a retreat via Ormes upon St.-Pdravy. 

The battle was ended. The Army of the Loire, 
despite its inexperience, after having gained an advan- 
tage over the enemy in the combat of Valliere, had now 
given France her first victory. 

VI.— Comments. 

isr.— EVrECTIVES AND XOSSEJS. 

The Germans have officially given their casualties at 
783 killed, wounded,, and missing,^ — figures which for a 
combatant force of 21,500,* give a proportionate loss of 

*This statement of the combatant strength of the force engaged 
tiPfp. ia +aiceti frotn German accounts. 
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3.6 pr. ct. Deducting the missing, or 193 men, there 
remain 590 killed and wounded, or 2.7 pr. ct. 

These losses were inconsiderable. They show what 
advantage may be drawn from well-organized points ot 
shelter. They also seem to denote that but a moderate 
degree of energy was displayed in the resistance. * 

In our army, the 15th Corps suffered a loss of about 
500 killed and wounded; the.i6th Corps, 1064 in all, 
of which 220 were missing. 

Our total casualties were then about 1564 men, or 3.1 
pr. ct. of the 50,000 combatants engaged. 

For young troops without military training, this was 
a most honorable result,— one indeed of which they 
might justly be proud. 

2 nd.— STRATEGIC CONSinERAriONS. 

From a strategic point of view, the movement of our 
forces upon Orleans presented a capital defect. Instead 
of concentrating the entire available troops in the same 
hand and bringing them against the enemy upon a 
single line of operations, the forces were divided and a 
double operating line adopted. The ist Division of the 
r5th Corps, with an effective equal to an entire ordinary 
corps, had been assigned the duty of attacking the ad- 
versary from the direction of Gien. It arrived on the 
scene too late. The Bavarians had evacuated Orleans, 
and the troops of General des Palli^res exercised no in- 
fluence whatever upon the result of the action. 

This distribution of forces was in opposition to strategic 
rules, and the ist Division had to submit to the conse- 
quences. Unfortunately, these also affected the whole 
army and the country. The intoxication of success for 
a long time prevented this from being perceived. But 

*Hugo Helwig, 611 Von der Tann’s stafF, puts tlae German losses at 
573 killed and wounded, and 735 missing, or in all 1308 men. 
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it is not doubtful that with twenty battalions more in 
hand, General d’ Aurelle would have extended his 
movement farther to the left, thus outflanking the enemy 
and grasping his line of retreat The safety of the ist 
Bavarian Corps might have been very seriously compro- 
mised ; and if the battle of Coulmiers was not attended 
by more decisive results, the fault evidently lay with our 
combinations. 

3I).--^ACTlCAn CONSIDERATIONS. 

From a tactical standpoint, the selection of a defensive 
position made by the Bavarians was as judicious as the 
character of the terrain permitted. It offered one strik- 
ing peculiarity, — its extent.- Notwithstanding accepted 
rules, it is to be observed that the Germans did not 
hesitate, with rapid-firing, long-range arms, to develop 
their front beyond the limits corresponding to their 
effectives. This disposition none the less had the effect 
of producing weak sections itt the line of battle beyond 
the organized defensive points. Moreover, the troops 
were scattered. 

Turning to our side, the orders given by General d’ 
Aurelle were characterized by remarkable precision, 
and this feature led to an execution with which eye- 
witnesses were forcibly impressed. 

The most salient tactical circumstance of the action 
sprang from the use made of the artillery. In this 
respect, the battle of Coulmiers marks, in the war of 
1870, a progress in the improvement of this arm which 
contributed much co success, but which has not per- 
haps been brought .into sufficient prominence. 

Following the traditions of the First Empire, as Gen- 
eral De Blois has pointed out, and failing to take into 
account the improvements made in arms, we in 1870 still 
observed the practice of opening the combat by engaging 
with a line of infantry, supported by field-guns. The 
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commander, according to this system, sought to throw 
the ranks of the enemy into disorder; then, when the 
moment for striking decisive blows seemed to arrive, he 
called up the reserve artillery and next his other dis- 
posable reserves, and made an effort to thus lay hold 
upon victory. 

At the period we are considering, the essential tactical 
differences between the Prussians and ourselves were; 
The possession by them of a more numerous and more 
powerful artillery; their plan of holding the infantry 
under cover in the first period of the combat, because its 
employment at this time could bring about no useful 
result; of opening the battle by an effort to dismount 
our guns; of then shaking the opposing infantry lines 
by formidable discharges of canister; of executing at 
the same time a turning movement upon a wing, with 
reserves up to this point hidden from view; of pushing 
into action new masses of artillery, particularly upon a 
flank; of thus producing a state of more or less con- 
fusion in the adversary’s lines; of bringing his fire 
measurably under control, and, finally, launching the 
infantry upon him, when it was almost certain of de- 
ciding the day. 

This method of employing the various arms, and es- 
pecially the artillery, at the commencement of the con- 
test, assured the Prussians great advantages. In the 
first stage, our guns were overpowered in detail; after 
this, our infantry, exposed to a destructive fire, soon 
found itself out of condition to attempt offensive action, 
and was finally shaken. The enemy’s infantry then 
came forward en masse to complete the success. Up to 
this time our adversary considered it expedient to mask 
his forces, that they might be sheltered from our blows, 
that we might be unable to form an estimate of their 
strength, and especially because they were not yet to 
take an active part in the struggle. 
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There was but one way of replying to tactics of this 
character, — to bring the reserve guns into line at the 
outset, with the divisional batteries, and to respond to 
the hostile masses of artillery by other masses of the 
heaviest calibre pieces at disposal. 

This, it is true, would be to expose the forces to the 
hazards of battle, deprived of a reserve of this arm,— a 
circumstance much to be deplored; but it would be bet- 
ter to transgress in this particular, than to condemn 
them to almost certain defeat. 

This fact was appreciated at Coulmiprs. 

“it is beyond question,” wrote General De Blois, 
chief of artillery of the 15th Gorps, “ that the resistance 
at Baccon and La Renardi^re was more quickly over- 
come than would otherwise haye been the case, in con- 
sequence of the measure adopted by the general-in-chief 
in bringing the reserve artillery to the front before the 
reserve infantry was called up.” 

The conclusion to be drawn from this, is that in future 
it will be indispensable to have a superiority in artillery 
at the beginning of a contest. This will be the surest 
means of being in condition, during the course of the 
engagement, to frustrate the attacks of the enemy’s in- 
fantry or to overcome its resistance, and to take the 
offensive with promise of success. 

The infantry tactical formations during the action of 
Coulmiers merit an examination. In the i6th Corps 
the divisions moved to the combat formed in lines of 
battalions in double columns at deploying distance. 
Each main infantry line was preceded by two chains of 
skirmishers: the first at a distance of 1200 metres, 
the second at 600 metres. The reserves were held 
in rear of the intervals separating the battalions. The 
squadrons attached to the divisions, moreover, main- 
tained a line of scouts 500 metres in advance of the 
skirmishers. The divisional batteries, were disposed : 
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two ill the intervals between the battalions, upon the 
most favorable ground ; the third, in rear of the line. 

This was really a combat formation, and not a prepar- 
atory disposition. ■ It had the advantage of avoiding the 
hesitation that would have been produced among our 
inexperienced troops, had it been attempted to pass from 
the one formation to the other under the enemy’s fire. 
The soldiers had the benefit of touch of elbow at the 
stage of the action when their morale had the most 
need of being sustained, and they saw that they were 
Strongly supported. 

General Chanzy had no doubt correctly appreciated, 
in this regard, the qualities of the ground, which being 
level, was most favorable for the adoption of these forma- 
tions. In reality the Army of the Toire here applied, 
under the pressure of events, the principles of the dis- 
persed order. 

Finally, we are to examine, in its tactical bearing, the 
part taken by our cavalry. 

General Reyau had under his command, aside from 
his own division, that of General Ressayre, in all, ii 
regiments. The Tillion Brigade (2 regiments) having 
been left in observation at Prdnouvellon, there remained 
only 9 regiments, which were disposed as follow: — 

In ist line, the 7 regiments of the Ressayre Division ; 

In 2d line, 2 regiments of cuirassiers. 

The artillery was placed in the centre of each brigade. 

In the right wing, a squadron of hussars, deployed 
as skirmishers, connected General Reyau's command 
with the left of Admiral Jaurdguiberry’s. Upon the 
front were three squadrons acting as skirmishers. 

. This force of cavalry had set out from the neighbor- 
hood of Sdronville and Prdnouvellon, the first line de- 
ployed, the regiments of the second line in close column. 
The centre was to match md Favelles, .Prdsailles, Ville- 
mares, and Tournoisis, upon Patay. But in order to 
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remain linked to the rest of the army, General Reyair 
modified the directioil, inclining- toward the east. The 
centre moved then by the points Villemaiii, Villiers-le- 
Temple, and Cerqueuxi 

Upon reaching the last-named’ village, ?the enemy’s 
foremost vedettes were encountered, and the cannonad- 
ing which had begun on the right, was now audible. 
It was about I o A. Af. 

When not farther than 200 metres from Champs, this 
cavalry was exposed to the fire of the batteries at Couli- 
inelle. Our scouts fell backV General Reyau, 
toward 11:30, brought into line the 16 guns at his dis- 
posal, without however putting his squadrons under 
cover. 

In a little while, these horsemen were put to the test; 
it became necessary for them to refuse the left wing, 
while the right advanced between St.-Sigismond and 
G6migny, with a view to iiiterceptiiig the enemy’s 
cavalry visible at Coulimelle. This combination drew 
our regiments between two fires,— from St.-Peravy and 
Gdmigny. We -vyere nevertheless able to occupy St. - 
Sigismoiid ; but the losses to which our cavalry had to 
submit, did not permit our hold upon the place to be 
retained. It became necessary to fall back, and General 
Reyau indicated Nids as the direction of retreat, to the 
end that the Ch^teaudun road might be kept under 
observation. But he uncovered our left, which was to 
be reinforced by the Bourdillon Brigade. 

We have seen that later in the day. General Reyau 
extended a helping hand to the Admiral for a brief per- 
iod ; but that toward 5 o’clock, upon the announcement 
of the approach of strong hostile columns from the west, 
he returned to his positions of the morning at Villam- 
blain, and sent forward a regiment to reconnoitre. The 
troops that had created this alarra were none other than 
the Lipowsky franctireurSy which were under orders of 
General Reyau himself. 
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The result of those false movements was to prevent 
our cavalry from fulfilling its assigned r61e. It was in 
consequence unable to outflank the enemy, or to turn 
him in the direction of Patay. The fault lay in an un- 
skilful management of the elements composing this 
force. Instead of awaiting, between Champs and St.- 
Sigismond, the result of an artillery combat which was 
a matter foreign to its . sphere, it should have moved 
against the enemy’s horsemen distinguished near Couli- 
melle. These, we must believe, it was in condition to 
drive in, when we consider its numerical superiority, and 
the assistance which, at need, could have been rendered 
it b)^ the very franalireurs which it had compelled to 
withdraw from the scene. 

The part allotted to our cavalry permitted the dispatch 
of a regiment on reconnaissance service in the direction 
of Chiteaudun ; and it imposed as an obligation the. sup- 
port of the left of the Deplanque Brigade, at the same 
time that the region between Chemiiiiers and Renneville 
was reconnoitred and the franctireur force sent forward 
upon St. -Peravy. As soon as the struggle was rife in the 
centre, it became the duty of this cavalry to develop its 
movement upon the enemy’s right. If St.-Pdravy had 
been occupied, the retreat of the Bavarians would have 
been compromised and the consequences of the action 
would, no doubt, have been much more important. 
Despite the lack of solidity among our squadrons, it was 
reasonable to expect this result, in view of their numeri- 
cal strength, and the means of action at their disposal. 

The tactical events that, decided success were the cap- 
ture of lya Renardidre and Coulmiers. 

We have already seen that the taking of the former 
place was principally due to the fire of the reserve artil- 
lery, combined with a turning movement against the left 
of the position; then to an attack, well prepared for, and 
carried out at the opportune moment, by General Pey- 
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tavin’s infantry. Coining to the capture of Coulmiers, 
it must be attributed to our numerical superiority and 
to an outflanking thrust from the south. Perhaps it 
would have been preferable to have first gained posses- 
sion of Ormeteau, which would have rendered useless 
the further defense of Les Grottes Quarries, and after- 
wards have cannonaded Coulmiers park with the bat- 
teries that could have been trained on it from that point, 
and which would have crossed their fire with those at 
Grand-Lus and on the Saiiitry road. 

Under these circumstances, it is probable that the in- 
itial attack of General Barry’s infantry would have met 
with prompt success. 

In the last place, it is a matter of regret that the mis- 
takes cpmraitted by our cavalry prevented pursuit on 
the next day, the loth. Uieut. -Colonel De Uambilly of 
the staff, at the head of a small body of horse, seized two 
field-pieces indeed. But if the Reyau and Ressayre 
Divisions, supported in rear by an infantry brigade, and 
accompanied by their artillery, had been in condition 
to move upon Artenay, they would probably have been 
able to gather other trophies. Efforts in this direction 
were prevented by the fatigued state of men and horses, 
and by the erroneous hypothesis of a counter-offensive 
on the part of the enemy. 

4TH.— CONCLUSIONS. 

To recapitulate, the battle of Coulmiers shows that 
with modern weapons, young soldiers, ineagerly trained 
but vigorously commanded, and supported by skilfully 
managed artillery, may, with a numerical superiorly, 
defeat veteran troops. 

• The necessity of producing a powerful effect with the 
artillery in the beginning of the engagement has been 
clearly demonstrated. Henceforth it will be one of the 
secrets of victory,* and an intense infantry fire at the 
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same stage of the contest will be a not less useful factor. 
But it is certain that, in the future, attacks on the part 
of the latter arm may be successfully delivered only 
after the artillery of the adversary has been weakened 
and the shelter of his infantry rendered unserviceable. 

Finally, it is proper to note that the defender was 
forced to abandon his designs and beat a retreat. 

Notwithstanding the yotithfulness of our troops and 
the errors committed in the left wing, Coulmiers re- 
mains an interesting and instructive example of a pre- 
meditated battle. The result that crowned the action 
may be considered a testimonial to the valor of young 
men yet untrained in the trade of the soldier, and espe- 
cially to the energy and skill of the leaders. Attempts 
have been made to minify the importance of this battle: 
this was a mistake and a danger. Coulmiers was indeed 
a victory, and it does not stand alone in the war of 1870, 
whatever may have been said to the contrary. The 
truth in this regard would be the better understood if 
our natural defects did not frequently lead us into ex- 
tremes in our estimates alike of defeat and success. 

§8. — DEFENSIVE BATTLES. 

1ST— GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

Defensive battles are always foreseen engagements. 
They constitute the principal act in defensive operations, 
and are subject to tactical conditions which impress 
upon them a special character. They should then be 
the subject of a separate study. 

Since the last wars, particularly since. the victories of 
the Germans, it has become generally recognized that 
the offensive alone has chances of success ; that the de- 
fensive, alike upon the field of battle and in the opera- 
tions taken as a whole, can lead only to reverses. This 
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rule has already been fully illustrated in these pages, 
and upheld, from a strategic standpoint, as the only one 
in this regard -which, generally speaking, is suited to a 
well-commanded army. 

From a tactical point of vie-w, the principle is not less 
true. Yet the defender has, especially with reference to 
fire effect, certain advantages which may very frequently 
lead in turn to success, if his troops are able to push 
forward upon the enemy at the opportune moment, and 
if the moral infinence of the offensi ve army has not to 
a great degree paralyzed his power of action. 

At St.-Privat, if Marshal Canrobert had been able to 
throw a brigade of fresh troops upon the ist Division 
of the Prussian Guard at the moment when our fire had 
brought it to a stand-still, he would no doubt have suc- 
ceeded in driving it in. 

At Plevna, after the failure of the first attempts on 
the part of the Russians, if the Turks had possessed 
the power of taking the offensive, they would probably 
have changed the face of the situation. 

There are conditions, therefore, under which the de- 
fensive can and should carry the day. Some of these are 
dependent on the ground and the manner of making use 
of it; others arise from the combat methods employed. 

The first relate then, to the positions chosen for de- 
fense. 

upon this subject, about everything h^s already been 
said that can be said; and one can not do better than to 
recur to the principles set forth for the instruction of our 
army by Generals Uewal and Berthaut. 

It is proper, however, to remark that modern arms 
have modified, in a certain measure, the rules in vogue 
up to the present for the occupation of positions. It 
will not then be unprofitable to present, in a few words, 
the principles which will probably be henceforth held 
to in this connection. 
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aND. — bsfiSnsive positions. . 

The preparation of a defen.sive battle always includes 
the selection of the position, consequently its reconnais- 
sance and occupation. Touching reconnaissances, the 
principles are known, and it will therefore be unneces- 
sary to recall them. The points upon which they 
should bear, are moreover brought into relief by a study 
of the most favorable conditions for the occupation of 
the chosen site. What are these conditions ? The end 
to be attained ind,icates them. 

It is not alone for purposes of defense that a force takes 
up a certain position; but more especially to be able to 
convert its first attitude into one of offense at the proper 
moment, that is when the adversary has been sufficiently 
shaken; if it has not this in view it is lost in advance. 
This force cannot attempt to destroy the opposing masses 
by an offensive movement at the outset, on account of 
its numerical inferiority or from other causes. It seeks 
then in the resources of the ground the means of counter- 
balancing this inferiority and of being in readiness for 
grasping a favorable chance of success. In a word, it is 
necessary for it to first of all beat down the strength of 
the enemy ; then to attack him with the greatest possible 
energy. 

The former result will be reached if the adversary can 
be led to make successive and incessant efforts, and is 
each time subjected to losses which finally have the 
effect of unsettling his 

The care of the defense in the beginning, is to be cer- 
tified of the magnitude of the assailant forces and the 
direction of their attack, and this with sufficient prompt- 
ness to enable it to make a concentration of fire upon the 
important points. 

Thence arises the necessity of a first line of defense, 
by which the main roads are held with sufficient strength 

<■■ 23 , ■. , 
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to oblige the enemy’s heads of column to deploy and 
engage. This will be the line of advanced-posts. 

These posts, in order to fulfil the end proposed, should, 
as just intimated, be established near the important com- 
municating roads. Forces of the three principal arras 
of the service should here concur,— mounted men to give 
timely warning of the approach of the hostile columns, 
artillery to bring them to a stand as early as possible, 
and infantry to prolong the preliminary engagements. 
The detachments assigiied to this duty should be rela- 
tively weak; and it is useless, dangerous even, to seek 
to support them.. On the contrary, they should, as 
soon as the special object of the detail has been accom- 
plished, fall back and join the forces held in rear. It is 
not necessary then to station them within range of the 
main batteries, nor near enough to the principal line 
to receive assistance. 

It may then be concluded that the advanced-posts of 
a defensive position may be established at a greater dis- 
tance than 4 kilometres [about 2^ miles] from the princi- 
pal line; that the troops employed should consist cf the 
three arms, their eifective varying according to the im- 
portance of the post and the end to be attained; finally, 
that these troops should, on all occasions, fight under 
cover, should receive no reinforcement from the main 
line, and should withdraw betimes. 

When the defense has reached this first result, it re- 
mains for it to wear out the forces whose advance has 
been discovered, and whose means of action have been 
appraised. The most practical method to this end 
will consist in compelling the assailant to a first attack, 
which he is led to believe may be decisive; then in in- 
volving him in sufiBciently expanded engagements to in- 
sure a dispersion of his fire, in order to create the belief 
that very considerable forces have deployed against him, 
and to impress him with the necessity of calling up his 
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He will then bring the greatest possible number of 
troops to bear against the defender’s points of support 
These will be prepared in advance for resistance, while 
the intermediate parts of the line will simply be occu* 
pied, and guaranteed against surprise. This first attack 
can be inaugurated only by a combat of artillery. 

Now the troops of the defense, firing from behind shel- 
ter upon positions which have been explored and the 
relative heights of whose features have been estimated, 
should be able to prevent the establishment of the en- 
emy’s batteries, or at least inflict serious loss, and mate- 
rially weaken their efforts. 

Granting that the assailant succeeds at sdme points in 
maintaining his guns, and in entering upon the attack of 
the sheltered positions held by the defending infantry, 
he should yet meet such difiiculties as to frustrate his 
attempts to gain a footing there during the first day’s 
action. ^ 

To achieve such a result, it is necessary that all the 
localities upon the approaches to the principal line of 
defense be organized for an energetic resistance; that 
the defenders have cover, and that open fields of fire be 
previously prepared. In these conditions it has been 
found that shelter trenches are sufiBcient to give the de- 
fenders a marked advantage. 

This line may properly be called the first line. In 
many cases, perhaps, it will not be practicable to establish i 

such a line; but whenever the terrain lends itself to such : 
a use, the defense should not fail to profit therefrom. i 

Briefly, therefore, to compel the assailant to engage j 

the greatest possible number of troops at the outset, it ! 
will be sufficient- to concentrate a powerful artillery and 
infantry fire upon the principal debouches^ and assure | 
shelter to the defenders. In order then to oblige a dis- | 

persion of his means of action, and to lead him to be- ! 

lieve himself in the presence of considerable forces, it ; 
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will be necessary to extend this first line beyond the 
flanks of the principal position. V 

Finally, it is important, beginning with the initial at- 
tempts of the adversary, to disturb his flanks and rear, to 
keep constantly acquainted with the disposition of the 
hostile masses held in reserve, and to protect the flanks 
of the position against turning movements. 

The tactical arrangement which seems to turn to best 
account the advantages afforded by the long-range arms 
of to-day, consists in stationing upon the flanks of the 
defensive line, sometimes at considerable distances, mov- 
able detachments, composed of elements of the three 
branches of the service, in which cavalry predominates. 
It is essential, moreover, that these bodies be boldly 
commanded. 

A line of approaches thus organized will not fail to 
arrest the most vigorously led offensive army during a 
whole day, and oblige it to deploy its main forces. 
■Should the assailant have no more fresh troops to call 
into action, his adversaries will now have a great ad- 
vantage over him, and it is almost certain that his hopes 
will be wrecked in his efforts against the principal 
defensive line, even though he should have succeeded 
in seizing a portion of the approaches and gaining a 
foothold there; for on this principal line he will en- 
counter the most powerful mea.ns of resistance within 
the control of the defense,— obstacles most difllcult to 
surmount, thoroughly organized positions of shelter, 
the chief hostile fighting force, extremely destructive 
fire, and especially the reserves, which up to this time 
have been carefully husbanded. 

Generally, it will be after this first day’s combat, after 
this prolonged struggle in the approaches to the posi- 
tion, that the assailant will be brought to a stand and 
the defender make preparations for taking the offensive 
in turn. At this juncture the latter should be able to 
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detect the point upon which the adversary designs mak- 
ing his principal attack. Supposing even that several 
parts of the line of approaches have fallen into his 
hands, and that this line is broken or in his power, he 
has still to make his most critical effort. It is essential 
for him to be successful upon the principal line of de- 
fense. 

To render his attempts decisively abortive, it will be 
sufficient if the artillery and infantry of the defense have 
good shelter at disposal, a field of fire from 300 to 400 
metres broad, and numerous enough reserves to assure 
a superiority of fire at the necessary points. The first 
condition is easily fulfilled, .however short, may be the 
time allowed for preparing the defense. The second 
indicates the mean distance to be observed in establish- 
ing the, principal line. To realize the last condition, it 
is essential that the position be of suitable depth to per- 
mit the reserves to be held under shelter there, and that 
it be traversed by sufficiently numerous roads to enable 
these forces to move rapidly upon the threatened points. 

Here the fire at the decisive moment should be at its 
maximum intensity^ and the facilities for delivering it, 
ill the highest degree favorable. It is, consequently 
necessary that the length of the defensive front be in 
keeping with the strength of the effectives,— an element 
usually calculated by allowing for the occupation of the 
terrain 5, 6, or 8 men , per running metre. On this 
basis, an infantry division of 12,000 men should not 
haveTo defend a front exceeding 3400 metres, . 

From the preceding considerations it is clearly seen 
that after proper disporitions to insure effective fire 
action, and the organization of its shelter, if is by its 
reserves that the defense assures success. Indeed, it is 
only through strong supporting forces that the numeri- 
cal superiority can be gained at the decisive time and 
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With tBe improved arms of to-day, sheltered lines can 
be defended by 'weaker forces than formerly. The 
formation of the reserves is thereby rendered easier, and, 
generally speaking, it may be .said that in making the 
apportionment, a third of the entire effectives will not 
be too high a proportion. In this respect, however, 
circumstances can alone guide the commander. 

Tastly, the defender, while actuated by the thought 
of attacking in turn upon detecting a favorable op- 
portunity, should withal remember that if material 
superiority lies for a time with him, the moral ascend?- 
ency is on the side of the adversary, and that the latter 
advantage outweighs the former. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to consider the hypothesis of a defeat, and to pre- 
pare the means of executing a retreat. Here the objects 
to be held in view are to retard the pursuers and keep 
the communications open. 

The first condition will be fulfilled by the employment 
of shelter-trenches and especially epaulements, con- 
structed in rear of the principal line of defense, upon 
the points that the adversary must necessarily attempt 
to pass, in-such wise that the artillery and the troops 
still intact, assigned to the duty of protecting the rear- 
ward movement, may be abl^ to prolong the resistance 
■there. 

As to •insuring the free, use of the communications 
for the retreating forces, we shall see further on that 
this result is accomplished by sending off the baggage 
and other impedimenta about a day’s march in advance. 

In order to gain a correct idea of the application of 
these principles, let us continue the plan adopted 
throughout this work, of going to history for exaipples 
appearing to offer the best instruction. 

In the present connection, the battle of Hericonrt, or 
the Lisaine, fought January 15, 16, and 17, 1871, is per- 
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liaps one of the most instructive instances that could be 
cited. 

Here, our army for a short space held success in its 
hand, upon the single point where the adversary’s artil- 
lery was not able to obtain the advantage; but unfort- 
unately a false tactical combination prevented us from 
profiting therefrom, notwithstanding the will and energy 
of our leaders. 

This battle presents, moreover, the exceptional cir- 
cumstance that, on both sides, the commanders were able 
to foresee the encounter, to prepare for it, and to make 
in advance all the tactical dispositions which could be 
enlisted in favor of victory. 

. § 9.— Battue of the IvISAine, January 15, 16, and 

17, 1871. j 

I.~Situation of the Two Armies. : 

1ST COMPOSITION ON I'HN NORCNS. 

In order to render a clear account of the events lead- 
ing up to the battle of the Bisaine, we are forced to go 
back to the combat of Villersexel, which took place on 
January 9. 1 

On this date, the forces confronting each other were [ 

as follow:- — f 

! 

French Armj. I 

COMMANDNR-IN-CHIBP, GNNNRAr BOURBAKI. 

/jih Corps, General Martineau des Chenez. 

About 35,000 men, 31 squadrons, ...... . .... . . 144 guns. [ 

iBth Corps, General Billot, ! 

About 30,000 men, 16 squadrons, . ... ... . . . . . . 96 guns, j 

20th Corps, General ClinchanL [ 

About 25,000 men, ........ ... . ... . . . . . 54 guns. 
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24th Corps, General Bressolles. 

About 25,000 men, 6 squadrons, . . . . ... . ... . • 54 guns. 
Cr Inter Division. 

About 15,000 men, a cavalry detachment, 32 guns. 

Reserve, General Pallu de la Barriire. 

About 10,000 men, 8 squadrons, ............ . 18 guns. 

^b^out } men, 61 squadrons, . 398 guns. 

German Army. 

COMMANDER-IN-CHI^P, GENERAL VON WERDER. 

Baden Division, General Von Glilmer. 

About 21,000 men, 12 squadrons, 54 guns. 

Combined Infantry Brigade,* General Von der Goltz. 

About 7,200 men, 8 squadrons, 18 guns. 

4th Reserve Division, General Von Schmeling. 

About 17,300 men, 8 squadrons, 36 guns. (Eandwelir troops.) 

about men, 28 squadrons, 108 guns. 

2ND. — movements OF THE TWO ARMIES. 

At Yillersexel, General Bourbaki had attacked and 
beaten the enemy, who w'as obliged to evacuate this 
locality and retire northward under cover of night. 

General Clinchant particularly distinguished himself 
in this action, the result of which stimulated the cour- 
age of our improvised troops. 

On the day following the battle, January 10, each of 
the two armies stood in expectation of an attack from 
the other; but during the forenoon Von Werder, seeing 
that we failed to renew our offensive, decided to shift 
his forces to a defensive position on the Lisaine, which 
had already been studied and prepared. 

* Formed of regiments only temporarily linked together. -—T r. 
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His retreat was executed by way of Moffans, Bdverne, 
and the road from Ronchamp to Belfort, without pur- 
suit on our part. 

Inactioii of the Frencli Army. — General Bourbaki had at 
this stage to overcome the greatest difficulties in revict- 
ualing his army; and fearing to cut loose from the 
Besan9on-Montbeliard railroad, which constituted his 
base of supplies, he was forced, for the purpose of re- 
newing his provisions, to allow the loth, nth, 13th, 
and 13th of January to slip by. 

His first dispatch of January 10 to the Minister of 
War,* indicates, moreover, that instead of pursuing the 
enemy, he was obliged to march upon Arcey, a point 
lying on the road between Villersexel and Montbeliard, 
which the Germans held as an outpost and whence they 
were able to disturb our forces. 

His dispatch of the nth forcibly sets forth the em- 
barrassments by which he was beset at this time. 

Here are its most striking passages ; — 

“The chief intendant of the 24th Corps has informed 
General Bressoles that he will not be in condition to 
assure the issue of supplies if the troops move to-morrow; 
the same is true with regard to the 15th Corps. To-day 
I caused the greater part of my forces to incline to the 
right, for the purpose of preparing for the attack to be 
made the day after to-morrow, in which,” etc. * * 

“The possession of Arcey by our forces is necessary in 
order to permit a continuance of the advance. * * 

“The 15th Corps has joined me only in part; I have 
notified General Martineau to get in hand, with the 
greatest possible speed, the elements still wanting; the 
obstruction of the railroads,” etc. * * * 


* Parliai^eiitary Inquiry into the Acts of the Government of Rational 
Defense; vol. hi., page 414. 
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The Minister of War replied to this dispatch by the 
following telegram : — 

January 12, 1871. 

“The seizure of Arcey which you have planned for 
to-morrow will not, it seems to me, add much toward 
intercepting the enemy’s communications, in the line 
with what you have already accomplished by the capture 
of Villersexel. Is the result to be expected from this 
operation proportionate to the- value of the time neces- 
sary for it? You appear to abandon, at least for the 
present, the march upon Lure. Do you not fear that 
by inclining your united forces to the right, you will 
permit the two hostile groups at Belfort and Vesoul to 
form a junction by the Lure route? 

“I am- afraid that you will lose the benefit of the sep- 
aration of the enemy into two fractions, which you have 
so well effected. Your successive movements have been 
made with great slowness, three days having already 
elapsed between Villersexel and Arcey, points from 5 to 
51^ miles apart. 

“I do not deny that there are difficulties; but it is my 
duty to warn you that according to the reports received 
here, reinforcements are reaching the enemy from vari- 
ous sides, and that in thus postponing decisive action, 
even from the best of motives, you permit the adversary 
to array a strong force against you.” 

Nevertheless the general-in-chief adhered to the belief 
that his army could not be put in condition to move forr 
ward before the 13th. In the interval he contented 
himself with establishing his different forces in defensive 
positions, to be in readiness fpr a fresh engagement. 

Meanwhile Werder gained the Lisaine and organized 
the ground taken up there with such activity and energy 
as to render it almost inaccessible from the front. 
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3SI>. — EISAINE POSITION. 

This position is formed by the heights on the left bank 
of the river between Frahier and Montbdliard, with a 
length of about 13 miles. Its extent was then too great 
for the forces at Werder’s disposal. These, however, 
occupied more especially the space between H^ricourt 
and Montbdliard, or a front of about 4^ miles. 

The principal heights in the locality are situated on 
this side of the Lisaiiie: ist, that of Chalonvillars, 
which commands the region around Cheiiebier and Fra- 
hier, and is terminated near the river by inaccessible 
slopes; and, that of rocky-crested Vaudois, dominating 
H^ricourt and vicinity; 3rd, those of Les Grands-Bois 
and Fa Grange-Dame Farm, from which can be surveyed 
the entire valley around Montb^liard. These eminences 
vary in altitude from 350 to 500 metres. 

Upon the front, the Fisaine downward from Chenebier 
forms a serious obstacle. Its width is from 6 to 8 metres, 
and its depth from ^ to i metre. But at this period it 
was frozen, and it was necessary to break the ice opposite 
the presumed points of attack in order that the stream 
might preserve its defensive value. 

Eight villages and two small cities cover the different 
points of passage. 

Three high-roads lead from the west to Belfort via 
Montbdliard, Hdricourt, and Frahier. 

The country, wooded and generally difficult, offered 
few localities favorable for the deployment of artillery, 
and permitted a force coming from the west to approach 
the field under cover. 

The position could be turned to the north by the road 
from Fure to Roiichainp, and to the south by the valley 
of the Savoureuse. Its extent and the absence of lateral 
communications for the movement of reserves were how- 
ever the principal defects. 
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On the whole, then, this was a good defensive site. 
The portion between Montbdliard and the Vaudois, es- 
pecially, could be given great resistant strength by skill- 
fully organizing it and supplying it with powerful artil- 
lery. 

4 th.-— okOANIZATlON OV OT® DEiFENSE. 

By Werder’s order, General Treskow L, commanding 
the siege corps at Belfort, had caused this position to 
be reconnoitred and prepared for defense immediately 
after the combat of Villersexel. Plate XXI L) 

To this end, he had constructed batteries armed with 
siege guns at the following points: — 

-UponMt. Vaudois . . . . ... . . 7 guns, 12-cin. 

Upon the height of Ua Grauge-Dame . 5 “ 15-cm. 

At the chateau of Montb^liard . . . .4 “ 9-cm. 

Idem . . . 2 “ i2-cm. 

At Vieux-Charraont 2 “ 9-cni. 

At Allanjoie* . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 " 9-cm. 

At Bourogne , ... . .4 “ 15-cm. 

At Graiivillars, Joncherey, and Delle . 8 “ 12-cm. and 15-cm, 

In addition to these works, shelter- trenches and bat- 
tery epaulements were, with the aid of Werder’s troops, 
constructed at all important points, namely:— 

Frahier^ northern issue: 4 shelter- trenches, i battery. 

Echevaunes : on the south side to 

command the road to Chenebier. 

Chenedur : oxg2anz2X{on of the west and south fronts, 
shelter- trenches upon all the roads. 

Chagey : defensive organization, in the west and 
south, of both portions of the village separated by the 
Ivisaine; shelter-trenches echeloned in three lines along 
the roads upon the heights to the east, which might 
perhaps be called into use as a means of retreat. 


*See map of Erance to scale sectiou I^ontb^liard. 
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LiiBe:- defensive organization in the west upon the left 
bank; a battery to the east upon the road to Echenans. 

Chevrot Mill^ to the south of Couthenans, a battery. 

Mt. Vaudois^ western slope: 4 battery epaulements 
and an almost uninterrupted line of shelter- trenches. 
Southern slope: shelter-trenches in two lines, and a 
grand battery of 12 guns in rear, — these works facing 
westward. 

Hericourt: defensive organization of the western and 
southern fronts; shelter-trenches upon all roads leading 
from the placed t 

Mt Salamoii: two batteries; shelter-trenches before 
the wood of Chanois; a battery on the extreme southern 
point. 

Mt. Danilin: double line of shelter-trenches echeloned 
opposite the eastern border of the wood of Chanois. 

Bussurel: the village abandoned; double line of 
shelter-trenches in front of the place. 

Bethoncourt iiipon the left banB): defensively organized. 

Petit- Bethoncourt {upon the right dank): defensively 
organized. 

Road from Bethoncourt to Grand- Charmont, north- 
east of Montb^liard, along the southern border of the 
wood of La Foug^re: defended by a line of shelter- 
trenches, forming with BethoncouM, Grand-Charmont, 
and Vieux-Charmont, a defensive position of the second 
line, in rear of Montbdliard. 

Grand-Charmont and Petit- Charmont: defensively 
organized on the western and southern fronts. 

La Grange-Dame: 4 epaulement batteries command- 
ing the to the northwest; a fifth battery north- 

eastward of Montbdliard, having a view down the valley 
of the Allaine. 

Montbeliard : abandonment of the place proper. De- 
fensive organization of the castle, which overlooked the 
approaches to it; a battery to the east, facing south. 
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Sochaux : dL&itns\-vQ. organization of the south front. 

Lastly, upon all roads leading from the Lisaine to 
Belfort, shelter-trenches were arranged in a manner to 
protect the retreat, if such became necessary. 

In addition to these works, the line of the Allaiiie was 
defensively organized upon the right bank as far as 
Delle, and upon the left bank from Exincourt to 
Croix.* The number of villages around Belfort in 
which the siege and occupation forces had formed 
defensive works reached forty-eight. 

In order to cover the approaches to the ground on which 
the army was to stand for battle, outposts composed 
of the three arms were established at Arcey, Chavanne, 
and neighboring localities, at from 4 to miles in 
front of the position, with instructions to oppose a most 
energetic resistance, for the purpose of forcing us to a 
deployment. 

The roads to the north of the position had been cut, 
and the bridges of the Lisaine destroyed or put in readi- 
ness to be destroyed. 

Signal stations had been established in all direc- 
tions. A telegraph line running from headquarters to 
the wings, put Werder in direct communication with 
the siege forces, with Versailles, and with Oeneral Man- 
teuffel. The latter had already begun his march toward 
the south. 

Distribution of the Troops of the Defense.-— At the com- 
niencement of his retreat, on the loth, Werder had 
formed a special detachment, 8 companies (2 battalions), 
13 squadrons, and 2 batteries strong, which was placed 
under orders of Colonel Willisen. 

Its primary duty was to take stand near Eure and ob- 
serve our march as well as the country in the direction 

* See map of France to scale 
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of Epiiial, during the retreat of the XIV. Corps. Be- 
sides this, it was to keep in touch with our forces, and 
cover the right flank of the position. In case of an 
attack by- superior forces, it was to fall back upon 
Giromagny. ^ 

The 4th Reserve Division (Von Schmeling), then in 
full strength, was intrusted with the defense of the 
ground from Hdricourt to Montb^liard. It held a brig- 
ade and 13 guns at the latter place and Sochaux; and 
a brigade and 24 guns at Hdricourt. This division 
counted 15 battalions. 

The Combined Infantry Brigade (General Von der 
Goltz) was to defend the portion of the line comprised 
between Hdricourt and Chagey, with 6 battalions and 
18 guns. 

Finally, of the Baden Division, 3 brigades (17 battal- 
ions) strong, 2 brigades stood at the outset toward 
Chenebier and Chagey, and the third in reserve at 
Chalonvillars and Mandrevillars, 4 batteries being left 
with it. 

The regimental equipage had been moved from the 
right wing toward the centre, and the trains along the 
Mulhouse road to a point a little over 3 miles east of 
Massevaux. The latter were thus placed, according to 
rule, upoiijthe principal line of retreat, at a distance of a 
short march. 

These dispositions were modified on the 13th, after 
the combat at Arcey. The movement of the Army of 
the Bast from this quarter, led Werder to suppose that 
the principal thrust would be made upon Montbdliard 
and Hericourt. He therefore called up a second brigade 
and the Baden Cavalry Division to Brdvilliers and 
Chatenois, leaving thus at Chenebier only a detachment 
of two battalions, a squadron, and a battery, which were 
to serve as support to the right flank. 

Finally, the headquarters were established at Brevil- 
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liers. These dispositions made, Werder awaited our 
attack. 

n.— Prelude to the Battle. 

Comibat of Areey.' — On January 13, General Bourbaki, 
being no longer hampered in his movements, put his 
army in march and began a wheel to the right, which 
was to carry him toward the east. 

The German outposts had orders to resist this advance, 
but without compromising their Hue of retreat. 

Our 24th Corps at once attacked the forces met at 
Arcey, situated about 4 miles in front of the main 
position. There stood at this point, Ste. -Marie, and 
Gonvillars, a regiment, a squadron, and two batteries, 
forming the advanced-guard of the 4tli Reserve Division. 

After an inconsiderable engagement, the Germans 
were thrown back toward the Bast, along the road lead- 
ing to Hericourt. They made another stand at Aibre 
upon the Rupt; but being turned by way of Ragnaux, 
they retired to and occupied Tavey, almost at the very 
entrance to Hericourt. 

At 4 P. M. General Bressoles’ forces came to a halt 
upon the Rupt. 

Combat of Ghavanues.— On the same day, the 20th Corps 
(Clinchant) encountered near Chavannes, upon the right 
bank of Saulnot Creek, an advanced-guard of the Prus- 
sian Combined Brigade, counting a strength of two bat- 
talions, a squadron, and a battery. After a brief artil- 
lery duel, this force fell back fighting, and took up a 
second position near Champey. 

Our troops continuing their offensive, compelled it to 
retire upon Couthenans. The movement of the 20th 
Corps was brought to an end in the afternoon. 

Action of the T — On this day, the 15th Corps threw 
back toward Montbeliard a hostile detachment on out- 
at Diino'. 
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Upon oiir left, the propinquity of the Creiner Division 
and the march of the i8th Corps, obliged Colonel Willi- 
sen to withdraw his cavalry from Unre upon Ronchamp, 
and direct his infantry with a battery upon Fraliier. 

The patrols of the opposing armies, on this day, came 
into contact all along the line. Three of onr corps, the 
1 5th, 24th, and 20th, were concentrated upon the line 
Dung, Aibre, Ue Vernois, occupying a narrow front at a 
distance of about 5 miles from the adversary’s main 
forces. 

General Bourbaki was anxious to attack on the 14th, 
Convinced that Werder’s army occupied only the space ' 
comprised between Montbeliard and Hericourt, he pur- 
posed commencing the offensive movement by engaging 
the i5tii Corps on the right, while the i8th Corps and 
the Cremer Division, forming together a mass of more 
than 40,000 men, were to outflank the enemy’s right and | 
turn his positions. j 

For this it was necessary that the outward wing j 
should reach the hostile line simultaneously with the | 

rest of the forces. But unexpected difficulties had de- [ 

Jayed the movement of this wing. The hardships re- 
sulting from an excessively low temperature, the im- I 
practicable condition of the roads, the youthfulness of 
the troops, the dispositions to be made each day in order 
to be prepared to repulse offensive thrusts of the enemy, 
which were looked upon as probable, — all these things 
conspired to retard the progress of the i8th Corps, so 
that by the 14th, it had not. proceeded beyond Uoinont 
and Moffans. On this day Cremer reached Cure, and 
was placed under the orders of General Billot. \ 

Notwithstanding the delays that had attended the 
forward inovementj General Bourbaki, counting upon 
the arrival of the two forces of the left,, gave instruc- 
tions on the evening of the 14th, for an attack the next 
day. These may be epitomized thus: — 
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“ Call to arms at 6 : 30. 

“ The i5tli Corps will occupy the Bois de Bourgeois 
and Mt.-Chevis Farm, and will assail Montbeliard. 

“ The 24th Corps will take possession of the Monte- 
villars, Grand, Tavey, and Chan ois woods, as well as of 
the points of passage of the Tisaiiie. 

“ The 20th Corps will march upon Hericourt by 
Tavey, but is not to seize the place until the i8th Corps 
has developed its movement on the left. 

“ The i8th Corps will occupy Couthenans, Fuze, and 
Chagey, and will commence its manceuvre to the left 
when the cannon of the 15th Corps are heard. 

“The Cremer Division will reach the Fisaine at 6 
A. M., and execute a turning movement against the 
enemy’s right, crossing the Fisaiiie, if it is possible to 
do so, a mile and a quarter above Chagey. It will then 
proceed to Maiidrevillars and fEchenans, while observ- 
ing the roads to the north and upon the left. 

“The Reserve will move to Aibre and Tremoins, 
after the 24th Corps has gone forward. 

“The garrison of Besanqon will direct 4 battalions 
upon Exincourt and Sochaux. i 

“The movement will be commenced by the 15th 
Corps.’’ 

The objectives, in case of success, were: Argiesans 
for the Cremer Division, Hericourt for the 20th Corps, 
Montbeliard for the 15th. 

These orders were supplemented by a telegram ad- 
dressed directly to General. Cremer, at 2 P. M. on the 
14th, which unfortunately was not received until night. 

The movement projected by General Bourbaki con- 
sisted then in a wheel to the right, the 15th Corps serv- 
ing as pivot, the marching flank being intrusted with 
the duty of extending beyond the enemy and turning his 
right. 

This was a manoeuvre similar to that executed by the 
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German army on August 18, 1870. But in tlie present 
case, tlie nature of the ground, the state of the weather, 
the condition of the roads, and the character of the 
troops, were so many difficulties in the way, and pre- 
vented the plan from being carried out in the manner 
possible under ordinary circumstances. 

Moreover, in order to reach the position upon the Li- 
saine and come up abreast of the right forces at the mo- 
ment chosen for the attack, the marching wing was 
under the necessity of setting out in advance, as was the 
case on August 18 upon the plateaus of the Moselle. 

Hence the movements, although well combined in 
view of the end proposed, were to be seriously trammeled 
by the details of execution. 

III.— -First Day. 

January I iSyi . — On the morning of this day the 
Germans held the following combat positions : — 

Extre?ne Right. 

Willise}i' s Special Detach 7 ne 7 it . — At Ronchamp and 
Champagney : 3 cavalry regiments, 2 rifle companies, i 
battery. 

At Frahier : a battalion and a battery. 

Ge 7 ieral Dege 7 tfeld . — At Chenebier: 2 battalions, a 
squadron, and a battery; the rest of the brigade in rear. 

Right. 

General VoTi der Goltz . — At Chagey, Fuze, and at the 
foot of Mt. Vaudois : 2 regiments, i squadron, and 2 
batteries. 

Centre. 

The Knappe Brigade occupied, with 7 battalions, 2 
squadrons, and 4 batteries, Mt. Vaudois, St-Valbert, 
Hericourt, the Salamou, and the western skirts of the 
wood of Mt. Danuin. 
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Left. 

Eight battalions, 2 squadrons, and 2 batteries held the 
ground in front of Biissurel, Bethoncourt, and the ap- 
proaches to Moiitbeliard, with outposts at Mt. Chevis 
and Ste. -Suzanne. 

Extreme Left. 

Between Exincourt and Croix stood 8 battalions, 2 
squadrons, and 3 batteries; and at Grand-Charmont, 6 
battalions, i squadron, and 6 batteries. 

Gomhat of Montbeliard. — ^At daybreak on the 15th, a first 
attempt by the 15th Corps on Mt. Chevis Farm came to 
naught. But the effort being renewed at 2 P. M., was 
crowned with success, and this force attacked Montbd- 
liard, which the Germans were obliged to evacuate. 
They left at the castle 2 companies, with 6 siege pieces. 
The remainder of their infantry was moved to the 
heights in rear, taking post either under cover of the 
woods or as supports to the batteries. 

An artillery combat was then kindled between twenty- 
four field-pieces and five T5-cm. guns, all protected by 
epaulements, and nine French batteries. This action 
however did not lead to any important result. In the 
eveiring our troops occupied the town of Montbdliard, 
but did not succeed in cutting the communications of 
the defenders of the castle. 

At Bussurel, the 24th Corps had vainly endeavored 
to force the lines of the defense; but on account of the 
inefficiency of our artillery, the infantry was not able to 
act effectively. 

The same fate attended the attempt upon Petit-Be- 
thoncourt. 

Combat of Hericoiirt.— Around Hericourt, the German 
preparations for defense were of a very substantial kind. 
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Between I^iize and the Salamon, 68 guns had been 
brought into position, 7 of them siege pieces. 

The approach of our troops, compelled the hostile 
outposts to evacuate Champey and Tavey. But the 
■ 20th Corps was to delay its action until the movement 
of the i8th was well under way upon its left Mean- 
while it contented itself with occupying the heights to 
the west and keeping up a contest of guns. 

Movements on’ the Left.— Unforeseen difficulties arose to 
retard the march of the i8th Corps and the Cremer Di- 
vision. The former force, contrary to the expectation 
of General Bourbakl, had not been able to reach Bevenie 
on the 14th, and consequently the order prescribing its 
subsequent movements was not received until toward 
midnight of this date. As to the Cremer Division, 
which had arrived at Dure on the same da}'', it was not 
advised of the dispositions to be made by it until be- 
tween 2 and 3 o’clock of the following morning. 

The commander of the 1 8th Corps thought it his 
duty to report to the general-in-chief on the impossi- 
bility of the Cremer Division being on the Lisaine at 
6 a. m/, and the delay that this circumstance would 
entail upon his own movements. 

Still another difficulty came to view. 

Thebodies on the left feared to penetrate to the north 
of the Dure-Beverne-Hericourt road, on account of the 
presence of hostile troops. It was in consequence de- 
cided to assign a portion of this road to both the Cremer 
Division and the 2d Division (Penhoat) of the 18th 
Corps. As a result, a collision occurred between these 
forces at Lioffans, and another afterwards at Beveriie. 

In a short time request was made for the Corps Ar- 
tillery and that of the 2d Division to lead the advance. 
This change in the position of the batteries occasioned 
fresh loss of time. It was only toward 2 P. M. that the 
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heads of column of the i8th Corps reached the scene of 
action. They still had time to occupy Couth enaiis, and 
to enter upon an artillery engagement. But the ground 
to the south and west of the wood of La Boulaye was 
not favorable for the deployment of this arm. Five 
batteries had scarcely opened fire to the west of Luze 
when they were rained upon by the enemy’s projectiles. 
Soon, out of this artillery, there were only two guns 
per battery fit for action. 

The cannonading was not resumed until toward 4 
o’clock; from which time till evening it was kept up 
ill rather a tepid way. It appeared impossible to attempt 
a direct attack upon Luze, which was under the protec- 
tion of the position guns at Mt. Vaudois. 

The 3d Division of the 15th Corps (Bonnet), however, 
upon arriving on the scene, made a vigorous attack upon 
Chagey. The first attempt to seize this village failed, 
A second was on the point of succeeding when the re- 
ceipt of reinforcements by the enemy turned the scale 
against us. 

In front of Chenebier, the Cremer Division was not 
able to debouch until nightfall. It was obliged to con- 
tent itself with exchanging a few cannon shots with the 
Baden troops of General Degenfeld. 

In brief, the first day’s action ended, if not by a repulse 
to our arms, at least in failure to secure any important 
results. This was due primarily to the delays experi- 
enced by the forces on the left, — delays which have been 
in part explained, and to a consideration of which it will 
be proper to return later. 

IV.—Second Day. 

January 16, iSyi.— 'Bronx the summit of Mt. Vaudois, 
where he had held himself during the 15th, Werder had 
followed all our movements. 
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It was afterwards conjectured that, discovering in the 
afternoon the manoeuvre which threatened his right 
flank, he made new defensive dispositions during the 
night, and accumulated on this side the numerous rein- 
forcements which it was supposed had come up. 

This was an error. 

The enemy had received no such support, and in the 
evening the German commander, observing that we had 
not begun the -‘principal attack, ordered all his generals 
to hold fast to their positions. He simply recommended 
that during the rigorous night approaching, the troops, 
excepting those on outpost duty, should be housed in 
the villages in the vicinity. Upon the front, patrols 
were to harass bur lines and send in frequent reports of 
the situation. 

The scant results attending our first attacks gave the 
enemy valid grounds for hopefulness. 

On our side, the behavior of our young troops under 
the violent fire to which they had been subjected, had 
not failed to inspire General Bourbaki with a certain 
degree of confidence. The delay that had attended the 
operations of our left might still be retrieved, and with 
a view to prevent misunderstandings, his chief-of-staif, 
Colonel I/eperche, visited the commander of the i8th 
Corps to make known his intentions respecting the 
movements of the next day. . 

The necessity of executing a turning manoeuvre by 
the forces on the left, composed of the 1 8th Corps and 
the Crdmer Division, was clearly recognized. General 
Billot had under his orders a mass of over 40,000 men, 
supported by more than loo field guns. But as the 
character of the ground would not permit a deployment 
of all his forces in front Of Luze and Chagey, he decided 
to dispatch the 2d Division (Penhoat) upon Etobon, there 
to concur in the movement which General Cramer was 
the next day to direct against Chenebier. 
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To avoid betraying tbeir presence to the enemy, our 
forces, during the night of the T5th, were forbidden to 
light fires. The unfortunate soldiers were thus com- 
pelled to hold themselves in bivouac with the thermom- 
eter standing at from 8 to 12 degrees below zero. 

Attack of the Chateau of Montbeliard. — On the morning of 
the 1 6th the troops of the 15th Corps began an attack 
upon the chateau of Montbeliard. But after a short 
time their efforts broke down under the fire of the Ger- 
man artillery. This was so effective that toward 10 
o’clock our batteries were forced to draw off, leaving two 
disabled guns behind. 

Up to 3 p. M. a vigorous fusillade was maintained in 
the town itself and a violent battery fire without; but these 
were unattended by consequences of any importance. 

The artillery duel at this point was continued until 
night, save for a brief space in which we interrupted the 
action, without giving rise to any circumstance worthy 
of special mention. 

Combat of Bethoncourt. — In front of Bethoncourt the left 
of the 15th Corps cannonaded the enemy’s positions 
until 3 p. M. 

Believing then that the offensive was sufficiently pre- 
pared, our troops nioved forward upon Petit-Bethon- 
court; but the tactical cohesion of the adversary was far 
from being broken, and they were compelled to retire. 

A second attempt upon the north side of the village 
fared no better. Finally a third, executed after 4 
o’clock by still larger forces, was brought to naught by 
the fire of the German batteries. 

Combat of Bussurel — At Bussurel the 24th Corps was 
content to make a simple demonstration. The contest 
of guns here did not result to the advantage of our bat- 
teries. 
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Comlbat of Herieourt.— The valley and heights anound 
Hdricourt were enveloped in a thick fog until mid- 
day ; nevertheless the 20th Corps had since morning 
been directing a violent artillery fire upon this place. 
Meanwhile four successive attacks were executed by in- 
fantry against the town and approaches. The first, 
made by the ist Division against St.-Valbert, was re- 
pulsed. The second, carried out by the 2nd Division 
toward 9:30 a. m. against De Mougnot, to the west of 
Herieourt, was no more fortunate. It was in vain re- 
newed an hour afterward- Finally, in the fourth as- 
sault, upon the southern outlet from Herieourt, toward 
II o’clock, our troops gained a footing in the most ad- 
vanced houses on the left bank. But unable to maintain 
themselves here, they were obliged to renounce their 
enterprise. 

A lull in the contest then ensued, and after 2 p. m. 
the action was kept up simply by the artillery, whose 
efforts however were fruitless. 

In front of Fuze and Chagey we engaged with 
skirmishers only, until the afternoon, when our artillery 
came into line. This, however, was followed by no 
serious attack. Our forces of the i8th Corps had ob- 
served the arrival of hostile reinforcements at Cliagey, 
and the leaders concluded, in consequence, that an 
offensive movement against this point would be still 
more impracticable than on the day before. In reality, 
there were at Chagey on the i6th, only four battalions, 
one of which stood at the southwest corner of the wood 
of Fa Brisee. 

First Combat of Chenebier. — The most serious struggle of 
the three days’ action took place on the 1 6th, on our 
left. 

The enemy held at Chenebier only 2 battalions of 
Baden troops, a squadron, and 2 batteries. 
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After a prolonged cannonading, General Crdmer at 2 
P. M. moved his division toward the village. One at- 
tach was made against the western front and another 
upon the CourGhamp suburb, to the south; while a third 
column, turning the village, was moved by the valley 
of the hisaine against Colin Mill, situated at the 
debouche of the road leading from Chenebier to Chalon- 
villars. 

The detachment at Frahier was forthwith dispatched 
to the assistance of the defenders of Chenebier; but the 
latter, ontflanhed, were forced to fall back in disorder, 
first upon Echevannes, and thence to Frahier. From 
the latter place they made their way to Rougeot Mill, 
upon the road from Frahier to Belfort, where two addi- 
tional battalions were, towards 7 o’clock, sent to rally 
them, and put them in condition to resist a fresh attack. 

This retreat was executed as night was coming on, 
sometime about 5:30 o’clock. 

According to the German official acGOunt, “from this 
moment the direct road to Chalonvillars was barred to 
the Baden troops.’”*' 

But neither General Crdmer nor Admiral Penh oat felt 
it a duty to undertake the-pursuit, and thus endeavor to 
complete their success. 

‘ ‘Once at Chenebier, ’ ’ General Cfdmer has since stated, 
“as my troops were very much fatigued, the Penhoat 
Division received orders to seize the ground in advance 
of the village, 

“For myself, I fell back to complete the reformation 
of my lines in the positions I had just leftj with a view 
to then moving forward. ”t 

Upon receiving word of the capture of Chenebier, 
Colonel Willisen withdrew his detachment to Giro- 
magny, thus evacuating the village of Frahier. 

*The ErancO'Gertnan War; iStli section, page 1051. 
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The enemy had then been beaten back from that 
portion of his lines northward of Cliagey, and the road 
to Belfort was open. 

The situation was so much the more serious for the 
Germans as “ the position at Rougeot Mill being easily 
turned from the south, was little suited for defense, and 
as Degenfeld’s troops were exhausted. ”* 

V. -Third Day. 

Jaimai’y 17, 1871. — -“The news of the loss of Chenebier 
and of the evacuation of Frahier reached Werder in the 
evening. It was of a nature to provoke serious reflec- 
tion. If the French continued to follow to the latter 
place, they would be but 5 miles from Belfort, 

“ It was very probable that this first success would 
lead them to give up their partial attacks along the 
whole front of the line of battle, and throw themselves 
with their entire strength upon the German right 

wing.”t 

In consequence, General Werder resolved, on the 
evening of the i6th, to repair matters in this wing. 

At 8 P. M. he ordered General Keller to leave his ar- 
tillery in rear, and straightway set out for Mandrevillars 
with the troops at his disposal, so as to be in readiness 
to attempt the recapture of Frahier and Chenebier. 

This order was received by Keller at 8:30 P. M. Re- 
qhesting his colleague. General Von der Goltz, to send 
one or two battalions at daybreak from Chagey to Chen- 
ebier, he put his own command in march at ii o’clock, 
after having been reinforced by two battalions with- 
drawn from Bussurel. 

He arrived at Rougeot Mill at midnight, rallied the 

* The Franco-Gerinaa War ; iSth Section, p. 1053. 

^Ibid. 
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troops of General Degenfeld, and gained Fraliier before 
dawn. 

Finding this village unoccupied by the enemy, he 
took possession of it with the 8 battalions, 2 squadrons, 
and 24 guns at his disposal. 

During the night, three additional guns (15-cm.) 
had moreover been sent to Rougeot Mill to support this 
counter-offensive. 

Second Combat of Cbenebier. — At 4: 30 a. m. these troops 
moved upon Chenebief by Des Fvaux Wood, which is 
contiguous to the northern front of the village, and by 
the valley of the Lisaine. 

The attack being made at . night and in severe 
weather, the enemy hoped to come upon our recruits 
unawares; but the latter were on their guard and made 
an energetic resistance. Soon the entire Penhoat Divi- 
sion was under arms. 

While we were holding the assailing force on the 
north at bay, a second column, turning the village, ’sud- 
denly debouched from the south upon the houses of 
Courchamp. In this quarter our soldiers were for an 
instant surprised; but quickly recovering, they pre- 
vented the enemy from making further progress. 

The contest was vigorously kept up during the first 
hours of the morning without revealing to General 
Keller any symptoms of success in his efforts to seize 
the houses situated 011 the side toward Fchevannes or to 
gain ground in Courchamp. 

General Billot, arriving early upon the battle-field, 
took charge of the defense. 

The Crdraier Division had been called to arms, and 
stood at Ftobon ready to lend support to Admiral Pen- 
hoat. 

Despite the 24 guns at its disposal, the enemy’s artil- 
lery was unable to gain any advantage. At one time 
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even, a German battery was forced to witliraw on ac- 
count of the flank fire brought to bear upon it by a sec- 
tion of artillery which the Admiral himself had directed 
into position. The efforts of the enemy began to wane. 
Toward 8:30 A. m. he abandoned the village, and at ii, 
after fresh but unavailing attempts, and upon witness- 
ing the establishment of new batteries toward Etobon 
and northward of Chenebier, retreated in the direction 
of Echevannes and Erahier. 

The assault had failed of success. Notwithstanding 
their inexperience, our young soldiers, under a vigorous 
impulsion, had cast back Werder’s well-trained troops. 

The numerical disproportion between the opposing 
forces was less than our adversaries have affiiyned; for 
at this juncture the most favored battalions of the Army 
of the East, though they contained 1000 men at the 
outset, had fallen off to about 300. Moreover, the Pen- 
hoat Division had only la battalions, and the Germans 
had engaged 10 }^, counting the 2 battalions and 3 com- 
panies sent forward by General Von der Goltz. 

The energy displayed in the resistance has been tes- 
tified to in the German ojfficial account, in the following 
terms:— 

“At 9 o’clock, upon the arrival of the ist Battalion 
of the 3d Baden Regiment as a reinforcement for the 
right wing, there ensued a fresh general attack, the 
conduct of which devolved upon General Degenfeld. 

“ The troops with great resolution once more forced 
their way into the Bois des Evaux, and after a sangui- 
nary contest of two hours duration, were complete mas- 
ters of it. But all their efforts to gain possession of the 
barricaded and stoutly defended village of Ghenebier, 
proved ineffectuah Eieutenauts W. . and S. . , lead- 
ing forward men belonging to Baden and Prussian com- 
panies, succeeded, indeed, in seizing two houses in the 
place, but were unable to hold them. 
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“A small Storming party, led by Major M., and com- 
posed of 2 companies of the Eupen battalion, with 2 
platoons of Baden troops at their head, advanced toward 
the entrance to the village, but was compelled to give 
way under the defenders’ fire. It contented itself with 
the occupation of the body of the wood. The edge on 
the side toward Chenebier had to be abandoned in order 
to afford the men some degree of shelter against the 
heavy fire of the enemy.” 

Our success was then clearly affirmed, and at ii 
o’clock, the adversary, falling back unpursued upon 
Erahier, confined himself to covering his retreat by 
means of his artillery. 

Againfthe road to Belfort was open. 

Unfortunately we made no effort to complete this vic- 
tory by vigorously taking the offensive and following up 
the enemy. The Germans subsequently attributed the 
absence of an attempt at pursuit on our part to the 
effects produced by their batteries; 

In their official account our inaction after Ghenebier 
is thus explained: — 

“ The Penhoat and Crdmer Divisions considered that 
their task was rather to secure their own left wing, 
which appeared to them threatened, than to continue 
the offensive. Hence the stubborn defense of Ghenebier 
and the failure to venture upon any further enterprise. ” 

Engagements at Ghagey, Lnze, and Hericourt.— Upon the 
other parts of the field, our forces made ineffectual at- 
tempts to prepare for the attacks of the infantry by the 
fire of their batteries. 

Everywhere the artillery of the defense had too pro- 
nounced an ascendency. 

At 2:30 p. M. of this day, the 17th, the offensive 
movement of the Army of the East was brought to a 
stand-still. 
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On the extreme left the Willisen detachment, after 
ascertaining that there was no fear of a further advance 
on our part, re-occiipied Roncharap, again outflanking 
our left with its cavalry. 

Toward noon General Bourbaki, who had in vain 
looked for results from the turning movement by his 
left and for symptoms of a sortie by the garrison of Bel- 
fort, rode over the field of battle to acquaint himself 
with the condition of affairs and consult with his corps 
commanders. 

The latter unanimously declared that their soldiers, 
cruelly tried by a succession of marches and combats, 
by the severely cold weather, and by the privations to 
which they had been subjected, were exhausted, and 
out of condition to continue the action. 

At 3 P. M. there was another conference with the 
principal generals. The proposition to mass considera- 
ble ’ troops on the left wing and give emphasis to the 
turning movement, was discussed; but the fear of an 
attack by Werder upon the army’s communications in 
the direction of Montbdliard, led to a quick abandon- 
ment of the idea. 

The troops, indeed, had reached the limit of their 
strength, and intelligence of the near approach of Gen- 
eral’ Manteuffel had already weighed upon the decisions 
of the commander. 

Retreat was then resolved upon. 

The want of provisions, which had before fettered the 
movements of the army, was soon to convert this retreat 
into all irreparable disaster. 

The German general-staff, in correct appreciation of 
the terrible situation in which we were placed by this 
new decision, has affirmed that “the Army of the Rast 
found itself under the necessity of conquering upon the 
lyisaine or of being prepared for the worst.” 
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VI.— Comments. 

1ST. — nossES. • 

On onr side about 8,000 men were rendered hors de 
combat. This gives a proportionate loss of 5.7 per 
cent., which for young troops. testifies a vigorous effort, 
apd shows that the contest had been for them a most 
honorable one. 

The German casualties amounted only to 60 officers 
and 1,586 men, that is, to 3.5 per cent, of the effective. 

These figures strikingly demonstrate the advantages 
which proper tactical instruction and a solid defensive 
organization assure to troops. 

2ND. — CAUSES OF THE SUCCESS OF THE DEFENSIVE, 
a.) Weakness of the Assailant Army. 

Insufficiency in matters of. supply and transport, the 
feeble manner in which reconnoitring duty was eon- 
ducted, the erroneous interpretation of information in 
many cases, and, lastly, the mistakes committed by us 
in preparing for this campaign, were sufficient to assure 
the success of the Germans. 

The Army of the East, which counted a strength of 
about 140,000 men, should, before the commencement 
of operations, have had at least two months’ provisions, 
or about nine million rations, collected upon the base 
Dijon-Auxonne- Besanyon. 

Now when this weakened and decimated army re- 
turned to Besaufon, its supplies were not sufficient for 
seven days ; and had it wished to make use of the means 
of subsistence here, it would have brought this town to 
the verge of starvation in twenty days, and coupled 
the fate of the place with its own in a surrender to the 
enemy. 

The transports were inadequate. Requisition should 
have been made in advance for wagons, teams, and 
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drivers, sufficient to provide for continual movements 
to and fro between the army and tlie various railroad 
stations of the Dole-Besanfon-Montbeliard line to which 
the provisions were to be sent. 

This rail line, at the critical period we are consider- 
ing, should have suspended all traffic save that relating 
.to the needs of the army, and its entire management 
should have passed under military control. 

Temporary platforms for unloading should have been 
constructed at the stations where such conveniences 
were lacking. 

Measures of this character were, in the actual case, 
neglected. 

The excessive cold, and the ice, which covered the 
roads, presented obstacles to the movement of guns, 
mounted troops, and convoys. The cavalrymen were 
constantly on foot leading their horses. 

During the same period, service on the German side 
pertaining to convoys, transports, and cavalry, was per- 
formed as in ordinary times. This arose from a circum- 
stance of practical detail, the custom of rough-shoeing 
that prevails in northern countries. 

It remains to give an account of the causes which led 
to the erroneous estimate of the information brought in 
respecting the enemy. The fact of this misinterpreta- 
tion was involuntarily admitted later by General Crdmer 
in the following statement : — 

“At Dure, I received an express order to march upon 
the villages of Btobon and Chenebier, * * * at 

Btobon, I was directed to proceed to Ghenebier and take 
post upon the plateaus. I could not very well under- 
stand why this movement was prescribed, because our 
left flank was turned in consequence of it.”* 

The German troops by which General Cremer be- 

*Parliameatary Inquiry, vol. iii., page 536. 

24 ' ■ 
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lieved liimself tiinied, were no other than those of the 
weak detaclnnent under Willisen, told off on observa- 
tion duty, with instructions to fall back before an em- 
phasized attack. 

Counting from the 15th, Crdmer had in reality upon 
his left only cavalry and a battery. 

It is then not at all doubtful that by taking the con- 
tact with vigor, the Crdmer Division would have quickly 
disembarrassed itself of the hostile force on this side. 
It would at least have made certain that a group com- 
posed of 8 companies, 13 squadrons, and a battery could 
not paralyze its advance. 

Further on in the statement referred to. General 
Crdnier adds that after taking possession of Chenebier, 
on the i6tli, he sent a communication to the commander 
of the i8th Corps to warn him of the danger to which 
his left flank was exposed. 

This view of the state of affairs at this extremity of 
the line was the origin of the inaction that prevailed 
here on the i6th and 17th of Januar}^, and was one of 
the principal causes of the final success of the defense.. 

h.) Superiority of the German Army, 

The advantages which the enemy drew from the pre- 
cision of his fire, the range and calibre of his artillery, 
and the use of the epaulements which, he had con- 
structed, were considerable enough to throw victory into 
his hands. 

These advantages were rendered more -pronounced by 
the difl^culties which our batteries encountered iii de- 
ploying, the inexperience of our artillerymen, the char- 
acter of the soil, and even the inferior quality of our 
gun-carriages. From this situation of affairs resulted 
the feebleness of our artillery service, which was power- 
less to prepare for our attacks. The failure of our offen- 
sive was the final consequeuce. 
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c.j Organization of the' Defense^ Considered with Reference to the 
Ground Selected and the Distribution of the Troops. 

The position on the Lisaiue was too extended for the 
effectives at General Werder’s disposal. As a .conse- 
quence both his flanks, although guarded, were weak, 
and exposed to the dangers of being turned. 

However, the distribution of the German forces ac- 
corded with the inexperience of our troops, and their 
general condition in point of tnoralef It led the latter 
to suspect the presence of reinforcements of consider- 
able size, and a new hostile army n umbering from 80,000 
to 100,000 men, at a time when it was generally known 
that after the reduction in our ranks by fatigue, priva- 
tions, and the rigors of the season, we were unable to 
bring into line more than 90,000 men. 

d.) Influence of the Flank Detachment 

The utility of employing the Willisen detachment 
for the protection of the right of the position has al- 
ready been sufficiently demonstrated. It certainly pre- 
vented our pursuit after the taking of Chenebier, para- 
lyzed General Crdmer’s initiative, and fettered the turn- 
ing movement ordered by General ^Bourbaki at the very 
moment when the end in view seemed about to be at- 
tained. 

It is proper to add to these causes the strength of the 
I/isaine position, and the energy displayed by the lead- 
ers of the German army. 

This energy was strongly buttressed by the stubborn- 
ness of General Von Moltke, by a profound sentiment 
of duty, great experience in the handling of troops, a 
belief in the impotence of our improvised soldiers, and, 
finally, by tenacity of a kind to at least double the 
power of resistance. 

General Werder in taking post on the Tisaine, felt 
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anything but confident. Nevertheless he was able to 
arrive at success by the employment of the qualities 
just enumerated. 

This is made clear by a dispatch which he addressed 
to General Von Moltke on the evening of the 14th, as 
follows : — . 

“ Bre;vicliers, January 14, Evening. 

“Fresh hostile forces are marching from the south 
and west against Eure and Belfort. The presence of 
large detachments at Port-sur-Sa6ne has been estab- 
lished. Upon the front, the enemy to-day sharply at- 
tacked the outposts at Bart and Dung. 

“In view of these enveloping movements, I beg that 
the question whether Belfort shall be still held, be con- 
sidered without delay. I believe Alsace can be pro- 
tected, but not Belfort at the same time, except at the 
risk of sacrificing the corps. The necessity of holding 
on to Belfort deprives me of all freedom of movement. 
The rivers are passable owing to the cold,” 

(Signed) “VonWerder.” 

General Von Moltke replied at 3 p. m. of the follow- 
ing day - 

“Await attack in the strong position covering Belfort, 
and accept battle,” etc. 

3KD.— -CAVSEJS OR THR FA1I,URE OR THE OFFENSIVE, 
a. ) Delays in the Match of the Army after the Combat of Villersexel. 

These delays have been explained, and it is not nec- 
essary to return, to them. They gave the enemy time 
to complete his defensive organization. 

Before assuming command, General Bourbaki had 
however requested that during his operations in the 
East, the course of the Sa6ne be guarded, Dijon and 
Gray strongly occupied for the purpose of securing his 
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left flank and rear, and large supplies of provisions 
collected at Besan^on. The promises made him in 
these respects were only partially fulfilled. 

The responsibility for the delays in the army’s opera- 
tions after Villersexel should not therefore belaid to the 
charge of the commander. 

b.) Slowness of the Movements on the Left, 

The cause of this has already been examined. The 
fear was entertained that an attack would be made from 
the side of Lure and Ronchamp. 

This apprehension no doubt prevented a clear desig- 
nation to the Cramer Division of the march directions 
to be followed to the north of the Dure-Bdverne-Hdri- 
court road, and hindered decision of the question 
whether this road was to be appropriated by it or to be 
utilized by the i8th Corps. ‘ 

The order for the movement of the 14th said ; “ The 
Cremer Division will put itself in march, * * re- 

fraining, if possible, from following that portion of the 
road from Lure to Chagey nearest the latter village, 
which is specially assigned to the i8th Corps. * * * 

This division will, if possible, cross the Lisaine a mile 
and a quarter above Chagey,” etc. 

This road as far as Beverne was thus allotted to 
the Cremer Division and likewise to the 1 8th Corps. 
Thence resulted the clashings and embarrassments al- 
ready mentioned. 

It was therefore especially the presence of hostile 
forces to the north of the Lure-Hericourt road, that is, 
of the Willisen detachment, which prevented the de- 
velopment of the march, and the consequent turning 
stroke. 

c.) Inactivity of our Forces after the Combat of Chenebier. 

For reasons which it is difficult to justly estimate, our 
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army failed to conform to tlie principle that a retreating- 
enemy should always be pursued, and that at such a 
time it is essential to assume an energetic oflfeiisive. 

Often, it is true, success is difiScuIt to discern. 

In the case under consideration, the exhaustion of our 
troops, Joined to the weakening of the effective, and an 
exaggerated estimate of the German forces, sufficed to 
restrain aggressiveness on our part. But, as we have 
seen, it was especially the fear of being turned on the 
left that held the Penhoat and Cremer Divisions at a 
stand during the i6th and lytli. 

4th.— TACriCAU eoNCUDSIONS. 

The preceding observations serve to confirm certain 
tactical principles which may be stated as follows 

Sitperiority in artillery will^ it appears^ henceforth be 
a decisive element in determining success. 

This is not a question solely of a preponderance of 
guns, but also of calibre, range, and precision of fire. 

The principle here enunciated will of itself suffice to 
explain the majority of our reverses in 1870, and to ac- 
count for the almost unbroken series of defeats that we 
suffered. But there are other principles which the 
operations on the Tisaine more especially illustrate, and 
which concern both the offensive and defensive. 

Offensive .— offensive can operate effectively only by 
possessing precise information rtpon the sireitgth of the 
enemy'' s forceSy his positions and their extent^ and the 
preparations he has made for defense. 

Tins knowledge can be obtained only by keeping up 
constant touch with the- forces of the adversary., and 
through reconnaissances pushed forward to his principal 
masses. 

In front of strong defensive positions^ contact must 
often he established by means of detacJmients composed of 
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iroQps of all arms^ and which possess a cerlam offensive 
power. 

The first efforts against the defensive Ime will prove 
ineffectual.^ unless combined according to a plan of the 
whole and pressed with extreme vigor. 

Every success should be followed tip by a pursuit.^ which 
should be commenced at the earliest possible moment.^ and 
be forced home with irresistible energy and by all dispos- 
able forces. 

Defensive . — Every defensive site should be fortifiedyand 
cover should be provided there for infantry and artillery. 

A defensive position should have upon its front the 
greatest possible number of points of shelter.^ and.^ if 
practicable.^ a position covered by a natural line of de- 
fense should be chosen. 

All points of military importance situated between the 
foot of the position and the line of defense should be 
stoutly occupied by outposts. 

Outposts composed of troops of all arms.^ sufficiently 
strong to oblige the adversary to deploy.^ should be held 
beyond the front at variable distances., which may be ex- 
tended to ^ or y miles. 

Positio7ts constituting a second line should also be pre- 
pared in advance. 

The defensive forces should be so distributed as to de- 
ceive the assailant I'-especting their effective and the ex- 
tent of the position held. 

Uncovered flanks should be protected by field-works., 
position batteries., a7td especially by detachmefiis of troops 
of all a7nns furnished with instructions to recon7ioitre upon 
the enemy‘s s wmgs., follow his movements., and m case of 
7tecessity fall back upo7i the mam defensive forces. 

The reserves should be as strong as possible., a7id hi 
condition to move to any point the Ihie that 77tay be 
threatened. 
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All roMs in the viciniiy that the enemy cotild utilize 
sktmld be obstructed^ and all points of passage upon the 
front destroyed. 

The resistance should be condticted with the greatest 
possible energy., and skotdd be characterized by incessant 
activity and vigilance y and the most deter^nined tenacity. 
The resisting troops shotdd always be in readiness to 
seize the ofensive. 

The combats on the Tisaine show us the ideas of the 
German generals at this period respecting the proper 
manner of defending a position. It remains to examine 
our own understanding of this species of operation at 
the tizne. 

Among the numerous battles in which we stood on 
the defensive, there are few that like the action on the 
Ivisaiiie were entirely foreseen, premeditated, and pre- 
pared in advance. The campaign in the North, how- 
ever, offers us an example. The battle of Pont-Noy- 
elles, indeed, took place under these conditions, and 
therefore it better than any other permits us to compare 
our tactical dispositions with those of our enemies. 

§10.— Battle oe Pont-Noyelles, December 23, 

1870. 

I,— Situation. 

1ST. — VRENCH ARMY. 

General Faidherbe, appointed commander-in-chief of 
the Army of the North at the end of November, 1870, 
on the 3d of December reached lAlle from Algeida. ' His 
forces were composed of the three newly-formed brigades 
that had fought at Villers-Bretonneux and Boves. He 
immediately changed them into three divisions, to 
which he designed adding a fourth, later, so as to create 
two corps, the 22d and 23d, Five days afterwards. 
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December 8, he took the field without waiting- for the 
completion of this organization. 

On the third day he learned that the small town of 
Ham, seized by the Germans a short time before, had 
just capitulated. General Lecointe, at the head of a 
flying column from Canibrai, had indeed, succeeded in 
surprising the town, and in consequence, the dismayed 
garrison of the citadel surrendered. 

General Faidherbe then ordered that a coup de main 
upon La F^re be attempted ; and in support of the 
movement, resolved to turn towards Amiens, at the 
same time extending his left in the direction of 
Peronne. He hoped to become master of Amiens be- 
fore the main forces of his adversaries, dispersed then 
in the vicinity of Rouen, Havre, and Dieppe, were able 
to unite. In any event, even in default of success, he 
counted iipon drawing off Manteuffel’s attention from 
I-Iavre. 

After manoeuvring for eight days between the Somme 
and the Encre, he called in the Lecointe column, whose 
attempt upon La F^re had resulted in failure, and on 
the i6th, concentrated his forces around Corbie. Dur- 
ing the succeeding days numerous reconnaissances were 
made in the vicinity, for the purpose of definitely deter- 
mining upon the operations to be undertaken by the 
Army of the North. 

For some days, moreover, events seemed to have taken 
a favorable turn. General Von der Grobeii, leaving a 
feeble detachment to garrison the citadel of Amiens, 
had abandoned the city itself, relying upon the suffi- 
ciency of this guard. It would therefore have been easy 
for the French to re-enter the place. But, on the other 
hand, the I. German Army was put in movement, and 
strong columns .were descried in the direction of Mont- 
didier. At Amiens itself, the commander of the citadel 
threatened to bombard the town at the first news of the 
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approacli of our troops. He even began to carry his 
threat into execution; and we thus beheld the spectacle, 
unheard of in the history of other wars, of an open city 
seized by foreign arms and submissive to the demands 
of its captors, being bombarded by the latter for no 
other purpose than to produce intimidation. This was 
a system of preventive destruction which had not been 
thought of nor applied by any army up to this time. 
This state of affairs was fortunately of short duration. 

General Faidherbe well understood that if he took ad- 
vantage of the departure of General Von der Groben to 
recover Amiens before having triumphed over the forces 
of his adversaries, he would expose the inhabitants of 
the place to fresh barbarities, more harsh and cruel than 
those which characterized the first days of the occupa- 
tion. He therefore renounced the idea, preferring, on 
account of the inexperience of his troops, to take up a 
defensive position in the vicinity of this town, and there 
await the onset of the enemy. In this view he made 
choice of the hills situated on the left bank of the 
Hallue, an affluent of the Somme, flowing in from the 
right, at a distance of a little over 6 miles from Amiens. 

In this locality a line of heights ran from north to 
south, their slopes denuded of trees. This high ground 
gave to occupying troops the advantage of a command- 
ing position with respect to a foe in the valley of the 
Hailue and the contiguous terrain. The culminating 
ridges constituted a series of salients and re-entrants 
favorable for a good defense. At the foot of the hills 
the ground declined gradually, forming substantially a 
glacis.^ favorable for a destructive infantry fire. Some of 
the salients, notably those overlooking Bavelincourt to 
the east and Frdchencourt to the south-east, were 
crowned with woods, which offered to the defenders 
excellent points of shelter within 600 metres of the 
debouches oi voUe-y. 
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The front of the position was covered by the Hallue, 
a small stream 5 to 6 metres wide and from i to 2 deep, 
whose banks were lined with trees along the entire 
course. Numerous villages dispersed over the valley, 
formed a first line of defense for the Array of the North, 
upon which, with the aid of field-works, it was possible 
to oppose a serious resistance to the enemy. 

In the last place, the summits of the heights upon the 
right bank were clothed with numerous woods, advan- 
tageous to the defense- Their western borders were 
favorable to the delivery of an effective fire upon the 
roads leading from Apiieiis to the main position. 

Three of these roads were particularly important — • 

ist. That to Corbie, which crossed the Hallue by 
means of the Vecquemoiit bridge, and the Somme by 
the Daours bridge, 600 metres beyond. \_See Plate 
XXIL lls.] 

2nd. The Albert road, which, reaching the heights 
on the right bank of the Hallue at the Bois de Quer- 
rieux and traversing this wood, descended toward the 
stream, and crossed it between the villages of Querrieux 
and Pont-Noyelles, thence mounting, through a cut, by 
a steep grade tow^ard Lahoussoye. 

3rd. The road to Achenx, which, running in a north- 
easterly direction, approached the Hallue near Beau- 
court, at a distance of about 10 miles from Amiens, and 
followed this stream to Contay, finally crossing by the 
bridge at Vadencourt. 

It was between the latter village and Daours that 
General Faidherbe had concentrated his troops. 

From December 19th he thus commanded the most 
important debouches^ and covered at the same time his 
lines of retreat toward the places of the North. His 
flanks were solidly supported, the one by the Somme, 
the other by the deeply-embanked valley which de- 
scends from Bouzincourt to Vadencourt. 
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He had just completed the organization of his array, 
which on December 2 2d had the following composi- 
tion: — 

22D CORPS (GJ^NERAn I.ECOmT:e). 

ist Division {General Derroja), 

and Battalion Chasseurs de Marche. 


1st Brigade. 
Dieut. -Colonel 
Ayn6s. 


dytb. Regiment 
de Marche. 

grst Mobile 
Regiment 
iPas- de-Calais'). 


ist and 2nd Battalions of 
the 75th. 

ist Battalion of the 65th. 

3 Battalions. 


and Brigade. 
Lieut. -Colonel 
Pitti 6 . 


17th Battalion Chasseurs de Marche. 


68th Regiment 
de Marche. 


1st and 2nd Battalions of 
the 24th. 

jst Battalion of the 64th. 


46th Mobile 

Regiment 3 Battalions. 

(North). 

Artillery ; 3 batteries (two of them canon de 4 and one canon de 12). 

2nd Division {General Dufaure Du Bessol). 

20th 'QsA.tCixon Chasseurs de Marche. 


1st Brigade. 
Lieut, -Colonel 
Foerster. 


69th Regiment. 
de Marche. 

44th Mobile 
Regiment 
(Guard). 


1st and 2nd Battalions of 
the 43fd. 

1st Battalion of Marines. 

3 Battalions. 


2nd Brigade. 
Lieut. -Colonel 
Gislain. 


l8th Battalion Chasseurs de Marche. 

70th Regiment Battalions of 


de Marche. 


•j the 91st. 
f and Battalion of the 33rd. 


Mobile Regiment 1 
of the Somme [■ 3 Battalions, 
and Marne. A 
Artillery : 3 batteries (two canon de 4 and one canon de 12). 
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23 RI> CORPS ( Gi^NRRAI. PAUIyZE D’lVOY). 

ist Division {Rear-Admiral Moulac). 

19th Battalion Chasseurs de Marche. 

Regiment of Marine Fusiliers, 3 battalions. 
48tli Mobile Regiment (North), 3 battalions. 


1st Brigade. 
Captain Payen 
(Navy). 


24th Battalion Chasseurs de Marche. 


2nd Brigade. 
Captain Lagrange 
(Navy), 


72nd Regiment 
de Marche. 


1st Battalion of the 33rd. 
2nd Battalion of the dstli. 
1st Battalion Mobilized Na- 
tional Guards (Arras). 


47th Mobile -j 
Regiment 1 - 3 Battalions. 

(North). J 

Artillery : 3 batteries (two canon de 4 and one canon de 12). 


2nd Division [Mobilized Natiofial Guards of the North). 

Four regiments of three battalions each. 

Reserve Artillery : Two batteries of naval guns {canon de id). 


In recasting tliis army the principles of the old or- 
ganization were adhered to. The companies contained 
3 officers and 150 men; the battalions were 5 companies 
strong. 

While its reformation was in progress, this army was 
distributed on the left bank of the Hallue as follows r — - 

The 22d Corps held: the front of the position, its first 
division (Derroja) extending from Coiitay to Frechen- 
court, its second (Pu Bessol), from the latter place to 
Daours. After due examination of the ground, a prin- 
cipal line of defense was marked out on the slopes dom- 
inating the valley of the Hallue, and at a distance from 
this stream of from 600 to 800 metres. Shelter- trenches 
for infantry were dug at different points in front of this 
line. Our troops, moreover, were in possession of the 
villages situated in the valley, and grand-guards were 
posted at Beaucourt, Montigny, and in Querrieux Wood, 
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The 23d Corps occupied Corbie with the Moulac Di- 
vision, and Albert with the National Guard Dividon. 
It thus assured control of two points of passage of the 
Somme in rear of the army’s left flank. 

Such was the situation on our side on December 22. 
During the few preceding days, that of the Germans had 
also very much changed. 

2ND. — GERMAN ARMY. 

After the taking of Amiens, General Manteuffel 
moved upon Rouen, which was regarded as the centre 
of our resistance and our principal rallying point in this 
region. He felt obliged to bring to the operation all his 
disposable troops, leaving as a guard at Amiens only the 
3d Infantry Brigade, supported by a brigade of cavalry, 
three batteries, a company of pioneers, and a company 
of garrison artillery. These troops were placed under 
command of General Von der Grobeii. On detaching 
this force,. the commander-in-chief furnished it with re- 
markable instructions upon the line of conduct to be 
pursued to insure the occupation of the country. They 
may be briefly stated thus: The office of the Amiens 
detachment upon the flank of the I. Ai'iny is essentially 
defensive. In order to fulfill the purpose had in view, it 
should display incessant activity, engage continually in 
enterprises against the means of communication of the 
enemy, and the various points of importance in the 
vicinity; consequently preserve a cpnstantly offensive 
attitude, and, in particular, menace Pdronne whenever 
it is able to do so. 

Manteuffel moved then upon Rouen, which was en- 
tered December 6. He now'commeiiced a series of op- 
erations designed to prevent the assembly of troops in 
Normandy, and to lead to the occupation of the ports of 
Dieppe and Havre at the earliest possible moment. In- 
telligence of the first movements of Generals Decointe 
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and Faidherbe surprised him in the midst of his projects. 
The direction taken by our columns and the results 
reached by them scarcely a few days after the contest of 
Villers-Bretonneux were matters to cause him serious 
concern, which was shared by the staffs of the neighbor- 
ing commands and the general headquarters at Ver- 
sailles. 

The appearance of our troops before St. -Quentin on 
December 8, decided the German detachment occupy- 
ing the place, to fall back upon Amiens. On the next 
day the town of Ham was surprised by General Te- 
cointe. The citadel capitulated on the loth, and by 
this slight success 200 men and 17 officers fell into our 
hands. By the same blow the communications from 
Amiens to Tergnier were intercepted, and General Te- 
cointe boldly announced his intention of pushing upon 
Noyon, in order to seize the line from Creil to Tergnier, 
which served to provision the German forces. Our ad- 
versaries concluded from all these circumstances that 
we meditated a direct offensive movement from our 
places in the North against the army investing Paris, 
and the communications of the I. Army. 

On December ii, we again made an attempt upon La 
F^re, which failed of success only through an act of 
imprudence* On this day, the regiment of marine fusi- 
liers of Payen’s command suddenly attacked a German 
detachment, composed of a battalion, a squadron, and 
four pieces, which General Von der Grdbeu had, by 
Manteuffel’s order, sent out from Amiens for the recap- 
ture of Ham. This force of the adversary, assailed in 
front and flank, was defeated, and compelled to return 
to Amiens. 

These various events decided the enemy to at once 
adopt suitable precautionary measures. 

The government-general of Rheims dispatched re- 
inforcements to the garrison of La F^re. The Army of 
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the Meuse directed a detachment .upon Soissons. Under 
date December 13, a- communication was sent General 
ManteufFel from the general headquarters at Versailles, 
advising him to concentrate his forces at Beauvais until 
the situation cleared. 

Manteuffel, however, did not share this opinion ; but 
before coming to a final determination in a juncture 
so grave, he wished, first of all, to obtain exact informa- 
tion upon the scope of our movements. He renewed 
the order to Von der Groben to regain possession of 
Ham as soon as possible, and prescribed to him to push 
his reconnaissances toward Pdronne, for the purpose of 
ascertaining if it was the garrison of this place or the 
advanced-guards of our Army of the North that had 
won back the citadel of Ham. 

Convinced moreover through the intelligence brought 
in by his cavalry that our forces were behind the Somme 
and not in the direction of the Oise, he had already 
decided to renounce his designs against the places in 
Normandy, and formed the resolution to march at once 
Upon the hostile assemblies. With this in view, he 
thought to make a concentration, not upon Beauvais 
but upon the line Breteuil-Montdidier, whence he would 
be able to attack our columns in flank, whether they 
took the road to Paris or to Amiens. He wrote to Gen- 
eral Von Moltke to explain his motives and resolutions, 
and at once put himself in condition to act. The fol- 
lowing were the dispositions resolved upon: — 

General Von Goben at Dieppe, General Von Kum- 
mer commanding the 15th Division at F'orges, and Gen- 
eral Zur Uippe commanding the Saxon Cavalry Division 
at Beauvais (recently placed at the disposal of the I. 
Army), received orders to concentrate on the line Mont- 
didier-Roye. General Von der Groben was requested 
to connect with the 15th Division, if circumstances ren- 
dered such action necessary. 
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Conformably to these decisions, the 15th Division 
went into cantonment at Bretenil and Marseille-le-Petit 
on December 16. On the same day, Von derOroben, 
learning of the arrival of our forces near Corbie, evacu- 
ated Amiens, leaving his ambulances there, and a weak 
force as a guard for the citadel. He moved to Ailly-sur- 
Noye, and the following day to Montdidier. 

The abandonment of the city of Amiens greatly irri- 
tated General Manteuffel. He straightway commanded 
the 3rd Infantry Division under General Von Minis to 
re-occupy the place, which it did on December 18. 
Then, deciding to act without delay, he gave orders, on 
the 17th, for a concentration. 

The 15th Division was shifted to Montdidier, with 
instructions to await the coming up of the i6th before 
engaging. The latter was directed upon Breteuil. The 
cavalry was pushed forward upon all roads where the 
presence of our troops had been noted, and confirmed 
the intelligence of their mustering in force around 
Corbie and Albert. It was therefore evident to Man- 
teuffel that we were moving westward rather than to- 
ward the south. 

In view of this state of affairs, he directed his forces 
to draw near to Amiens; and on the 19th repaired to 
Breteuil. On the next day he moved his headquarters 
CO the former place, and dispatched a force composed of 
a battalion, a squadron, and six guns, upon an offensive 
reconnaissance along the Albert road. This small de- 
tachment proceeded as far as the wood of Querrieiix, 
from which it discovered our positions. Coming, at this 
point, upon our i8th Chasseurs de Marche d,\\^ a bat- 
talion of the 91st Regiment, it was vigorously attacked 
by them; and after a slight engagement, which resulted 
in a loss of 50 men, was compelled to retrace its steps. 

This encounter was the very result sought by General 
Manteuffel. Certain now of the presence of the Army 

2.5. ■ 
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of the -North upon the left hank of the Hallue, he at 
once concentrated upon the Somme and .around Amiens. 
Public opinion, -with characteristic exaggeration, set 
down the number of our troops at 60,000 men. But the 
Prussian general, uninfluenced by the reports current 
upon this subject, made preparations to attack us. The 
reasons for his decision were simple. In the first place, 
he had confidence in the tried valor of his soldiers; 
then, he could not afford to leave a hostile force within 
only a few miles of Amiens, without compromising the 
prestige of his arms; finally, according to Von Moltke‘’s 
instructions, he was to take the offensive against what- 
ever French bodies might present themselves in the 
open field. 

On December 23, his disposable forces were thus dis- 
tributed:-^ 

The entire VIII. Corjps was in hani. The i6th Di- 
vision (Barnekow) was cantoned at Amiens and to the 
south-west; the 15th (Von Kummer), at Cam 611 and to 
the south, with the Corps Artillery. The Cavalry Bri- 
. gade (Dohiia), supported by a battalion of rifles at 
Villers-^Bretonneux, observed Corbie and the upper 
course of the Somme. This cavalry covered thus the 
communications of the German army toward the south. 
Finally, request was made to General Von Bentheim at 
Rouen to send forward 6 battalions of infantry by rail. 
In addition to these troops, Manteuffel could rely upon 
the support of the 3rd Reserve Division, which was to 
reach St. -Quentin on the 24th from Mdzi^res; and like- 
wise upon the brigade of cavalry under orders of Prince 
Albert, which had been put at his call, and which on 
the 22nd had reached Beauvais. 

The I. German Army was, then, concentrated and 
ready to engage. The state of affairs now existing was, 
contrary to the ordinary probabilities of war, to lead to 
an entirely foreseen action, offensive on the part of our 
adversaries, defensive on our side. 
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II.— Preliminaries to the Action. 

1ST.— OFFENSIVE DISPOSITIONS. . 

On the afternoon of November 22, Manteiiffel called 
to a council of war his chief-of-staff and the commander 
(Von Goben) and chief-of-staif of the VIII. Corps. 
He discussed with them his final decisions, and settled 
upon the following combinations for the next day:— 

The 15th Division (Von Kumraer) was to take the 
Corbie and Albert roads and attack our army in front, 
while the i6th Division, moving toward the north, was 
to endeavor to outflank it upon the right by the Acheux 
road. The 15th had instructions to make no attempt to 
gain the left bank of the Hallue until the movement of 
the 1 6th began to make itself felt. 

The 3d Cavalry Division, with a strength of only six 
squadrons and a battery, was to maintain connection be- 
tween these two divisions. 

The general-in-chief kept in hand a reserve composed 
of the 3d Infantry Brigade, 2 batteries, and a cavalry 
regiment. He left one battalion at the citadel in Am- 
iens, and in the town itself a small detachment made up 
of foot-sore men, and 2 companies oi etappen 
which were to be reinforced by 3 of the battalions of the 
I. Corps requested of General Von Bentheim at Roueii. 
The guardianship of the bridge at Damotte-Br^bi^re was 
to be intrusted to the other 3 battalions of the I. Corps, 
a squadron, and a battery. Dastly, the Saxon Cavalry 
Divi.sion {Zur Dippe) was ordered to Ham and Da Fere, 
and the 3d Reserve Division, to push forward as far as 
Pdronne. Prince Albert was directed to reach Amiens 
on the 24th. . 

2kd.— PREPARATIONS FOR THE DEFENSE. 

Although at the head of two army corps. General 
Faidherbe had in reality only three disposable divisions. 
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Those of the 22nd corps (Ivecointe), charged especially 
with the defense of the left bank of the Hallne, were 
distributed thus: The ist (Derroja), from Contay to 
Bdhericourt; the 2iid (Du Bessol), from Frdchencourt to 
Daours. The latter rested its flanks upon two obstacles 
difficult to seize: first, on the right, the wood of Par- 
mont, situated upon a sort of advanced bastion, which, 
descending froni the heights of Tahoussoye, is termi- 
nated toward the Hallne by steep, shelving slopes ac- 
cessible only to infantry; on the left, the contiguous 
villages Daours and Vecquemont, surrounded by marshes 
and seated in the angle formed by the confluence of the 
Hallne and the Somme. Upon its front, this division 
had for the defense of the Albert road, the village of 
Pont-Noyelles, and that of Querrieux farther to the 
west, beyond which was the wood of this name. Off to 
the south was Bussy-les-Daours, located like Querrieux 
and Vecquemont upon the right bank. To the south- 
east of Pont-Noyelles, a wide, high ridge commanded 
this bank, and offered the defense battery sites having 
an extended outlook. A good road ran along the posi- 
tion, at between 500 and 600 yards from the bottom of 
the valley, connecting all the villages of the Hallne. 

The combat posts had been examined beforehand-. 
The brigades of the Du Bessol Division were in inverted ' 
order, the 2nd Brigade (De Gislain) on the right, the ist 
(Foerster) on the left. 

The latter was charged with holding Btussy, Daours, 
and Vecquemont. To this end, it placed in first line 
the 69th Marching Regiment and the 20th Chasseur 
Battalion. Upon the slopes between Pont-Noyelles and 
Daours, extended to the right the two battalions of the 
43rd, and to the other hand the battalion of marines, 
wffiich held two companies in Bussy. 

The 44th Mobile Regiment of the Guard stood in re- 
serve on the heights in rear. 
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' To the left was Commandant Hecqiiet, with the 20th 
‘Chasseur Battalion. He had, orders to hold Vecque- 
inont until the arrival of the Moulac Division, then at 
Corbie, and had posted 2 companies in the place, 2 hi 
the village of Daours, and the 5th behind as a reserve. 

The batteries of the Du Bessol Division were to the 
north and south of the Albert road, ready to sweep the 
'principal approaches to the position. On the side of 
Daours, General Faidherbe counted upon the swift con- 
currence of the Moulac Division, and, in case of need, 
upon that of the reserve batteries, to check the efforts 
of the enemy. He had, with this in view, cantoned 
these batteries at Corbie and Da Neuville. ' 

3K,B.— first movements. ' ' 

Very early on the morning of December 23, the 15th 
German Division (Von Kummer) crossed the Somme by 
the bridges at Da Neuville* and , Cam on, and toward 
■9:30 o’clock took the direction of Aildnville. At the 
same time the force designated as a guard for the Da- 
motte-Brdbiere bridge moved to its post, and the bat- 
talion of rifles that had been stationed at Villers-Breton- 
neux came upon the field by way of this bridge. 

On reaching the Amiens-Albert road, the 15th Divis- 
ion moved upon Querrieiix, having in advance the 29th 
Brigade, and to the right upon the road from Amiens 
to Corbie, in the direction of Da Croix de Dandy, a de- 
tachment of flankers formed of a battalion (33rd) and a 
squadron. 

When the head of the German advanced-guard had 
reached the wood of Querrieux, it came into collision 
with our grand-guards, and firing began. The enemy 

Not tlie La Neuville indicated on J^/a^e itXIL bis, which, was in 
the hands of the French, but another place of this name farther dowh 
. the Somme> nearly opposite .Camon. — ^T r. , , 
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immediately deployed liis divisional batteries to the 
south of the Albert road, and sent a battalion (65th) to 
Biissy-les-Daours. 

ni.— Development of the Action. 

isr.— COMBAV of DAOTIRS. 

Our guns broke into fire responsive to those of the 
enemy; and while this artillery duel was in progress 
upon the heights, the marines posted in the village of 
Bussy espied the approach, from the northwest, of four 
company columns, opening upon the latter as .soon as 
they came within range. The Germans returned the 
fire, and, taking advantage of the numerous points of 
cover found on the river bank, succeeded in closing 
upon the position. A brisk exchange of shots now fol- 
lowed on the flats here, when the battalion of German 
flankers •which had arrived near Vecqnemont, seeing 
that the action had kindled on its left, sent two com- 
panies to the scene. The defenders of Bussy thus be- 
held themselves attacked in flank and front by very 
superior forces ; and, realizing the impossibility of mak- 
ing a longer stand, evacuated the place, which was 
forthwith seized by the enemy. Toward i o’clock our 
companies of marines rejoined the remainder of their 
battalion upon the slopes on the left bank. 

After the capture of Bussy, General Von Kummer 
ordered the two battalions on his right to advance upon 
Vecqnemont, putting in support the rifle battalion that 
had reached Lamotte, and also moving forward to this 
side his regiment of divisional cavalry to watch the ap- 
proaches to the village. 

Commandant Hecquet was thus, a little before i 
o’clock, assailed by 3 battalions and 5 squadrons. The 
enemy employed in the attack of Daours all his dispos- 
able forces in the vicinity. -Nevertheless, with its 4 
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companies in first line, tlie 20tli Chasseurs vigorously 
resisted the troops surrounding it. It was soon sup- 
ported by a marine battery de 12), which had 

hastened forward from Corbie at the first cannon sound, 
and which now took position beside a clump of trees 
about a kilometre distant from Daours to the north, and 
played an active part in the contest. 

Despite their numerical inferiority, the chasseurs 
stoutly defended their post until the arrival of the 
Moulac Division. The latter entered the line toward 
1:30 o’clock, its 1st Brigade (Payeii) debouching by the 
road from Da Neuville. The chasseur battaliou, who'Se 
strength had begun to fail and whose ammunition Was 
at a low ebb, was at once relieved by the regiment of 
marine fusiliers under Commandant Sibourt, and the 
combat continuing with renewed ardor, soon acquired 
extreme intensity. An hour afterwards. Colonel Von 
Loe, who directed the attack, no doubt fearing his ina- 
bility to capture the village with the forces at hand, 
sent word to the geiieral-in-chief of the situation of af- 
fairs, and asked assistance. A short time before this, 
the latter had taken post upon an eminence southward 
of the wood of Querrieux, whence he was able to judge 
for himself of the gravity of the combat taking place on 
his right, and of the necessity for sending forward re- 
inforcements, But instead of drawing upon his reserves, 
he directed the detachment guarding the bridge of Da- 
inotte to leave this point uncovered and move upon 
Vecquemont. Two battalions, * a squadron, and a bat- 
tery were thus added to the active ranks of the enemy. 
From this moment our inferiority became more and 
more sensible. Toward 4 o’clock, notwithstanding the 


* These battalions had come up from Rouen. G-eneral Von Ben- 
theim had not been able, on account of the scarcity of railroad mate- 
rial, to send other troops to A,iaiens on the 23rd. 
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courage they had displayed, our marine fusiliers com- 
menced to give way, and soon Vecqueinont fell into the 
power of the Germans. The latter wished to push on 
and seize Daours, but in consequence of the hot fire that 
beat against them, were foiled in their attempts. We 
retained our hold of this village and the struggle con- 
tinued. 

2ND. — combat OF PONr-NOYErUES. 

a.) Defensive Dispositions. 

As soon as the forward march of the German columns 
became manifest, -the forces that were to occupy the 
centre of our position on the side of Pont-Noyelles, has- 
tened to their combat posts. The Gislain Brigade was 
to defend the debouche of the principal road, that from 
Amiens to Albert, and its chief in this sense made the 
following dispositions 

Three companies of the i8th Chasseur Battalion were 
at first stationed upon the western border of the wood of 
Pannont, and shortly afterwards there arrived in support 
a mobile battalion which had pushed forward without 
orders as far as Xahoussoye. 

The 70th Marching Regiment deployed between the 
wood of Parmont and the Albert road, fronting Pont- 
Noyelles, holding on the right the battalions of the 91st, 
and on the left the battalion of the 33rd. The defense of 
the last-mentioned village and that of Querrieux was 
intrusted to 4 companies ; 2 of chasseurs and 2 belong- 
ing to the battalion of the 33rd. One of the latter com- 
panies was installed at Querrieux Wood as a grand- 
guard. The troops ensconced in the villages at the 
bottom of the valley had instructions to hold out as 
long as possible, in order to give the forces in rear an 
opportunity to come into position. 

The Somme and Marne Mobile Regiment was left in 
reserve, in second line, near the road leading from Ra- 
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houssoye to Parmont Wood. The three batteries of the 
Du Bessol Division were, as has been said, to the north 
and south of the Albert road, so posted as to be able to 
command with their fire the approaches to the villages 
of Querrieux and Pont-Noyelles, as well as the neigh- 
boring heights. The Gislain Brigade connected by its 
left with the Fosrster Brigade, 

b.) Attack of Querrieux and Pont-Noyelles. 

Toward 10:30 a. m. of this day, December 33, the 
head of the advanced-guard of the r5th German Divis- 
ion, furnished by the 29th Brigade, reached Querrieux 
Wood, when it was fired upon by the company of the 
33rd posted here as a grand-guard. The latter then re- 
tired upon the village without opposing further resist- 
ance. The enemy seized the wood, lined the eastern 
border by a battalion (33rd), and deployed his four di- 
visional batteries to the south of the road. An artillery 
contest then commenced between these 24 pieces and 
the guns of the Du Bessol Division, while a lively fusil- 
lade was kept up in the vicinity of Querrieux between 
our skirmishers and those of the enemy. 

At 12:30 the commander of the 29th Prussian Brigade, 
judging that the proper moment had arrived for launch- 
ing an attack against Querrieux, directed a battalion 
(65l;h) upon this village by the valley southward of the 
Albert road. On account of the character of the ground 
here, this battalion was able to advance under cover as 
far as the village gardens, and take our companies in 
flank while they were engaged in making resistance to 
the force assailing them in front. Surprised by this 
movement, fhey fell back, and the Germans, seizing 
Querrieux, endeavored to throw themselves into Poiit- 
Noyelles. In spite of their numericar inferiority, our 
companies still resisted for nearly half an hour; then, 
believing doubtless that the orders received had been 
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sufficiently ol)eyed, they retffied up the slopes of the 
left bank, and joined the battalions that had been told 
off for their support. « 

The enemy, continuing his offensive, designed de- 
bouching from Poiit-Noyelles, and attacking our main 
lines. But he was received by a well-sustained fire 
from our skirmishers, and forced to renounce his enter- 
prise. Limiting himself on the front to a stationary 
combat, he established himself firmly in the villages that 
had just fallen into his hands. The commander of the 
29th Prussian Brigade, in correct appreciation of the im- 
portance of these localities, hastened to reinforce the 
troops there by 2 fresh battalions. 

Q..') Attack of the Bois de Parmont. 

From this time the contest before Pont-Noyelles re- 
solved itself into an artillery duel and an infantry skir- 
mish, the Germans sheltering themselves in houses and' 
behind whatever other available cover could be found 
in the bottom of the valley. Toward 2 P. M. one of the 
batteries of the Du Bessol Division was found to be out 
of condition to continue its fire. It was replaced by a 
mixed battery of the reserve, which contended until 
evening against the numerous pieces of the enemy. 

The combat, however, seemed to be making but slow 
progress. General Von Kuinmer, commanding the 15th 
German Division, realized that the day was no longer 
young, and that the result was still doubtful. Impa- 
tient to bring matters to an issue, and hearing a sharp 
fusillade in the direction of Daours, he concluded that 
we had made a movement to this side, correspondingly 
uncovering our centre or right, and that lie would there- 
fore be able to prevail in an attack against the height 
marked by the Bois de Parmont, which from his post 
of observation near Querrieux, appeared to him the 
principal point d'‘ appid of our line of defense. 
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In this sense, he threw forward his 30th Brigade upon 
Frdchencourt, with orders to seize it, and then execute 
a turning movement by the north. At the same time 
the 29th Brigade was directed to prepare for a frontal 
thrust against our positions. The column pushed upon 
Frecheiicourt took possession of the place without dif- 
ficulty, and endeavored then to ascend the slopes on the 
left bank. 

Witnessing this attempt, the 18 th Chasseurs, sup- 
ported by a battalion of the 46th Mobiles and a battery 
of the Derroja Divisionf which had inclined to this side, 
opened against these new assailants. The effects of this 
fire and the difficulties of the ground sufficed to bring 
the enemy to a halt upon the skirts of the village, and 
to decisively check his offensive. He was not able to 
get beyond Frdchen court. 

Simultaneously with these occurrences, the German 
battalions established at Pont-Noyelles were advanced 
against our lines through the valley situated northward 
of the Albert road. The six companies charged with 
making the first effort moved forward resolutely, de- 
spite our redoubled fire. At this moment, one of our 
batteries, in shifting to a more advantageous position, 
was obliged to leave two pieces to the north of the 
road. The enemy’s skirmishers made their way to the 
spot, and the safety of these guns was for a brief space 
compromised. Generals Xecoilite and Du Bessol, see- 
ing the danger, at once assembled, the one, the Mobiles 
of the Somme and Marne, the other, the 70th Marching 
Regiment, and led them against the enemy, who, under 
the pressure of these masses, was compelled to give way, 
abandon the guns, and finally retire to Pont-Noyelles. 
In this part of the field also, then, the attempts of the 
enemy had proved abortive ; and the defensive strength 
of the position, when held with the resolution displayed 
by Du Bessol’s troops, was clearly made manifest. 
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3RD. — ATTACIC on right.—- combat OS' behrncourt. 

Upon onr right, events were slower paced, the attack 
of our adversaries having been necessarily subordinated 
to tiie divergent movement essayed toward the north. 

The Derroja Division had assumed its combat posts ■ 
very early in the morning, its brigades deployed front- 
ing westward. 

On the extreme right of the line the Ayn^s Brigade 
had thrown out the 2nd Chasseur Battalion for the oc- 
cupation of Contay and Vadeiicoiirt ; then came the 
67th Marching Regiment, posted between the latter 
place and Bavelincourt ; while farther to the left stood 
the 91st Mobiles [Pas- de~ Calais)^ facing Bavelincourt, • 
with a battalion on the right bank at Beaucourt. 

The Pittie Brigade prolonged the line of battle toward 
the south. The 17th Chasseurs and the 68th Marching 
Regiment were established upon the lower slopes on the 
near side of the Hallue, solidly occupying Behencourt, 
but holding only a small detachment at Montigny. The 
banks of the stream were lined with skirmishers. Form- 
ing the left of the brigade in question, stood the 46th 
Mobile Regiment (of the North). 

The Derroja Division held a battery to the east of 
Bavelincourt, near a patch of woods on the summit of 
the height, another eastward of Behencourt, and a third 
upon the left bank opposite Frdchencourt. The latter 
from its position was prepared to support General Du 
Be.ssol’s troops in the Bois de Parmont. 

While we were engaged in making these dispositions, 
and the cannonading was kindling in the centre, the 
i6th German Division (Barnekow) was moving toward 
the north with the design of turning our right. The 
part assigned it was very similar to that which devolved 
upon the Guard and the XIL Corps at St -Pri vat. But 
upon the plateaus of the Hallue as upon those of the 
Moselle, this combination presented dfficulties. It was 
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necessary, at the outset, to ascertain the point upon 
which our right rested. Without accurate information 
on this subject, the columns charged with the turn- 
ing movement were exposed to error and mischance. 

■ The i6th German Division marched in two columns. 
That on the right was formed by the 32nd Brigade, 
with a reginient of hussars and 2 divisional and 4 corps 
batteries. The left column was composed of the 31st 
Brigade, with 2 divisional batteries and a company of 
pioneers. The Cavalry Brigade (Dohiia) was moved to 
St.-Gratien to establish connection between the two di- 
visions of the VIII. Corps. 

These columns advanced as far as Villers-Bocage and 
Rubemprd without encountering any of oiir outposts. 
Therefore, toward i p. m., General Von Goben, the 
corps commander, halted them and turned their line of 
march to the right upon Beaucourt and Contay. Gen- 
eral Barnekow indicated St.-Gratien to the 31st Brigade 
as its new point of direction, and Beaucourt to the 32nd. 
The latter, now forming the left column, with a view 
to covering itself toward the north, installed 2 compa- 
nies of infantry and a platoon of cavalry at Rubempre. 
This detachment was soon reinforced by a regiment of 
hussars that up to this time had marched at the head of 
the column. 

In consequence of these dispositions, the assault upon 
our lines was delayed until 2:30 o’clock. At this hour 
the 31st German Brigade having reached St.-Gratien, 
General Dohna quitted his post and moved to the left 
flank of the 1 6th Division with his squadrons. General 
Von Goben had prescribed to the 31st Brigade to march 
upon Montigny and seize Bdhencourt, from which place 
it was to make a pronounced offensive movement upon 
Franvillers, in order “fo avert the attack threatening 
the T5th Division on its left.” 

In conformity with these instructions, the 31st Bri- 
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gade, at the outset, deployed a battalion of the 29th 
upon the skirts of the small wood of Frechencourt, 
which was immediately received by a hot fusillade from 
the 1st Battalion of the 24th, posted on the banks of the 
Flallne. A second German battalion advanced then to 
the left of the first, and was itself reinforced by 2 bat- 
teries, while the main forces of the brigade were massed 
behind the small wood. 

Before this hostile array the' battalion of the 24th was 
under the necessity of abandoning the houses of Mon- 
tigny and then the river banks, finally taking station 
along the western edge of Bdhencourt. The enemy’s 
skirmishers pushed forward to the river and endeavored 
to cross ; but checked in their course by the fire of our 
recruits, they contented themselves with extending to- 
ward Frechencourt to get in; touch with the 15th Divis- 
ion. Soon, however, they. succeeded in throwing a foot- 
bridge over the stream not far from the latter village, 
and attacked Bdhencourt from the south. The combat 
then assumed a character of “extreme stubbornness,”* 
and the 68th Marching Regiment vigorously resisted 
the forward pressure of the 31st German Brigade. Con- 
currently, the advaiiced-guard of the 32nd Brigade ar- 
rived before Beaucourt, and meeting no resistance there, 
sent one of its battalions to support the 31st, This fresh 
force made its way into Montigny, and co-operated from 
the north in the attack on B6hencourt ; upon which 
the soldiers of the 24th, who up to this stage had been 
tenaciously disputing the ground,: became apprehensive 
of finding themselves turned. They gave way, and 
soon realizing their numerical inferiority, fell back 
upon their supports. The enemy -was able then to seize 
the village. He established two companies on its north- 
ern border, which he defensively organized, and es- 
sayed to debouch upon the Franvillers road, according 

^Gei'man Official Account. 
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to the instructions received. But the redoubled fire of 
our infantry forced him to abandon his design. In order 
to support his left, Colonel Pittid then directed a battal- 
ion of the 46th Mobiles toward the wood of Parmont. 

On our extreme right the action had been less spir- 
ited. 

'The advanced-guard of the 32nd German Brigade, 
composed of two battalions and a battery, had, toward 
3 P. M., arrived near Beaucourt, which was found to be 
feebly guarded. The 5th Battalion of the 91st Mobiles 
[Pas-de- Calais) standing here, had not indeed thought 
it a duty to make a serious defense, and, after a simple 
discharge upon the head of the German column, fell 
back upon the slopes rising from Bavelin court, en- 
sconcing themselves in the trenches of the 68th March- 
ing Regiment. 

The enemy forthwith occupied Beaucourt without 
difficulty, forcing his way thence into Bavelincourt after 
a brief engagement. 

While one of its battalions and its advanced-guard 
battery assisted in the attack upon Behencourt, the main 
body of the 32nd Brigade took station, toward 3 p. M., 
in front of Beaucourt. Two divisional batteries posted 
on the height to the north of this village opened fire 
upon our pieces, and were soon reinforced by the bat- 
teries of the 2nd Field Division. The 1 6th German 
Division had thus, towards 4 P. m., 48 guns in line 
against 3 batteries of the Derroja Division. But in 
consequence of the great distance of the French guns 
and their more commanding positions, the fire of the 
German artillery produced little effect. 

The enemy did not penetrate beyond Bavelincourt. 
He had just perceived that we still held a force at Contay 
and Vadencourt, and that we therefore possessed a 
deboucM the right bank of the Hallue. In conse- 
quence, far from outflanking our right, his own left was 
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tlireatetied. The day, however,- was far advanced, and 
the i6th German Division could not execute before 
night the movement for which it had been delegated. 

4TH.— RUSUMPlCION OF THE OFFENSIVE. 

Toward 4 p. m. the situation seemed to take a favor- 
able turn for our arms. On the left, the enemy was not 
able to pass beyond Vecqiiemont ; in the centre, his ef- 
forts to debouch from Pont-Noyelles, Fr^chencourt, and 
Behencoiirt had been in vain ; on the right, we still held 
our positions. In fine, then, our principal line of de- 
fense was intact. 

General Faidherbe believed the moment had come for 
taking the offensive. He gave orders in this sense, and 
counting upon success, proceeded toward Corbie to join 
M. Testelin, Delegate of the Government of National 
Defense, who had gone to this place. Unfortunately, 
the clay was far spent, and the artillery had not been 
able to sufficiently prepare for the movement to be un- 
dertaken. It was, nevertheless, executed with vigor. 

On our extreme right, the Ayn^s Brigade moved for- 
.wai'd beyond Contay a small column composed of 2 bat- 
talions (65th and 75th) and a section of artillery, under 
command of Lieut. -Colonel Lign^res. It assailed the 
left of the enemy’s line; but soon stopped by the fire of 
the 36 hostile guns in battery to the north of Beaucourt, 
finally drew off to the small wood covering' this place to 
the north. The Germans then returned in force, and 
our men were unable to hold their position ; night, 
moreover, had now fallen ; Lieut. -Colonel Lign^res was 
constrained to retire to Contay. 

On his side, Colonel Pittid threw himself forward 
upon Bavelincourt at the head of the available battal- 
ions of the 68th Marching Regiment and the 46th Mo- 
biles (of the North), supported in rear by the fractions 
of the 91st Mobiles (Pas-de* Calms) which were serving 
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with his brigade. This attack succeeded. The enemy, 
vigorously pushed at Bavelincourt, where he had only 
an inconsiderable detachment, was compelled to give 
ground ; the village was retaken, and served then as a 
point (Pappui for the march tipon Behencourt Our 
skirmishers reached the foremost houses of this place, 
but were unable to occupy them. The Germans had 
begun to put the village in a state of defense. Soon 
they found themselves sufficiently strong to wrest from 
us our position on its edge, and for the second time en- 
deavored to march upon Franvillers. But the fire of 
our infantry again brought them to a halt, and com- 
pelled them to renounce the attempt. Meanwhile night 
had come on, and we were obliged to restrict ourselves 
to the occupation of Bavelincourt, 

In front of Pont-Noyelles, the fire of our adversaries 
appeared to grow feeble after the failure of their attack 
upon Parmont Wood. Their ammunition had in fact 
begun to run low, and the moment appeared favorable 
for assuming the offensive. The 70th Marching Regi- 
ment was launched against the village, while General 
I/ecointe led forward the Mobiles of the Somme and 
Marne. A battalion of the 33d and one of the 91st, 
under the lead of their officers, advanced to the houses 
of Pont-Noyelles, which they seized after repulsing the 
Germans, now almost out of cartridges. Unfortunately 
our young troops contented themselves with this 
success and failed to defensively organize their post of 
vantage. Manteuffel, informed of the course of events 
in this quarter, at once directed tw^o reserve battalions 
upon Pont-Noyelles, with orders to retake the lost 
ground. The latter rallied the repulsed troops, threw 
themselves upon our contingents, and drove them back 
to the entrance to the village. Both parties then re- 
sumed their positions, and night put an end to the 
combat. 

26 ' . .. 
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On the left of the Gislaiii Brigade, Colonel Foerster 
had also sent toward the valley, between ^issy and 

Pont-Noyelles, the 44th Mobiles (Guard). This fwce, 

coming tardily into action, encountered near the Ha - 
hie a German battalion which the commander-in-chief 
had drawn from his reserve, and being brought to a 
stand, was obliged on account of the falling. darkness to 
discontinue its offensive. 

Toward Daours, the failure of our forward movement 
was still more sensible. A fresh assault upon Vecque- 
mont had been intrusted to the 19th Chasseurs de 
Marche, seconded by a mobile battalion which was to 
engage in the valley upon the left. The latter^was 
repulsed by a German rifle battalion, which then from 
a prepared ambush attacked the Chasseurs in dank. 
Surprised by this counter-thrust, our companies fell 
• back. The enemy entered Daours in their wake, took 
possession of the place, and succeeded at nightfall 111 
driving back our levies to the heights in rear. He even 
wished to follow up this success by a further advance; 
but a demonstration on the part of the Payen Brigade 
and the fire of our skirmishers prevented him from get- 
ting beyond this village. It was too late now to think 
of a counter-offensive. Daours remained then in the 
hands of the enemy. 

IV._End of the Battle. 

Night put an end to the combats of December 23* 
Our troops bivouacked on the field, exposed to the bitter 
severity of the cold, without fires, shelter, or food. 

On the side of the Germans, Manteuffel ordered his 
forces to occupy alarm-quarters* in the villages, estab- 


* That is, the troops, though quartered in any houses that chanced 
to be available, were to remain fully dressed, and in readiness to fall 

into ranks at a moment’s notice. — ^T r. 
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lisb outposts upon the approaches, retain possession of 
all the conquered positions from Daours to Vecquemont, 
and organize them “for a stubborn defense, holding 
fast more particularly to those on the right bank.” 
The reserve was cantoned at Allonville and Cardonnette. 
The commander-in-chief himself returned to Amiens. 

On the whole, then, if we did not succeed in repulsing 
the enemy, we at least checked his designs in a drawn 
battle. Manteuffel found himself face to face with a 
resultless engagement and a very delicate state of 
affairs. It was necessary to in some manner bring 
matters to a conclusive issue. 

In the first place it was evidently his duty to follow 
up his offensive. Now if the strength of our positions 
precluded all possibility of carrying them in front, on 
the other hand, their extent estopped him from a re- 
newal of his attempt against our right. Gonsequeiitly he 
was obliged, at the outset, to make sure of his footing 
in the places already seized, and then manoeuvre toward 
our left flank with a view to threaten our line of retreat 
and force us to abandon the left bank of the Hallue. 

This was the combination resolved upon, and he 
adopted the following measures to carry it into execu- 
tion: — 

The reserve and the detachment posted at Daours, 
seconded by the 15th Division, were to pass to the left 
bank of the Somme, and make an assault upon Corbie. 

The 1 6th Division was instructed to retain possession 
of the captured positions along the course of the Hallue, 
guard the passages of the Somme from Corbie to Amiens, 
and hold our troops fast on the front during the attack 
against our left wing. 

The reinforcements applied for in various quarters 
were arriving. The movement rvas, then, prescribed 
for the 25th. ■ 

While the enemy was .preparing his new plans, our 
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situation presented a very grave aspect, so pave that it 
was soon to tie the hands of our general-in-chief, and 
render a continuance of the combat out of the question. 
After the rigorous night passed upon their positions, our 
young soldiers, cruelly tried by fatigue and the losses of 
a day of combat, and poorly clothed and fed, found 
themselves indeed exhausted, and forced toi'ecognize 
the impossibility of delivering a new battle.^ There 
were no means of replenishing the ammunition; the 
mobiles had not sufficient solidity to warrant their em- 
ployment in the first line; the army could count mpon 
no reserves in rear: in brief, we were not in condition to 
think of making a longer resistance upon the ground 
that had been so honorably defended the day ^before. ^ 

General Faidherbe was moreover acquainted with 
some of the designs of his adversaries; he knew the 
strength of their reinforcements, and realized that he 
was able neither to engage in new combats nor maintain 
himself on the Hallue. He therefore decided to retreat. 

After a feeble artillery fire on the morning of the 
24th, orders were given to retire upon Albert, and 
thence to Arras. The movement commenced at 2 
o’clock in the afternoon, and continued without inter- 
ruption from the enemy. On the next day our troops 
were out of his reach, and soon foimd in their new can- 
tonments the means of recruiting their overtaxed 
strength. 

V.— Comments. 

1ST. — nosss;s. 

The battle of Pont-Noyelles cost the Army of the 
North 1046, killed and wounded, and about 1000 pris- 
oners. On the German side 946 men were placed hors 
' de combat. 
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2N0.— KFFEC^TIVES. 

If -we include tlie accessory services and trains, our 
adversaries had in line 28,000 men and 108 guns. We 
engaged them with 3 divisions, numbering about 30,000 
rationnaires^ supported by 66 pieces. Adding to these 
the division of mobilized militia, scarcely formed at 
this period, oiir force did not exceed 35,000 men. 

3RD.— RFsunrs. 

The issue of the battle of Pont-Noyelles, as in case of 
all indecisive engagements, was differently regarded by 
the two sides. In the Army of the North it was looked 
upon as a success, on the evening of December 23. 
Had we not resisted with advantage all the attempts of 
the enemy for an entire day? Had we not taken the 
offensive in turn? For inexperienced troops, at this 
period of continual reverses, such a result counted 
almost as a victory. 

These estimates of the issue of the action had cer- 
tainly nothing of an exaggerated character ; but from a 
practical standpoint they were of little value. 

On such an occasion, the national mind with us was 
easily led to reason thus : Our adversaries have not 
beaten us, therefore we have defeated them. Now, when 
facts are examined coolly and with the mind strained of 
vanity, it is seen that satisfaction of this kind is purely 
■ moral. The enemy is defeated only when compelled to 
relincpiish his positions ; and this truth applies quite as 
cogently to a passive defense as to the offensive. 

Upon the whole, the tactical results of the battle on 
the 23d December may be stated thus 

The Germans had captured the advanced-posts on the 
right bank of the Hallue, and occupied two villages in 
the valley on the other side. But their attacks against 
our principal line of defense had failed. The issue of 
the contest was then indecisive, and under the circum- 
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stances there was but one thing to do — to renew the 
action until a positive solution was reached. 

General Manteuifel, as we have seen, made prepara- 
tions in this sense. But lie thought it expedient to first 
await the course of events during the 24th, convinced 
perhaps that our situation would not permit us to 
longer continue the contest. 

On our side, it must be confessed, the attempts made 
on the offensive were not crowned with success. This 
aro.se from several causes. In the first place, our attack 
had not been sufficiently prepared for by artillery; and, 
again, our battalions had pushed directly forward 
against the villages, instead of seeking to turn them. 

Nevertheless, the holding of our positions was a fact 
beyond dispute, and our young troops had a right to be 
prond of this result. Unfortunately the retreat that 
the Array of the North was by force of circumstances 
obliged to execute on December 24, assured to our ad- 
versaries all the adi^antages of a victory. 

These advantages were especially conspicuous in their 
strategic aspects. The city of Amiens, which we hoped 
to retake, remained definitively in the hands of the 
enemy. Our Army of the North was thenceforth cut 
off from Normandy, and left without means of combin- 
ing its operations with thfose of the forces assembled in 
that region. Finally, and this was the gravest fact, it 
was necessary for us to abandon the line of the Somme, 
which so advantageously protected our provinces in the 
North. In consequence, we a short time afterwards lost 
freedom of movement in the direction of the German 
communications. General Faidherbe’s march from 
Arras upon Amiens, threatening as it did the. line of the 
Oise, had demonstrated to the Prussian generals the 
necessity of covering the Army of the Meuse in the di- 
rections of Compi^gne and: Fa F^re, consequently of 
dispossessing us of Peronue, a regular fete de pont upon 
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the Somme. This place was soon indeed besieged, and 
fell into the hands of the enemy. From this time, the 
attempts of the Army of the North, tliongh not ren- 
dered entirely nugatory, were at least very much re- 
stricted. 

Our adversaries have, moreover, given their opinions 
upon these events, and it is proper that we should know 
them. One of the most impartial is no doubt that ex- 
pressed by General Von Wartensleben, then colonel, and 
chief-of-stalF to Manteuffel: — 

“We should render full credit to the attitude of this 
army, which was scarcely organized at the time, and to 
the manner in which it was directed during the combat. 
We are far from willing to consider this battle a defeat 
of the enemy, if we mean by this expression a catas- 
trophe followed, by a more or less complete tactical dis- 
organization. 

“ The battle of the Hallue had none the less for us, 
however, the same significance as an important and de- 
cisive victory. 

“ The villages captured after bloody combats and 
held in the face of the enemy’s vigorous counter-strokes, 
and the prisoners, amounting to more than a thousand, 
that fell into our hands, are evidences that this action 
partook of the character of a tactical success. This 
consideration is, however, of only secondary importance. 
The contests of modern times are not solely, as in the 
tournaments of the middle ages, bloody affrays where 
deadly blows are exchanged. What was then the aim 
of battles is to-day only the means of reaching a higher 
result. Has this result been attained or not? vSuch is 
the test by which victory or defeat will be judged. By 
the action on the Halluej the commander of the German 
forces purposed assuring the occupation of Amiens, and 
dislodging the enemy’s army from its positions, which 
were in threatening propinquity to this place, thereby 
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fulfilling the task allotted to him of covering the rear 
of the Army of the Meuse. These two ends were com- 
pletely gained. It is also proper to suppose that the 
commander-in-chief of the French army did not design 
simply to contend with his adversary for a time on the 
uninhabitable slopes on the left bank of the Hallue. If 
General Faidherbe’s intention was not to seek to raise 
the blockade of Paris or to disturb the investment from 
the north, he must at least have aimed at seizing Amiens 
and resuming the line of the Somme, with a view to a 
subsequent offensive. The battle of the Hallue had for 
immediate consequence the casting back of the French 
army to a considerable distance from Amiens, and led 
afterwards to the fall of Pdronne, the last point of sup- 
port of the French upon the Somme.” 

4th.— GERMAN XACriCAE DISPOSITIONS. 

The causes by which such results were brought about 
cannot be defined with too much care ; and it is espec- 
ially in the combinations of our adversaries that we 
must seek them. 

If we go back, indeed, to the events of the middle of 
December, we see that the resolution of General Man- 
teuffel to take the offensive was conformable to the rules 
of experience, and that such a course held out to him 
the most favorable chances of success. If we further 
bear in mind the circumstances under which this reso- 
lution was formed, we are impressed by the fact that 
great force of reasoning and strength of will are requisite 
in a military leader iii.sucli a case. Von Moltke advised 
a falling back as far as Beauvais ; Von der Groben had 
evacuated Amiens ; the government-general of Rheims 
was impressed by the gravity of the situation and un- 
^ easy over the outcome; lastly, public opinion, over- 
excited, attributed to the Army of the North a strength 
of 60,000 men, and correspondingly large means of 
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action. Nevertheless Manteuffel persisted in his idea, ' 
because it was logical. 

The combination adopted by the Germans to close 
upon our positions on the Hallue is also of a nature to 
claim attention. It may be epitomized thus: A frontal 
blow combined with a turning movement against a wing. 
It was the attack upon St. -Privat repeated. 

This, it is necessary to understand, is the most usual 
form of the offensive — a problem simple in appearance 
but always delicate in execution. At St. -Privat there 
was only one solutmn— to act against our right wing, 
since our communications could thus be cut, and for the 
further reason that our left wing rested upon the forti- 
fications of Metz, Upon the Hallue, on the contrary, 
both our flanks were exposed. However, in attempting 
a thrust against our right, the Germans failed of suc- 
cess. Their plan was faulty then; and this fact they 
themselves recognized, since, on the 24th, when about 
to renew the attack, they designed moving against our 
left flank. 

One of the causes of the miscarriage of this combina- 
tion was the difficulty, as at St. -Privat, of discovering 
the extremity of our line on the right, or, more simply, 
point appni constituting it. Was the duty incum- 
bent upon the German cavalry in this regard well ful- 
filled? Could it perchance have acted differentl}’? 
The German authors have not cleared up the doubt on 
this subject to which the events gave rise. 

This much is certain, however, that the operation at 
the outset led to a very divergent turning movement 
toward the north, and then to combats tardily entered 
upon, and to the dispatch of a brigade upon Beaucourt 
instead of to Coutay. 

In the distribution of the forces charged with con- 
curring in the attempt against our positions, there are 
two tactical dispositions which should be remarked; one 
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relative to the protection of the Lainotte-Brebi^re 
bridge ; the other, to the formation of a special reserve 
under the immediate authority of the general-in- chief. 

The first of these dispositions resulted from the 
necessity of holding fast to an independent passage of 
the Somme, in order to provide for the case of a 
failure in the attack. All the lines of retreat extended 
toward the south, and it was essential to assure freedom 
of movement to the I. Army in this diiection. 

This necessity being understood, we may perhaps 
wonder at seeing General Manteuffel withdraw the de- 
tachment from Lamotte, toward the middle of the day, 
for the purpose of advancing it upon Vecquemont. It 
was clear, however, that control of the bridge of Daonrs 
was of more importance to the Prussian General than 
the retention of that at hamotte. Moreover, in case of 
a reverse before Daours, the 5 battalions diverted to this 
side were so situated as, with the 5 squadrons and the 
battery accompanying them, to be able to move back 
upon Lamotte and still assure possession of this point 

of passage. m j 

As to the special reserve formed by Manteutiel, and 

installed by him at the approaches to Querrieux Wood, 
it owed its creation to our adversary’s belief in the su- 
periority of our forces, tie was then compelled to take 
into account the offensive movements which the chances 
of combat might lead us to attempt, and endeavor to 
adopt suitable measures to insure superiority at thieat- 
ened points. Events justified this disposition. It 
was, indeed, owing to the reinforcements drawn from 
this reserve that Pont-Noyelles was recaptured by the 
enemy at nightfall, and likewise the attempt of Colonel 

Foerster near Bussy repulsed. 

The combats on the Hallue bring again to view vari- 
ous tactical methods of our adversaries which have al- 
ready been several times noticed, and which will, there- 
fore, be referred to only in brief in this place. 
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Such, for example, are: The constant employment of 
shelter for infantry during the preparation of the attack; 
the utilization of the folds of the ground, declivities, and ■ 
valleys, to screen the movements of the infantry; the 
simultaneous advance against positions from two direc- 
tions; the promptness of the unengaged forces in going, 
almost of their own accord, to the assistance of neigh- 
boring bodies; the precaution to defensively organize 
every conquered point capable of affording shelter; the 
practice formerly so frequently recommended by Marshal 
Bugeaud, of establishing ambuscades on the side of the 
debouches^ in order to frustrate counter-offensive attempts; 
the stubbornness displayed in the defense of every ad- 
vantageous post; the custom, of reinforcing troops that 
had exhausted their ammunition, instead of relieving 
them; the incessant renewal of efforts aiming at a de- 
cisive result; lastly, the feeling of .solidarity which urged 
all arms to concur, with equal ardor, in the common 
task. ^ . 

It was the adoption of these practices throughout the 
entire ranks of the troops, in all degrees of the hie- ; 
rarchy, from the simple gefreite to the general-in-chief, | 
that gave our adversaries their surest claim upon vie- | 
tory. It was the junction of these tactical conditions 
that rendered the enemy so strong for the combat, and 
which, on December 24, permitted Manteuffel to recom- 
mence upon our left flank, with great chances of success, 
his ineffectual attempt of the 23rd. ' 

5TH.— MARCH OR THR ARMY OR THR NORTH. ' 

General Faidherbe’s march from Arras to iVmiens 
was, as we have before seen, effected under peculiar 
conditions. Our forces had advanced under protection 
of the line of the Somme, whose marshy valleys con- 
stituted a veritable obstacle, They were, moreover, 
covered upon their left by a flying column, whose pro- 



offensive might have had upon the caittioiis temper of 
our adversaries. It cannot be denied, however, that 
there was real skill displayed in the direction of the 
actual operations of the Army of the North, Unfortu-, 
nately, in view of the scant importance of the results 
attained, some doubts have arisen respecting the fitness 
of this army to take the field. 

In reality, the offensive march upon Amiens was 
brought to a close by the adoption of a passively defen- 
sive measure. This attitude was no doubt necessitated 
by the lack of cohesion among the troops and the weak- 
ness of their organization. 

But under such circumstances was it expedient to go 
out to meet a veteran adversary before acquiring 
■ strength enough to think of attacking him? Again, 
was the situation of affairs created by the battle of Pont- 
Noyelles more favorable than that existing before this 
event? 

The only means by which we could hope to triumph 
over our enemies was by overwhelming them with out- 
numbering forces; and, according to an old law of ex- 
perience, the more uiipracticed the troops, the more 
considerable should be the amount of artillery brought 
to their support. It seems, therefore, that it was neces- 
sary, in the first instance, to assemble in the North an 
imposing army, and equip it with artillery in superior 
' proportions to the supply of the I. German Army, 
f: This result could have been rapidly brought about by 
concentrating the Normandy contingents in this region, 
instead of permitting them, to waste their energies in 
isolated and impotent undertakings. But for this there 
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must liave been less urgency for the concurrence of the 
provinces in the relief of Paris; and before thinking of 
protecting the large cities, our army should first have 
put itself in condition to attack and vanquish the enemy 
in the field, as at Coulmiers. 

6th. — sErEcrioN OE the position. 

It would have been difficult to select stronger ground 
than that on the Hallue. The open fields of fire which 
it offered, the regular fall of its slopes, the situation of 
its salients and re-entrants, the command which its 
heights gave of the terrain to the front, the resistant 
strength of its points d? appui^ the numerous roads by 
which it was furrowed, all contributed to make it one of 
the most advantageous positions upon which our armies 
stood for action in 1870. 

Its extent, however, has been criticised. It has been 
said that three divisions numbering scarcely 28,000 com- 
batants could not solidly occupy a front of miles. 
In principle this criticism is just. But when we take a 
survey of the country, when we consider the relations 
between the different features as commanded or com- 
manding, and the form of the valleys and heights, we 
see that General Faidherbe was obliged to choose be- 
tween the village of Contay and the wood of Parmont 
as a point d' appui for his right. By selecting the for- 
mer, he might hope to turn the enemy’s left; by decid- 
ing upon the latter, he was almost certain of having his 
own line turned. The c6urse of events, moreover, jus- 
tified his choice. The extent of the site occupied was, 
indeed, one of the chief causes of the failure of our ad- 
versaries. 

7TH, — deeensive organization OE The position. 

We have just seen what were the natural resources of 
the terrain. By examining the use made of them, we 
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are enabled to institute a comparison between the de- 
fense of the Hallue and that of the Ivisaine, 

In both cases, we find a first line of resistance marked 
by the villages at the bottom of the valley, and a prin- 
cipal line of defense in rear. But upon the Lisaine, the 
German troops had orders to stubbornly contest the en- 
emy’s advance. 

Upon the Hallue, on the contrary, our soldiers were 
to hold the villages only for a sufficient time to permit 
the occupation of the position behind. The enemy was 
thus enabled f'o seize them without putting forth a very 
great effort, and by the employment of a comparatively 
feeble force. 

It is probable that weighty reasons determined Gen- 
eral Faidherbe to pursue this course; but it is none the 
less true that, as a rule, a line of sheltered points situ- 
ated ill a valley at the foot of a defensive position should 
be utilized as a line of resistance and energetically de- 
fended. 

Upon the Uisaine, General Werder established at a 
distance of about four miles from the ground where the 
real defense was to be made, strongly -constituted out- 
posts, which were to retire after having forced our ad- 
vanced-guards to deploy. 

It was possible, as we have seen, to adopt the same 
tactical disposition upon the right bank of the tiallue. 
The only difficulty in the way was the inferior quality 
of our troops. 

It was likewise this, no donbt, that prevented the or- 
ganization of our reserves. 

In presence of Bourbaki’s army on the Uisaine, 

, Werder kept under his hand all forces not absolutely 
necessary to man the posts of combat. But when con- 
fronted by Manteuffel’s army, Geqeral Faidherbe had 
no other reserves than his mobilized national guards, 
an unreliable body that he could not trust under fire, 
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and two batteries, which entered the line almost at the 
beginning of the contest. 

SXH. — CONCnUSrONS. 

Whatever may be the reflections suggested by the 
various incidents of the battle of Pont-Noyelles, there is 
for us, in this action, one fact that transcends in impor- 
tance all others connected with it — the tactical repulse 
inflicted by a small army, without strength or cohesion, 
upon well-commanded veteran troops. The deepest 
impression, then, that shoiild be made by the combats 
on the Hallue on December 23, is the contrast between 
the weakness of our means of action and the power of 
those of our adversaries. There is here, indeed, a lesson 
of experience which should not be permitted to fade 
from the mind: Even with modern arms, improvised 
troops, animated by a sentiment of duty, and inflamed 
by patriotism, are able to resist a veteran force, if they 
are commanded by brave and skillful officers and posted 
on favorable ground. But to go beyond this, to take 
the offensive with a view to decisive success, requires, 
we see, trained soldiers, a solid organization, and the 
cohesion and discipline possessed only by armies of long 
standing. 

The battle of Pont-Noyelles had, nevertheless, a pe- 
culiar influence upon the defense of our provinces in the 
North. All were impressed at sight of an army of 
scarcely twenty days’ growth stopping the enemy, and 
contending with him for several hours with advantage. 
This result aroused confidence. The sight of our young 
men returning in good order to Arras, ready to resume 
the field a few days later, revived the hopes that the 
disasters of Metz and Sedan had banished. 

These impressions gave our improvised troops a new 
idea of their military value, and impelled them to fight 
until the end of the war with an energy which more 
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than once elicited well-merited praise from the Germans 
themselves. 

§ II.— NORMAL TYPE OR FORESEEN BATTLES. 

The events just considered show that pre-arranged 
battles are, like chance engagements, merely a suc- 
cession of efforts. In order to define them and correctly 
estimate their aim and scope, it will be profitable to 
give some account of their development under ordinary 
conditions. 

Generally, the action does not fully open at once ; 
there are certain preliminary measures to be executed. 

Prelude to the Battle. — The prelusive engagements aim 
at obliging the enemy to deploy. They therefore take 
on the character of offensive recoiinaissaiices. They 
consist in a prolonged exchange of shots between the 
most advanced troops. Meanwhile, the cavalry at- 
tempts to gain the flanks and unmask the opposing 
forces. 

Each side endeavors to lead the adversary to a deploy- 
ment The defender has favorable chances of produc- 
ing this result if he ha.s firmly established strongly- 
constituted detachments capable of offering a suitable 
resistance, in advanced positions that the assailant is 
driven to the necessity of capturing. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the prelude to the contest may become 
extremely spirited. 

After these preliminaries, the combat unfolds itself. 

Development of the Action.— When this first effort has 
acquired its full intensity, the principal forces succes- 
sively enter the line. Their aim, -at the outset, .should be 
to shatter a part of the enemy’s line. To this end all 
the artillery should be brought into action at the earliest 
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possible moment. The greater portion of the infantry 
is after this to take part in the combat ; but in the in- 
itial period it is the artillery upon which devolves the 
principal rdie. The infantry masses wait until it has 
prepared the way before moving forward to the attack. 

A second period now commences, when the infantry, 
coming more and more into line, shares in the action, 
and develops the effects of its fire. Isolated combats^ 
whose results are sometimes very different, take place 
upon various points of the battle-field, and continue with 
greater or less intensity until a substantial advantage 
has been gained by one side or the other. 

. Becisive Act.— -The moment for the decisive act is indi-^ 
cated by the exhaustion of the forces of one of the an- 
tagonists. 

The aim of this act is to ass me the victory. The 
means to this end consists in bringing fresh reserves into 
line, and with them striking an energetic blow. Napo- 
leon had no method but this ; it was the violent shock 
of the troops held in re^rVe that generally decided suc- 
cess. 

Sometimes the deci.sive act of the struggle is deter- 
mined by the failure of the supreme efibrt of the adver- 
sary and the retreat which follows this token of liis 
impotence. 

In our time, with existing arms and the large masses 
set in motion, the contest will often be of wider devel- 
opment and longer duration than formerly; from which 
it follows that the decisive act will not alw’-ays be clearly 
distinguislied. It will escape notice in tlie aggregate of 
events and in the general consequences of the combat, 
or ill the partial engagements, or again, perhaps, on ac- 
count of the exhaustion of the adversaries and the ap- 
proach of night. 

However, the interest attaching to the immediate dis- 
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cernment of the issue of the contest is the same as here- 
tofore, for upon it will often depend the importance of 
the success, already reached. ; , ; 

The moment has no w^ come to prepare the last act of 
thebattle.^' 

End of the Gomhat.— -The aim of the final act should he 
the rout of the enemy and the organization of the pur- 
suit. To this end;: all the disposable, artillery and in- 
fantry are brought intoS action. These arms should 
develop the full force of their fire, and seek ,to- gain 
ground upon the enemy’s fianks. : , , . ^ 

Finally, the cavalry, accompanied by its batterieSj 
should make dispositions to bear down upon the beaten 
ariiiy’s lines of retreat.. . :i ; ; 

. This development, of a premeditated battle applies 
more especially to the offensive, Upon the defensive, 
the succession of efforts presents another character, of 
which a sufficient idea has been given by the normal 
type of defensive combat already described. 
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PURSUITS. 

§ I. — GENERAL PRINCIPLES, 


I. — Definitions. 

There are two kinds of pursuits: one of a still intact 
army that voluntarily retires; the other of vanquished 
troops which execute a forced retreat. 

In the former case, the assailant manoeuvres, and re- 
doubles his offensive energy; in the second, he hurls 
his forces forward and completes the destruction of the 
enemy. 

In reality it is the second case only which permits the 
execution of that impassioned offensive act called pur- 
suit. 

In the first instance it is a question simply of obliging 
the enemy to accelerate his retreat. The latter now 
finds himself in a situation, which, without being 
entirely compromised, offers him but meagre chances of 
success. He is constrained to fall back upon his depots, 
or upon his base perhaps, in order to avoid t^ing cut 
off, to reform his forces, or, it may be, to re-possess him- 
self of a necessary 

It is usually by manoeuvring upon the flanks of such 
an adversary that the army of the offensive endeavors to 
render his situation critical— a species of operations that 
in former times was presented quite frequently, and of 
which the wars of the First Empire offer remarkable 
examples. 
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In 1810 Massena having failed in his attempt to force 
Wellington’s front at Busaco, turned it by- way of 
Boialva and obliged his antagonist to continue his 

retreat upon Torres Vedras. 

In 1813, the Allies, in the same way,^ manceiivred 
upon Napoleon’s rear to compel him to quit Dresden. 

In such cases, the enemy is followed rather than pur- 
sued; and it is probable that in the future, operations of 
this character will become rarer. The present range of 
. military arms permits an army to reach its adversary 
more readily than formerly, and to force him to stand 
for battle under penalty of seeing his troops demoralized 
by the simple effects of retreat— fatigues and losses of 
all kinds. He will, therefore,, almost always be brought 
to an engagement, to that decisive act which provides a 
solution for all the perplexities of the situation. We 
are thus led back to a real case of pursuit— that of a 
beaten army. 

One might almost conclude from this, that the pur- 
suit is but the continuance of the offensive against the 
defeated force. 

Everything tends to induce the belief that immediate 
pursuits, succeeding the last act of battle, will hence- 
forth be more difficult of execution than has been the 
case heretofore. _ • , . . 

The development of battle fronts, the impossibility of 

correctly estimating the various incidents of the strug- 
gle, the facility which the means of action at disposal 
to-day afford for prolonging the combat until night,- the 
difficulty experienced by, the coramander-in-chief in im- 
mediately grasping all the, results of a contest, and in 
keeping in hand fresh troops for the opportune mo* 
merit, are so many obstacles in the way of immediate 
pursuits. 

From all these circumstances, it often happens that a 
sort of uncertainty follows a day of battle, a forced stop- 
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page of hostilities, consequently a respite by which the 
vanquished profits to withdraw his forces and steal 
away. This is what happened after the great battles of 
1866 and 1870. 

It is none the less true, however, that the pursuit 
should be undertaken at the very earliest* possible 
moment, generally on the evening after the battle or on 
the next day. 

The theories put forth on this subject by the Prus- 
sians since the war of 1870 should not then be unquali- 
fiedly adopted. It is to be observed, indeed, that the 
pursuits executed by the German armies in the last two 
wars were al.most resultless. But this gives no warrant 
to conclude with Von der Goltz that such must almost 
always be the case. 

Under Frederick, the Prussian pursuits, like those of 
1866 and 1870, were circumspect and measured. Those 
of Bliicher were as energetic as ours in 1806 and 1809. 
The Russians, in 1870, pursued the Turks in the valley 
of the Mari tza in the midst of obstacles of all kinds, 
with a vigor which shows that pursuits may to-day be 
as rapid, and as fertile in trophies, as in the Napoleonic 
epoch. 

This will come to pass whenever the commander is 
impetuous, determined, alert, animated by the sacred 
fire of battle, constantly inflamed, and possesses the 
power to communicate to his subordinates the passion 
wdiich sways him and urges him on. Witness Napoleon 
in -1806, Bliicher in 1815, Gourko in 1878. 

It will still be possible then for a victorious army to 
begin the pursuit on the day following the combat, pro- 
vided the general-in-chief is able to gain in time the in- 
formation necessary to form a correct judgment of the 
situation. He should therefore take suitable measures 
to secure this result. Now, by leaving, when he goes 
elsewhere, a staff-officer at the point selected as his own 
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station during tlie action, and requiring the chiefs of the 
grand units to send in frequent reports of the course of 
affairs, the commander-in-chief will generally he able to 
keep himself well informed. One means of supplement- 
ing this information, and whose adoption ought almost to 
be a matter of compulsion to-day, is to send confidential 
officers to each corps commander during the combat 
Lastly, if the troops occupying advanced positions and 
the cavalry divisions manoeuvring upon the flanks throw 
forward betimes, and without waiting for orders, patrols 
to pick up and maintain connection with the enemy, it 
is not doubtful that the commander will be kept con- 
stantly acquainted with the features of the struggle. 

The contact established with the opposing forces 
tends to loosen as the action draws to a close and the 
vanquished army begins to relinquish its position. If, 
instead of this, it is maintained with that ardent, tena- 
cious, passionate determination which should always 
animate the victor, there is no doubt that the pursuit 
may be immediate. 

H.— Aim of Pursuits. 

The aim of the pursuit is to complete the success and 
render it fruitful. If the strife has abated the courage 
of the foe, weakened him physically, and diminished his 
moral force, the pursuit should have the efiect of consum- 
mating h is destruction. It is the means of reaching results 
more important than can be gained by the combat itself; 
and well directed, it may, after a greater or less delay, 
bring the war to a close, as was seen in 1806 after Jena, 
and in 1878 after Sophia and Shipka. 

in.— Direction of Pursuits. 

In seeking the proper direction to be given pursuits, 
we learn from history that there is only one practical 
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method— to find out the points that the enemy has an 
interest in gaining. 

These once determined, all practicable measures 
should be adopted to anticipate him there. It is no 
longer a question, as in strategic marches, of threatmi- 
ing his communications, „ but indeed of occupying 
them before him. The dispositions to this end vary 
according to circumstances. Generally, if the cavalry 
can maintain the contact 'and relentlessly harass the 
enemy, the victor will be able to accomplish his object 
Yet great results will be attained only by launching the 
entire army upon the traces of the vanquished forces. 
It is necessary therefore that it should be absolutely 
free in its action at the earliest possible moment, 
that it should have no other important objective to 
gain, no secondary operation to execute on the flanks. 

This granted, the principle which should serve as a 
basis for the measures to be prescribed is supplied by 
experience.' Efforts are made to extend beyond the 
flanks of the adversary and forestall him at the defiles 
he must necessarily pass. 

The line of retreat being indicated, the difficult pas- 
sages where the march may be impeded become known, 
and the pursuing army will choose the shortest road by 
which to urge on 4ts columns there. 

This is, so to speak, the sole rule by which pursuits 
should be governed. History attests its application in 
all highly successful operations of this character. 

1ST. — PURSUIT OF THF FRENCH ARMY BY KUTIJZOFF IN l8l2. 

In this year, after the action at Malo-Jaroslavitz, Na- 
poleon was not in condition to determine whether he 
would be able to again attack the Russian army which 
he had just beaten fand, believing the Kaluga road closed, 
headed toward Mojaisk {See Plate XXITT). Upon arriv- 
ing at this point he counted upon starting afresh for 
Smolensk. 
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Kntiizoflf, on his part, had awaited our onset for two 
days. Seeing us take the road for Mojaisk, he refrained 
from following. Knowing that large supplies of provis- 
ions had been collected at Smolensk, he concluded that 
this must necessarily be a point of passage, and there- 
fore resolved to anticipate Napoleon here. For the pur- 
pose of harassing the latter and hainpering his inarch, 
he let loose upon his flanks and rear the Platoff Cossacks, 
supporting them by the Miloradovich Corps. Then 
forming the remainder of his army into two columns, 
he directed one, by way of Medyn, upon Viasma, the 
other, via Juchnov and Jelna, upon Krasnoi, thus fol- 
lowing the chord of the arc described by his adversary. 
As a result, our long column was cut, once at Viasma 
and a second time at Krasnoi, and it was miraculous in- 
deed that it succeeded in crossing the Beresina. * 

The direction of pursuits is not always so easy to dis- 
cern as in this instance. Instead of taking an exterior 
line of retreat and exposing a flank to attack, the beaten 
army usually selects the shortest route. It may also 
happen that there is but one direction open for both 
pursuer and pursued. In this case, a light coliinm will 
be charged with the duty of continually operating 
against the flank of the retreating army, while the prin- 
cipal masses assail its rear-guards and endeavor to re- 
tard their progress. Pursuing troops find themselves 
thus under the necessity of making forced marches. 

2ni3. — PURSUIT OP THU ARMY OF TUF NORTH AFTER THE BATTUE 
OF ST.-QUENTIN. 

After this action, General Von Goben, concluding 
that General Faidherbe’s army had retired upon the 
places of the North by the most direct routes, on the 
night of the 19th gave orders for the pursuit in the fol- 
lowing terms; — 


* General Pierrou. 
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“It remains for ns now to profit from tliis victory; 
to-morrow we shall move forward to complete the defeat 

of the enemy. , ru t. i 

“The Army of the North seems to have fallen back 

partly on Cambray partly on Guise. It is essential for 

us to overtake it before it reaches its line of fortified 

^ “To this end it is indispensably necessary that the 
troops should to’-morrow make a march of five miles ” 
[about 23 English miles]. “The infantry wilV so far 

as possible, transport their knapsacks by wagon. 

This pursuit, which lasted only 48 hours, did not pre- 
vent the escape of our army. 

2^0. puRsui'r or MAcnoNArn by bbucher in 1813. 

There are several means of doubling die rate of 
march. ■ That adopted by Blucher after his defeat of 
MacDonald on the Katzbach, in 1813, is particularly 
worthy of notice. Here are his instructions for the 

march: — n 

“August 18, 1813. 

“ Each corps will utilize several' roads, in order to fa- 
cilitate the movement. 

“The march will be commenced at 5 o’clock every 
morning and continued until n. The principal halt 
will then be made; men and animals will take food at 
this time At 3 P. M. the march will be resumed, and 
kept up until 7 or 8. The advanced-guards are held re- 
sponsible that the enemy is not lost sight of. ^They will 
avail themselves of the evening to cook their food. 1 he 
engineer companies will march at the head of the col- 
umns. Each corps will detach light troops to operate 
upon the enemy’s rear, with a view to cutting 
turbing his communications. The general-in-cliief wi 1 
hold himself with the' column under General Yor k.’’ 

AIHkodes de Guerre. 
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A similar method was sometimes employed in Africa, 
especially by General Yusuf, in pursuing- the insurgents 
with troops of all arms during the hot season. • 

The march was thus regulated; Reveille at i A. M. 
Departure at 2 A. m. March until 9 A. M., with hourly 
rests of five minutes. Halt at 9 A. M. ; establishment of 
camp; soup. Tattoo at 10 A. M. Reveille at 3 p. m. ; 
coffee. Departure at 4 p. M. Arrival at camp at 8 p. M. ; 
soup. Tattoo at 9 p. M. . 

Our troops marched three consecutive days under 
these conditions, the time of actual daily travel being ii 
hours, in which they covered from 25 to 27 miles. On 
the fourth day they rested. 

In 1813 Bliicher made several consecutive marches of 
from 23^ to 25 miles, the time occupied being ten 
hours. 

Notwithstanding these principles and the facts that 
give them sanction, it may happen that in case of ex- 
centric or divergent retreats, the victor, even while 
maintaining contact, will sometimes find himself em- 
barrassed to discern the proper direction to be taken. 

4TH. — pursuit op marshal MACMAHON in 1870. 

After the battle of Froschwiller, the commander-in- 
chief of the III. German Army observed that the debris 
of our army followed the Bitche road, and that the Les- 
part Division took position to the north of it, in order 
to arrest the pursuit. He at once came to the conclu- 
sion that MacMahon, considering the forces composing 
the Army of Metz as his supports, was moving towards 
them. It was not until the next day, the 7th, that our 
masses were descried toward Sarrebourg. It became 
necessary, therefore, to direct the pursuit upon Saverne. 
But a simple demonstration on the part of our artillery 
and infantry before Sarrebourg, on the Bouxwiller road, 
sufficed to bring the 4th Cavalry Division to a stand. 
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and to cause it finally to retire. night march exe^ 
cnted in consequence of this collision, put the van' 
quished forces out of reach of the victors. 


5 th.— PURSUIT AMKR THR CAPTURE OP ORLEANS IN 1870. 

After the second battle of Orleans, the Germans had 
still greater difficulty in discovering the right direction 
to be given the pursuit. 

General d’Aurelle had ordered a divergent retreat 
upon Vierzon and Gien. General Clianzy, on his part, 
had resolved to march to the Loir with the i6th and 
17th Corps, to which the 21st was soon added. 

As a result, during the days following the re-occupa- 
tion of Orleans, the German scouts came across isolated 
parties from all our corps, to the east toward Gien, to 
the south in the direction of Vierzon, and westward to- 
ward Beaugency. 

Chanzy’s army was already on the Loir before our 
enemies found it possible to think of pursuit; and it 
was only by the vigor of our resistance at the approaches 
to Venddme that they were certified of the course taken 
by our principal masses. 


IV.— Composition of the Columns, 


Vo-day, as formerly, the cavalry is always the first in- 
strument of pursuit. But so long as the beaten army is 
able to place a few guns in line and support them by a 
weak body of infantry, it will be able to stand oflF the 
hostile squadrons. 

It is essential, then, that the pursuing cavalry be 
strengthened by a complementary arm. This arm is 
plainly indicated. The artillery by itself can produce 
great demoralization among the forces in retreat, and it 
enables the mounted troops to act with greater audacity. 
Its projectiles penetrate the disordered columns, worn out 
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by tlie efforts of tlie preceding days, disperse tliem with 
little or no opposition, and throw them into still greater 
confusion; diiring the passage of defiles, its blows en- 
able important captures to be made; at night, its fire 
prevents the enemy from finding rest in his bivouacs, 
exhausts his last strength, and completes his defeat; on 
the next day the number of stragglers augments, and 
the sagging energy of the pursued contributes to render 
the trophies more numerous and to facilitate the taking 
of prisoners. 

The terrifying effects produced by the German artil- 
lery in the ranks of our unfortunate troops that were 
crossing the Meuse bridge in disorder on the morning 
of September i, 1870, will remain as a woful example 
of the power of this arm in pursuits. 

The batteries thus joined to the mounted force have 
very seldom anything to fear from the artillery and 
cavalry of the adversary. These two arms have, with 
the pursuer, great freedom of movement, the power to 
take the initiative, and, in almost all cases, the choice 
of positions; while with the army in retreat they are 
often unable to remain in rear or on the flanks for its 
protection. This army, indeed, is compelled to send 
its squadrons in advance whenever defiles are encount- 
ered, under penalty of seeing them driven into a 
corner there. 

Finally, in order to give the pursuing cavalry more 
powerful means of action still, it will frequently be 
necessary to add to it detachments of infantry, without 
knapsacks, for the support of the horse- artillery ; also, 
engineer troops to put the difficult points of passage in 
repair, and, if need be, bridge-equipage sections to re- 
store broken bridges and prepare for the crossing of 
rivers. ; 

Generally, the detachments to which the immediate 
pursuit is. intrusted, comprise important ■ masses of 
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cavalry, attended by numerous batteries. They are 
ordinarily supported by an army corps or an infantry 
division, to which a brigade of cavalry is added if 
occasion should require it. ■ 

V.— Execution of Pursuits. 

The first condition of success in pursuits is, as has 
been said, to maintain contact with the enemy. It 
is not always easy to gain touch with him, and to-day, 
perhaps, still less so than formerly; for artillery, sup- 
ported by a weak body of infantry, will always be able 
to afford the main forces time to effect their escape, 
either by a forced march or a change of direction. The 
contact thenceforth -becomes a question of audacity and 
initiative. 

The conduct of Murat’s cavalry in 1806 offers us an 
example in this connection that we should always be 
proud to cite. 

One principle to be observed in the execution of 
pursuits is that the enemy, after his defeat, should be 
relentlessly followed up. In the first place, because his 
morale is staggered, and an unexpected move upon him 
is sometimes sufifieient to produce a panic, and change 
a defeat into a rout. Again, because it is probable that 
in passing from combat t® march formations, the beaten 
army will be unable to prevent a certain amount of con- 
fusion, and the yictor thereby be afforded a favorable 
opportunity to seize its convoys^ make captures, and, in 
fine, realize the very aim of the pursuit 

It may happen, however, that the enemy will be able 
to effect his retreat in good order. This is the case with 
disciplined troops, long acGustoraed to victory, that in 
their turn have been betrayed by the fortune of war. In 
such instances, these forces take up good defensive 
ground, especially upon the approaches to defiles, and 
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Strive to check the pursuer there, in order to give time 
for the baggage, the cavalry, and the artillery to slip 
away. The tactical disposition to adopt against such an 
adversary is to bring a pressure to bear upon his flanks. 
Simple manoeuvres threatening his communications 
often force him to abandon a position and resume his 
rearward march. 

From the moment the pursuit begins, the victor should 
attack hostile groups wherever found, often without 
taking account of their strength, but never neglecting 
to bring into play all the means of action at disposal; 
if the retrograde movement continues, he should en- 
deavor to charge his adversaries and envelop them, and 
to repeat this manoeuvre again and again until they are 
destroyed. 

This ought to be for him an impassioned chase, in 
which all the stragglers should be stopped, disarmed, 
and immediately sent to the rear. 

During pursuits, the sentiments of humanity relax 
their claim. , Pity should be shown the conquered 
only in those cases where a complete surrender is 
made. Under all other circumstances, its exercise is 
contrary, to the aim of war, which is the total destruction 
of the enemy — the only means of obtaining the most 
substantial, durable, and advantageous peace. 

When a beaten army is constrained to evacuate hostile 
territory, popular uprisings, patriotic proclamations, the 
recollection of the exactions and cruelties of the invader, 
and the excitations of fanaticism, are so many elements 
contributing to the success of pursuits. 

Improvised partisan troops may also be utilized to 
advantage in such cases. 

The first concern of the pursued force is to put the 
enemy on a false scent. A frequently employed means 
to this end consists in executing a sort of counter-oiffen- 
sive in a direction different from the general line of re- 
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treat, ^ sucli a strong position being taken np as shall as- 
sure the checking of the enemy until nightfall. 

In this case, the assailant should always push forward 
detachments against the retiring columns, and seek by 
turning movements to break the force of the new resist- 
ance by which the enemy endeavors to temporarily bar 
Ills advance. ■ ' 

If the pursuer can be led to follow a wrong course for 
several hours, this will suffice to give the retreating 
army a good start In its- distress, sudh aii army has 
recourse, morepyer, tp all sorts of stratagems to enable 
it to steal away ' from the advefsafy. It often happens 
that with this in view it sends back to 

announce to the pursuers the conclusion of an armistice. 
Under these circumstances the assailants should always 
disregard' such declarations, breaking off their fire and 
tlieir pursuit' only upon', the order of tlieir chief. 

Exceptional circumstances may, however, be pre- 
sented in the field, which necessitate a setting aside of 
these principles ; — ^wheii, for example, it is a question of 
securing some immediate advantage, such as the posses- 
sion bf a’ bridge over a stream, the deli vering up by the 
eneniy of a fortified place, the occupation of dn important 
strategic 'point, ' etc.' ' cases rarely occur, but if 

they are of sufficient importance to the pursuing army, 
the chiefs of the grand units charged with the pursuit 
should be given full authority to conclude all necessary 
arrangements of this character. 

In order to fully seize the application of the tactical 
principles relative to pursuits, it is essential to follow 
one of these operations in detail. 

On this subject much interesting instruction is pre- 
sented by the last campaign of the Russians against the 
Turks. 
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§ 2. —PURSUIT OF THE TURKISH ARMY BY GOURKO, 
IN 1878. 

I —Positions of the Armies. 

After the taking of Sophia, January 4, 1878, and 
Shipka Pass on the 9th of the same month, the Russian 
army, now master of the Balkans, had only to pursue 
the Turks, the line of march being upon the hostile 
capital by way of Adrianople. 

Positions of the Russiaii l^y—The Russian forces at 
this time were quite widely distoributed, 

The Army of the Balkans, developed upon a front of 
about 87 miles, from Sophia to iCazanli was formed 
into four masses : — ^ . \ 

ist. — Thai of the rights Constituting a real army in 
itself, under orders of Gendi|il Gourko, aid-de-camp, 
■comprised 83 battalions, 88 squadrons, 14 sotnias,* and 
194 guns. , 

2nd, — That of the center^, of vf\nch the Grand Duke 
Nicholas (commander-in-chief of the armies of ppera- 
tioii) took personal direction on January ig, had a 
strength of 52 battalions, 12 squadrons, and 1 16 guns. 
This force was divided into two groups of two divisions 
each, one of the groups constituting the adyanced-guard, 
the other the principal body, 

3rd, — That of the under General Radetsky, who 
had recently triumphed at Shipka, was composed of 2r 
battalions, 8 sotnias, and 96 guns. 

4th. — That of the extreme left was a special flank de- 
tachment commanded by General Dellingshauseii, 24 
battalions and 96 pieces strong. 

To the north of the Balkans was the Army of the 

* The sotnia is the Cossack squadron. It has the same effective, 
about 150 sabres, as the squadron of regular cavalry. 
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Loniy under command of the Czarowitz, consisting of 69 
battalions, 64 squadrons, and 216 pieces of artillery. 

Lastly, there was the Dobrudja Corps. 

Viewed with reference to the Turkish lines of retreat, 
the left of these masses was 87 and the right 155 miles 
from Adrianople. 

Positions of the Turkish Amy. — The Shipka army, under 
orders of Vessil Pasha, had just capitulated. That of 
Sophia, repulsed by Gourko, was compelled to retreat 
and divide. 

Suleiman Pasha had taken the chief command at a 
critical moment, and recalled to the south of the Bal- 
kans certain troops drawn from the left wing of the 
Lorn force, adding to these, detachments brought for- 
ward from Constantinople and others gathered together 
from various quarters. With the nucleus of an army 
thus formed, he had essayed to defend the passages of 
the Balkans. 

At the time of the capture of Shipka, he was with 
his principal force in the direction of Sophia. 

Upon learning of the fall of the latter place, he con- 
ceived the design of rallying the troops that had been 
engaged in its defense, and retiring by the valley of the 
Maritza upon Adrianople, possession of which he in- 
tended disputing with the enemy by means of the 40,- 
000 or 45,000 men and 140 guns which he counted upon 
bringing together. 

His forces were at the time spread out from Ichtyman 
to Otlukioi and Karlova, upon the southern slopes of 
the Balkans. {See Plate XXIV:) . 

He gave instructions at the outset to the troops issu- 
ing from Sophia to rejoin him by way of Samakov and 
Bania, in the vicinity of Tatar-Bazardjick. Then form- . 
ing two columns, one of 15,000 men, the other of about 
20,000, he directed the first, under command of Fuad 
28 
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Paslia, from Petritcevo upon Tatar-Bazardjick via the 
valley of the Topoluitza. The second column, under his 
own immediate orders, was to march upon Philippopolis 
by the valley of the Fiolza. 

He purposed defending Tatar-Bazardjick, which had 
been prepared for resistance, then Philippopolis, and 
finally Adrianople. 

Movements of the Russian Amy. — Having learned that 
the capture of Shipka had produced a sort of demorali- 
zation in the Turkish ranks, the Russian commander- 
‘ in-chief conceived a plan of operations which' was simple, 
and evidently dictated by circumstances. He resolved 
to allow his adversaries no opportunity to pause, and to 
successively beat all their detachments without giving 
them time to effect a junction. In consequence, on 
January 13, he issued a general order of movement 
which prescribed the following dispositions: — 

Right Column. — General Gourko’s force was to direct 
itself upon Adrianople by way of Philippopolis, extend- 
ing its columns to the south of the Maritza, in the 
direction of Haskioi and Demotika. 

General Kartzoff’s troops, in position upon the north- 
ern debouche of Trojan Pass, were to march upon Philip- 
popolis and Hermanly. They came under Gourko’s 
orders, and were to connect the right and central 
columns. 

Central Column. — The advanced-guard group, com- 
manded by General Skobeleff IL, was to push upon 
Adrianople via Rski-Zagra and Hermanly, throw a force 
to the left for the occupation of Yeni-Zagra, and dis- 
patch upon Suleiman’s line of retreat, as soon as possi- 
ble, a light column formed of a brigade of cavalry, of 
three regiments, under General Stroukoff. 

The special task of this column was to gain posses- 
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sion of Trnova, Hermaiily, and the bridge upon the 
Maritza, at the earliest practicable moment. 

The second group, forming the main body, and com- 
manded by General Ganetsky, was to leave Gabrova 
and follow the preceding in the character of a reserve. 

Left Column. — This column was instructed to make its 
way to Adrianople, via Jamboli and the valley of the 
Tundja, throwing forward a light column composed of 
a cavalry brigade and 8 guns. 

Flank Detachment. — General Dellingshauseii was to pro- 
tect the left flank and rear of the army, and keep it 
connected with the Zimmennann Corps to the east. 

Respecting the entire niovement now developing, the 
question, in brief, was to execute a concentric march 
upon Adrianople, by which the adversary would be an- 
ticipated upon his intended lines of retreat, and at the 
points of which it was important for him to gain pos- 
session. Moreover, dispositions were made to outflank 
him toward the south. 

In reality, on account of the strategic situation, the 
active pursuit was to be undertaken by Gourko’s forces. 

II.~Pursuit of the Turkish Army. . 

Without awaiting orders from the Grand Duke, 
Gourko took up the trail of the enemy. 

After the capture and occupation of Sophia on Janu- 
ary 4, he was obliged to allow his troops a day’s rest; 
but he immediately launched his squadrons on the track 
of the Turks, and on his 6th put the main forces under 
way. 

He possessed at the tiide but scant information con- 
cerning the enemy. He knew that the defenders of 
Sophia had retired in disorder in the direction of Rado- 
mir; that numerous columns were on the retreat from 
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Petri tcevo and Otlukioi toward the Maritza; that the 
road from Sophia to Bazardjick, via Ichtyinan and Tra- 
jan’s Gate, was strongly occupied; and, lastly, that the 
position at Kapoiidjik, which commanded the just- 
mentioned point of passage, was defensively organized, 
and well equipped with troops. 

His leading thought was to maintain the separation 
existing between the two Turkish groups, which were 
on opposite sides of the Maritza; then to force the pas- 
sage at Kapoudjik, and forestall the adversary upon his 
line of retreat, either at Bazardjick or Philippopolis. 

To this end he made the following division of his 
forces : — 

ist. On the rights General Wilhelminoff, with a col- 
umn 8 battalions, 12 sotnias, and 14 pieces strong, was 
to march upon Sainakov, prevent the junction of the 
remnants of the Sophia army with the masses in move- 
ment toward the north, and then gain Tatar-Bazardjick 
OT'd Bania, 

2nd. In the centre^ General Schouvaloff, with the 
principal column, which counted a strength of 30 bat- 
talions, 12 squadrons, and 66 pieces, was to concentrate 
at Vakarel on the nth, and march upon Tatar-Bazard- 
jick, by Ichtyinan, capturing the position at Kapoudjik 
on the way. {See Plate XXIV.') 

General Schilder-Schuldner, with 6 battalions and 8 
guns, was to turn this position by the north, and second 
Schouvaloff ’s movement. 

3rd. On the lefi General Kriidener pushed forward, 
with 24 battalions, 24 squadrons, and 58 guns, upon 
Otlukioi, in order to descend thence to the Maritza, and 
endeavor to intercept the retreat of the defenders of Ka- 
poudjik in the direction of Bazardjick. 

The cavalry, with a strength of 44 squadrons and 20 
guns, was to concur in the execution of the plans of the 
Kriidener column by debouching as soon as possible into 
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the valley of the Maritza, and outstripping the enemy 
toward Philippopolis. 

A group of 73^ battalions, 3 sotnias, and la guns was 
sent to the left to reinforce General KartzofF. 

Lastly, a small occupation force was left at Sophia to 
guard the army’s rear. 

The operation began on January 6 by a movement 
from the right through a country difficult of access. 

On the 9th a body of about 15,000 Turks, formed of 
the defenders of Araba-Konak and Sophia, on the 
march to Bania with 18 guns, was encountered at Kal- 
kova by General Wilhelminoff, who at once attacked, 
despite his numerical inferiority. 

After a brief engagement, which was commenced 
rather late, the enemy officially notified the Russian 
general that an armistice had just been concluded be- 
tween the belligerents. Two pashas who came before 
him comnniiiicated telegraphic news from Constanti- 
nople to this effect, and requested a cessation of the 
firing. 

In the face of such formal evidence, presented by per- 
sonages so high in rank, Wilhelminoff broke off the 
action and sent word to Gourko. 

The Turkish general had indeed solicited an armis- 
tice of the Grand Duke Nicholas; but that was all. 

General Gourko then, on the iith, ordered the con- 
test to be resumed, but not until the turning movement 
executed by way of Bania by a detachment from Schou- 
valoff’s column should begin to make itself felt. 

Two days were thus lost, and although Turks and 
Russians remained in view of each other upon opposite 
sides of the Isker, wheri on the lath the latter attempted 
to renew the combat, they discovered that the main 
forces of the enemy had decamped, leaving only a weak 
rear- guard in position. 

Wilhelminoff forthwith pushed forward upon Bania, 
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whicli was reached the same day, but was unable, to 
accoinplisli anything here further than to join with the 
detachment whose co-operation had been announced to 
him. 

On the 13th, he continued the pursuit upon Tatar- 
Bazardjick. 

Meantime the Schouvaloff column, having reached 
Vakarel and Ichtyman on the iith, had moved upon 
Kapoudjik, and taken possession of the place without 
difficulty. From certain heights, the Turkish troops 
could be seen hastening in good order toward Bazard- 
jick. 

The march of the Russians was at this time retarded 
by the snows, the ice-coated roads, the severe cold, the 
fatigues of the preceding days, and on account of the 
necessity of awaiting the progress of the artillery, which 
advanced with much difficulty. 

Farther to the north the Kriidener column had ex- 
ecuted a similar movement. Reaching Otlukioi on the 
nth, it found this point evacuated by the enemy, on 
whose trail the cavalry was then launched forward. 
But the retreating forces had a long start, and the pur- 
suing squadrons could do nothing save to note the dis- 
appearance of the hostile rear-guards in the valley of 
the Topolnitza, partly toward Bazardjick, partly in the 
direction of Philippopolis. 

On January 13, Gourko effected the concentration of 
his principal masses upon the approaches to Tatar- 
Bazardjick. 

In reality these first operations proved almost barren 
of results. The two Turkish groups that had fled before 
the Russian array had succeeded in uniting. 

The parleys of the loth and nth had permitted them 
to gain a good lead, so that the pursuers were able to 
take only 200 prisoners. 

The latest information was to the effect that Suleiman 
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liad taken command of the Army of Philippopolis, and 
that about 30 battalions were in position 'for the defense 
of Bazardjick, the approaches to which had been in- 
trenched. 

The Russian general, in consequence, made disposi- 
tions to attack the place on the next day. 

But during the night, flames arising in the direction 
of the Turkish lines, announced the departure of the 
enemy. Suleiman had, indeed, resolved upon the 
abandonment of the town upon learning that the Kart- 
zofF column had come down through Trogan Pass, and 
gained the valley of the Fiolza, which led direct . to 
Philippopolis itself. His rear was threatened, and it was 
essential for him to reach the latter place as soon as 
possible. He then distributed his army into two groups. 
One, made up of the most fatigued troops, and held 
under his own orders, was at once headed for Philippo- 
polis; the other, composed of fresh troops from Shumla, 
was placed under command of Fuad Pasha, and given 
the task of covering the retreat. 

These movements were in progress, when, on the 
morning of the 14th, the Schouvaloff column entered 
Bazardjick. Seeing the enemy fleeing on the right 
bank, Gourko immediately threw forward his cavalry 
upon the left bank toward Philippopolis, with instruc- 
tions to reach this city before the Turks. Beyond 
Bazardjick, indeed, were descried two long hostile col- 
umns, which were defiling, one on the plain along the 
Maritza, the other at the base of the foot-hills north ot 
the Rhodope Mountains. 

There was no hope of outstripping the Turkish col- 
umns along their line of retreat except by operating 
upon the left bank of the Maritza. The pursuers imme- 
diately shifted to this side, and the march was resumed. 
At the close of the day, Schouvaloff’ s infantry suc- 
ceeded in gaining Adikioi, an important point upon the 
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Maritza, where the Turks were able to block the way 
and bring their adversary to a halt, covering thus the 
rearward defiling of their forces. But the march of the 
Russians and the occupation of Adikioi were however 
to compel them to suspend their retreat and accept battle. 

At Philippopolis, Gourko had reached quite as satis- 
factory a result. His cavalry had, on the evening of 
the 14th, seized the portion of the place situated on the 
left bank. This force had, it is true, been cannonaded 
from the heights on the opposite bank during the after- 
noon; but the road to Adrianople was none the less cut. 

At this juncture, Suleiman learned that Skobeleff’s 
cavalry had already arrived in the vicinity of Adrianople. 
The door of escape was therefore closed on this side. 

He had at one time the idea of transferring his army 
to this city by rail; but the means of transport were in- 
adequate, and he was obliged to give up the project 
Nothing remained for him but to change the direction 
of his retreat, and take the road leading south toward 
Stanimaki, in the hope of then gaining Demotika, and 
thus covering Constantinople. In case of failure here, 
he thought to retire toward the ^gean Sea. Unfortu- 
nately for him, Gourko was again to render his efforts 
of no avail. 

a the hostile rear-guard within reach, the Rus- 

sian general determined to attack it forthwith. 

SchonvalojHf, master of Adikioi, was to cross to the 
right bank of the Maritza on the morning of the 15th and 
assail the Turks, while Kriidener was to support him on 
the opposite side of the river. WilhelminofT, with the 
other fractions of the army, was also to pass to the right 
bank, and engage upon Schouvaloff’s right, endeavoring 
thus to outflank the Turkish left. 

Fuad Pasha, forced to engage, had taken position be- 
tween Karadermeii, Karatair, and Kadikioi, liis right 
resting on the river, his left on the heights. Mean- 
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while the forces commanded by Suleiman had reached 
the vicinity of Philippopolis upon the right bank. 

As a consequence of these dispositions, a sanguinary 
combat ensued, on the 15th, between the Turkish rear- 
guard and the Schouvaloif column. The latter saw all 
its frontal attempts checked throughout the day, and 
vainly essayed to gain the Turkish left or to overlap it. 

It failed in its enterprise, and was obliged to await 
the concurrence of the Wilhelminoff detachment, which 
did not arrive until evening. In reality, the Russian 
army was thus arrested in its course for a whole day. 

In the evening the Turkish forces again slipped away, 
and resumed the retreat. 

The Cossacks were then assigned to the duty of keep- 
ing touch with the fleeing adversary. 

At Philippopolis, the Russians were also brought to a 
stand. During the entire day Suleiman had kept up a 
discharge of artillery upon the troops visible on the left 
bank. The latter found that the Maritza bridge had 
been destroyed, and were under the necessity of con- 
structing another. 

During this cannonade, the principal Turkish col- 
umns defiled toward the south, and, on the night of the 
15th, Fuad and Suleiman effected a junction, despite 
the efforts of the adversary. 

Gourko had, at this time, an exact knowledge of the 
number of troops at Suleiman’s disposal, and was in- 
formed concerning the new direction of his adversary’s 
march. But he did not know whether the force before 
him constituted Turkey’s sole resource. He did know, 
however, that this army had taken up a strong position 
to the south of Philippopolis, extending from Dermen- 
dere to Markovo, with the mountains at its back, and 
upon undulating ground favorable for defense. It oc- 
cupied a front of about 4 ,% miles, and was able to place 
108 guns in line. 
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The Russian general then divided his forces into two 
fractions, one to attack the enemy in front and hold him 
fast, the other to anticipate him upon his line of retreat, 
and cut him from Stanimaki. 

The latter fraction, formed of light troops, comprised 
the Cavalry Division of the Guard, which on the i6th 
was to cross the Maritzaat Papazli, below Philippopolis, 
and move Upon Stanimaki; and a division of infantry, 
reinforced by a brigade of horse, which had orders to 
take the same direction, and outflank the adversary on 
the risrht. 

o 

These dispositions led to a new battle, which took 
place on the i6th, lasting throughout the day. The 
Turkish force, notwithstanding its numerical inferiority, 
made a stubborn resistance to the pressure of the Rus- 
sians, at one time even assuming the offensive against 
their right, and finally checking their efforts along the 
entire front . 

On the evening of the 1 6th, Suleiman directed a re- 
sumption of the retreat upon Stanimaki. But in at- 
tempting this, his columns encountered, at Karagatch, 
the cavalry brigade which preceded the infantry divis- 
ion delegated to act against their rear. A violent con- 
flict immediately ensued. The Russian horsemen, un- 
able to advance, were obligejd to await the infantry, 
which, although not arriving until night, nevertheless 
renewed the attack. The Turks defended themselves 
with courage, giving up Karagatch only after a bloody 
sAContest''' ■ ■ ■ 

A regiment of Lithuanians, already reduced to 1050 
. men, here sustained a loss amounting in case of the 
ofiBcers to 33 per cent., and to 30 per cent, of the rank 
and file. 

Notwithstanding, the success of the Russians was de- 
cisive. The Turks retired in disorder, leaving 23 guns 
in the hands of the enemy. In decamping^ they set fire 
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to the houses of Karagatch; and General KrasnolF, to 
whom the honor of this victory is clue, finding it impos- 
sible to gain shelter for his men in the midst of burning 
dwellings, was forced to evacuate the place. 

He fell back with his trophies and wounded as far as 
Belenitza to give repose to his troops, much weakened 
by their recent brilliant feat of arms. 

Meanwhile, Suleiman had made his way to Stanimaki 
with about half of, his forces. He had prescribed to 
Fuad to move with, the remainder to Karagatch and de- 
fend the place to the last extremity, in order to cover 
the defiile at Belenitza, and the retrograde march of his 
[Suleiman’s] columns. 

Fuad was in position on the morning of the 17th, 
still ready, after two days of conflict, to meet the as- 
saults of the Russians. It was not until this time that 
Gourko learned that he had had in his front for several 
days the last organized masses of the Turkish army. 
These were making ah attempt to escape toward the 
south. The Russian general did not hesitate, but 
pushed forward all his available cavalry upon the roads 
between Philippopolis, Stanimaki, and Adrianople. 

He then gave orders for the re-occupation of Kara- 
gatch. Despite the exhausted condition of his troops, 
Fuad, with a force of from 15,000 to 20,000 men, re- 
sisted for a portion of the day the 50,000 assailing Rus- 
sians. But as night fell, the latter succeeded in turning 
his position by the commanding heights to the south. . 

Disorder then held dominion in the ranks of the 
Turks. They gave way, and were soon flying to the 
rear in all directions. Numerous bands of fugitives, 
engulfed in the passage at Belenitza, became a prey to 
a withering fire for the space of a half hour. During 
the night the fragments of Fuad’s force dispersed among 
the Rhodope Mountains, leaving in the hands of the 
victor, 47 guns, 2,000 muskets, 16 ammunition wagons, 
and a large amount of war equipage. 
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Fuad’s detacliment now ceased to exist as an organ- 
ized force. 

Tlie next day Gourko gave stimulus to tlie pursuit of 
Suleiman. Twelve squadrons with six guns were dis- 
patched as a flying column upon Stanimaki. They 
found traces of the enemy here, but were unable to close 
with him. It was essential to move eastward and gain 
Ketenlik. The detachment marched during the entire 
day of the i8th, and set out again in the night, after a 
brief pause. On the 19th it continued the pursuit, and 
at Karadjiliar found the artillery that Suleiman had 
abandoned in order to accelerate his flight. Fifty-two 
guns thus fell into the hands of the pursuers; but they 
were obliged to come to a halt for the purpose of giving 
rest to men and horses. 

Moreover the enemy’s trail was lost. Some days 
afterwards, however, it was discovered that he had 
escaped far south with his last tabors,* gaining the 
p® JSgean Sea by way of Mestanly. 

The pursuit was ended, and it was time. The Rus- 
sian troops had been urged to the extteme point of 
endurance, and Gourko, after these fresh exploits, 
recognized the necessity of giving his regiments a four 
days’ repose around Philippopolis. He profited by the 
halt here to rally his troops and establish a small occupy- 
ing force in the place. 

On the 22nd, he resumed the forward movement in 
« three echelons, and still resorting to forced marches to 
prevent the Turks from gathering new means of resist- 
ance at Adrianople, gained this place on January 27. 

. cavalry detachment from the central column had 
ady been in position here for several days. 
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III.— Comments. 

IST.'— RKSXTL'rS. 

The consequences of General Gourko’s opeptions were 
of a decisive character. The army of Suleiman Pasha 
was no more: one part had been completely over- 
thrown, and the other dispersed, and compelled to flee 
beyond the theatre of operations. A hundred* and four- 
teen guns, nearly the entire artillery of this army, had 
been captured; but the adversary had succeeded in tak- 
ing only 3000 prisoners. _ - 

The valley of the Maritza, with all its important cities, 

was in the power of the Russians. 

had been occupied without opposition. 

Finally, the road to Constantinople was open. 

These results had cost the Russians only 1320 men 
killed and wounded. But the number of the missing,' 
in consequence of the cold, fatigues, and sickness, was 
considerable. 

2NI>.— TACTICAL METHODS. 

The pursuit was undertaken against a beaten armp 
but one by no means discouraged, and which was still 
capable of making an energetic resistance, as was 
evinced by the combats of January I 5 ) id, and 17. 

It was effected in conformity with principles, and has 
especially placed in relief certain tactical rules, which 

may be stated thus:-— ’ ^ 

ist. In pursuits, contact should be taken and main- 
tained with the utmost vigor. 

2nd. The pursuit should be incessant and unrelenting. 
3rd. It should alwap be pushed home. 

4th. The pursuing army should endeavor to gain the 

flanks and rear of the adversary. 

5th. If it have at its disposal a short-cut road by 
which he may be forestalled at the points he has an in- 
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terest in gaining, it slionld attempt to bring him to a 
stand by frontal attacks, while light columns work 
around upon his line of retreat. 

It was thus that Gourko anticipated and outflanked 
Suleiman, first at Adikioi and afterwards at Philip- 
popolis. 

6th. — Cavalry should be the prevailing arm in the 
flying columns intrusted with the advance pursuit and 
the duty of keeping up the contact. Horse artillery 
should be joined to it in liberal proportions. An 
infantry grand unit should, whenever possible, 'follow 
and support these columns. 

General Gourko’ s pursuit presents ns with no unfa- 
vorable incident save that respecting the negotiations of 
January 9 on the subject of an armistice which had no 
existence. As to the retrograde movement from Kara- 
gatch to Belenitza by the troops that had fought the 
brilliant night combat of the i6th, it had become a 
necessity. General* Krasnoff, the author of the meas- 
ure, far from receiving blame, as some German writers 
would have it, was mentioned in orders and decorated 
for his able conduct of affairs. 

The most prominent characteristic of these marches, 
battles, and desperate struggles, and the protracted ef- 
forts which they necessitated, is the energy put forth by 
. the Russians. 

For thirteen days, from the 6th to the i8th of Janu- 
■ ary, they marched, without rest, through a difficult 
country, over poor roads, in the midst of snows, during 
severely cold weather. Under these circumstances they 
covered 140 versts [nearly 93 miles] from the 6th to the 
i6th, and engaged in violent combats for three succes- 
sive days. 

The length of daily march was in no sense extraor- 
dinary, but it was not possible to eJcceed this speed on 
account cf the enforced slowness^ oC the artillery^ which 
had tb be. waited' for in nearly every instance* 
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From Philippopolis, Gourko’s army made the march 
to Adrianople in six days, traveling i 8 o versts [about 
120 miles] without pause, or at a mean daily rate of 

20 miles. , _ ^ ^ 

The official report of the general-in-chief did not fail, 
however, to set forth* the rare example of vigor and en- 
durance displayed^ by his troops during the compara- 
tively few days they had taken to annihilate the last 
orcranized forces of the Sultan ,to the south of the , 
Balkans. ' 

The success of Russians was the more remarkable 
as they had 40 ' l( 4 al with an experienced antagonist, 
"^hose energy, and courage had enabled him to resist for 
a- remarkably long time the causes of demoralization at 
work in his ranks, and who had fought to the last ex- 
tremity, despite the crushing numerical superiority of 




RETREATS. 


•GENERAI. PRINCIPLES, 


I.— Definitions. 

Retreats are voluntary or compulsory.,, 

Voluntaiy Retreats. — These result from a strategic situ- 
ation which obliges an army to retire without having 
been beaten, and to abandon its positions, in order to 
take up more advantageous ground in rear. 

. Wellington in i8io, falling back from Viseu to 
Torres Vedras, executed, a voluntary retreat. 

It was the same with Werder in 1871 when he quitted 
his position at Vesoul to take post on the Eisaine. 

Retreats of this character will probably be of rarer 
occurrence henceforth. In presence of a well-organized 
and energetically-led army, it will indeed be difficult 
for the other side to avoid being drawn into action. 
The mobility and range of modern 'artillery will almost 
. always permit the pursuer to reach the retreating col- 
umns. The power of the arms at his disposal will soon 
give such intensity to a combat that the retiring force 
will be obliged to reply, then support the troops thus 
‘ engaged, and finally stand for battle. 

On the next day, if this force abandons the field to 
.'dontiiiue its retreat, the soldiers will believe the move- 
. .i ment the result of defeat; the enemy, on the other 
, hand, will think himself victorious, and will gather all 
the advantages of success. • , , , 
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If instead of resisting an attack of this kind, the re- 
tiring body quickens its march, the effect will be still 
worse, 

A voluntary retreat can then be undertaken only 
when there is certainty of being able to liold the enemy 
at a distance, and of having the requisite time and space 
in which to carry out the design in good order and with- 
out obstacle. 

We are thus led to consider forced retreats as the gen- 
eral case ; voluntary retreats as the exception. 

The tactical principles which apply to these two sorts' 
of movements present, moreover, little sensible differ- 
ence. ■ ' It will consequently be sufficient to study the 
means of executing compulsory retreats. 

Compulsory Retreats. — To successfully retire a beaten 
army, is one of the most difficult operations of war. In 
modern times, the perplexities of the situation have still 
further increased. Existing arms, indeed, more readily 
than was formerly the case, permit the contest to 
be prolonged until the exhaustion of the forces; the 
troops are younger and less hardened to service; the 
masses are more numerous, the impedimenta more un- 
wieldy. 

II. — Execution of Retreats. 

1ST.— ■The moment to begin the retreat. 

The retreat is ordinarily executed after the loss of a 
battle. It should be decided upon at the moment the 
general-in-chief finds himself forced to throw in his last 
reserves. However, if his ranks are not in disorder, if 
the struggle is still indecisive, the day well advanced, 
and succor likely to arrive on the morrow, he should 
not think of resoi'ting to this extremity. This final 
measure should be determined upon only when it be- 
comes clearly impossible to hurry to the combat the 
39 '/ ■ ■ ■ 
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disposable forces in rear, and when there remain to tlie 
commander-in-cbief only the supports necessary to pro- 
tect his withdrawal from the field. He ought in the 
latter case to resolve upon this movement in sufficient 
time to avoid the disorder which usually sets in when 
the of troops is impaired. 

The war of 1870-71 presents a variety of examples in 
this connection. One of the most instructive is given 
us in the closing act of the battle of Coulmiers. 

The moment came when General Von der Tann, 
commander of the I. Bavarian Corps, victorious until 
then, was obliged to resolve upon retreat. 

Captain Hugo Helwig, of his staff, has made known 
the tactical considerations which dictated this decision. 

“Between 3 and 4 o’clock the commander-in-chief 
found himself reduced to the alternative of holding out 
to the last man and the last cartridge in the hope of 
thus prolonging the action until nightfall, or of profit- 
ing from the advantage gained in the right wing, and 
the situation of affairs in the 3rd Brigade, which was 
still intact, to undertake an immediate retreat. 

“The first combination would have led to the com- 
plete exhaustion of the entire force and to enormous 
losses ; and if in the long run it became necessary to 
give way, and if the adversary, as it was proper to sup- 
pose, had fresh reserves at disposal, such a retreat would 
have shattered the tactical bonds of the troops, and the 
movement would Soon have been converted into a rout. 

“The commander-in-chief could not have continued 
his effort here without the certainty of being able to 
bring up reinforcements of such strength that they 
would have been able to recommence the struggle on 
their own part on the following day, 

“The nearest force, was the 22nd Division; but this 
was at Boves, ten hours’ march from the battle-field. 

“The consideration could not be ignored that on the 
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next day tlie enemy would no doubt make assaults with 
forces coming from the south and the east.” 

Retreat imposed itself then as a necessity; and the 
proper time to order it was when no troops remained 
intact but the last reserve. 

■2ND. — KND or rHE COMBAT. 

At the hour of final crisis, the forces, for the purpose 
of retiring from the combat, must pass from the de- 
ployed order to the order in column. This movement 
can not be executed on the battle-field except with the 
greatest dijBBculty. In each engaged unit it is essential 
to rally the skirmishers, the isolated groups,- the ele- 
ments which are commencing to lose their cohesion. 
To effect this, it is necessary to constitute in each regi- 
ment a supporting body. Finally, the divisional artil- 
lery should prepare to make suitable dispositions to en- 
able it to break the force of the enemy’s advance. 

At this critical moment, the latter is unremitting in 
his efforts to move to the front, and the discharges de- 
livered from his side of the field redouble in intensity. 
The masses already rallied will often be exposed awhile 
longer to the murderous effects of this fire. More than 
ever are disorder and the rout that follows it to be 
feared. 

To shake off the enemy’s grasp during a combat is, 
then, one of the most difficult feats of war, and the vio- 
lence of the fire of modern arms increases the danger of 
the situation. If this act is delayed until the beaten 
force gives way of its own accord, its ruin may be the 
consequence. To prevent this, the reserves should be 
called upon to deliver a counter-blow, which will have 
the effect of checking the impetuosity of the adversary. 
Rooking at actual cases of retreats, we observe that the 
generals place the disposable elements of the reserve 
upon the points commanding the debouches^ prepare to 
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sacrifice several regiments of cavalry, and lastly de- 
mand the most energetic efforts on the part of the ar- 
tillery. While upon the latter arm devolves the duty 
of opening the battle, it will also be more than ever 
necessary for it to develop great resistant strength at the 
end of the action, for the purpose of assisting the main 
forces in slipping away. 

All the available guns, then, concert with the en- 
gaged reserves. 

The combat seems to be stimulated anew, as upon the 
arrival of fresh ti'oops. 

The artillery, which is supported by the infantry 
units remaining the most compact, becomes at this 
juncture the principal arm. 

To be convinced of this, we have only to refer to the 
battles of Sadowa and St- Pri vat. 

On July 3, 1866, an Austrian battery of more than 
100 pieces remained in position upon the heights on the 
right bank of the Elbe, carrying tenacity and devotion 
'even to the point of sacrificing its guns, in order to 
check the enemy and permit the beaten army to escape 
■by the passages of this river. 

Near the close of the battle of St -Pri vat, when the 
6th Corps, overpowered, fell back toward the wood of 
Saulny, the Germans would have been able to inflict a 
disaster upon ns, had they not been held at bay by the 
108 pieces of artillery which, under the protection of 
the Picard Division, had taken station between Marengo 
Farm and Amanvillers Quarry. 

The artillery ought, then, after the retreat has begun, 
to hold out to the last extremity, so as to assure the 
safety of the army. 

While the batteries and the reserves are making a last 
effort, it is indispensably necessary to accelerate, by all 
possible means, the evacuation of the position. . 

Experience has demoiistrated that a retiring army 
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sliouM at such a time make use of all disposable issues 
from the field; and multiply its columns, to enable it, to 
get its troops out of the way with the utmost speed; and 
that diverging roads are often utilized at the comnience- 
ineiit of such a movement. These courses are aban- 
doned later for others which converge toward the places 
of assembly. 

It is then useful to send out staffiofficers upon the 
different roads to guide the various bodies, and to pre- 
vent them, in changing the directions of their march^ 
from occasioning a blocking up of the way — a situation 
full of peril for such an army. 

. Finally, the time arrives when the reserves them- 
selves are to retire. It is now that the leaders have 
need of all their coolness, and that the troops should 
display exceptional steadiness in order to form into 
echelons designed to hold the adversary off, without 
compromising the retiring bodies. Here again th^ 
artillery exercises a preponderating influence. 

3RX).— MEANS OE SCREENING THE RETREAT. 

We see from the preceding that the best way to com- 
mence a retreat under the fire of the enemy, is to seek 
to prolong , the action until nightfall by all available 
means. The rearward movement may then in many 
cases be disguised. If it is possible for the rear-guards 
to raaintaiu themselves upon the field of combat or upon 
a position in the vicinity bn the following morning, and 
if the cavalry force instructed to keep the bivouac fires 
burning until day, is able to carry out its task and then 
slip away, there will be almost absolute certainty of de- 
ceiving the enemy and of getting off to a suffieient dis- 
tance to prevent him from again picking up contact. 

With modern arms and proper supplies of ammuni- 
tion, a force should succeed in protracting a contest and 
keeping the adversary at a distance. But there is never 
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certainty of being able to continue an action until niglit. 
And, as bas been said, a struggle maintained to the 
point of complete exhaustion of its forces, always ex- 
poses the beaten army to disaster. 

The retreat of MacMahon’s corps, on August 6, 1870, 
after a glorious resistance pushed to the utmost limit, 
is an instance of this. 

After the battle of La Rothi^re, Napoleon screened his 
retreat by stationing Marmont’s corps in a combat posi- 
tion upon the flank of the direction taken up by the 
other forcCvS. This position covered, moreover, his pas- 
sage of the defile formed by the Lesmoiit bridge, lead- 
ing across the Aube. The operation was completely 
successful.'*' 

From this example may be drawn the following con- 
clusions:— 

1st. An intact force is always necessary in order to 
cover a retreat. 

2nd. A retiring army which has defiles to cross., should 
establish its rear-guards in a position threatening the 
enemy's flank. 

These form then an offensive crotchet upon the adver- 
sary’s line of pursuit, and oblige him to attack, conse- 
quently to abate his speed, under penalty of being 
assailed ill a disadvantageous situation. 

Again, an army may be forced to beat a retreat after 
prolonged contact with the enemy, during which has 
taken place a series of combats that has weakened its 
troops, and while it is still iii presence of the outposts 
of the opposing army. 

History informs us that the means most frequently 
adopted in this case to cover the retreat, is to make a 
forward thrust upon the enemy and then hasten the 
columns to the rear behind a screen of cavalry, leaving 


* General Pierron, MHhodes de Guerre. 
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in position rear-guards supported by a strong force of 
artillery, 

Massena employed this manoeuvre in i8ii in front of 
Wellington; and Clianzy repeated it more than once in 
1870. 

4TH.— birection or Rn'fRnArs. • 

After retreat has been resolved upon, it is essential to 
determine its direction — a question that must nearly al- 
ways be settled in the midst of the most critical circum- 
stances. 

Experience has proved that there is one general rule 
to be followed in such a case: — 

An army should ahmys retire upon its supports. 

This principle was expounded in a remarkable man- 
ner by Napoleon on many different occasions, notably 
ill 1808. 

The Dupont Division had just capitulated at Bayleii. 
The situation of our troops in Spain seemed compro- 
mised; and King Joseph believed it necessary to evacuate 
Madrid and retire to the Ebro. This was, indeed, to 
retreat upon the reinforcements which were arriving 
from France. But after reaching the Ebro he conceived 
the idea of assembling all his forces (by which he hoped 
to form an army of 50,000 men), abandoning his com- 
munications with France, and making movements to 
the various points where the enemy might show him- 
self or where provisions were to be obtained. 

He submitted his project to Napoleon, who thus re- 
plied: — • 

“ Chaeons-sur-Marne, September's, 1808. 

“ The preservation of the line of operations is imper- 
ative in order to hold connection with a depot — the 
place of rendezvous, the magazine of supply, and the 
point where prisoners and the wounded and sick may 
be sent. 

“ To shut one’s self up in the interior of Spain at this 
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time, without an organized centre or well supplied mag- 
azine, exposed to the risk of having the enemy’s armies 
on the flanks and rear, is to be guilty of a folly unexam- 
pled in the history of the world. . 

“ * * * * Those who venture to advise such a meas- 
ure would-be found the first to lose their senses when 
events had made clear the folly of the operation.” 

It is then upon the point where it may re-form its 
forces, secure new resources, and receive fresh support, 
that an army should retire. 

The support sougdit is not always to be found in the 
direction of the depots, but rather upon points d? ap- 
which are held in communication with them. In 
this case, this support will sometimes be represented by 
another army or a group of armies ; or again, indeed, by 
a fortified place or simply a centre of supplies. 

In 1870, Marshal MacMahon’. natural line of retreat 
after Frosch wilier was upon the Metz army, as that of 
Von der Tann after Coulmiers was toward the army 
investing Paris. The route taken by General Frossard 
tipon Sarreguemines, after Porbach, was excentric, and 
exposed him to serious dangers. His Supports were at 
Metz ; thus he bent his course toward this place, begin- 
ning with August 7. 

Ill any event, one of the essential conditions of re- 
treats is that they must be short, under penalty of ex- 
posing the army to disorders and soon to disorganization. 

5TH.— ORDERS VOR rnn MOVIOMENT. 

When the action has been broken off, and the direc- 
tion of the retreat resolved upon, it remains to carry the 
movement into execution. 

If the withdrawal takes place at the close of a day of 
combat, the arrangements to be made will, of necessity, 
be few in number. They will in most cases be confined 
to a general indication of the directiony and to the des- 
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igiiation of the rallying-point and the troops that are 
to protect the movement. 

It may even happen sometimes that it will be impos- 
sible to do more than merely specify the rallying-points, 
as was the case after Frbsch wilier. 

But if there be time to make the necessary dispositions 
and issue the instructions required by the situation, the 
first care of the general-in-chief will be to determine the 
places at which the enemy may endeavor to anticipate 
him.. It is essential to occupy these coveted points 
before the main forces arrive, especially when they form 
defiles. In this case, the convoys and the cavalry are 
always foremost in effecting a passage. 

Regarding' the other measures to be prescribed in the 
order for the movement, they will ordinarily bear upon 
the following points: — 

ist. The distance in advance to which the trains and 
their escorts are to be sent. 

2iid. Indication of the troops that are to set off first; 
the roads to be followed; the means of keeping up con- 
nection between the various bodies. 

3rd. Designation of the forces that are to cover the 
retreat and to form the rear-guard. 

4th. The detachments to be held upon the flanks, and 
the engineer troops to be assigned to them. 

5th. The service of surveillance respecting the pur- 
suing enemy. 

6th. The parties to be sent ahead to prevent destruc- 
tion of the bridges. 

7th. The route to be followed by the commander-in- 
chief, and the reports to be rendered to him. 

8th. The steps to be taken to insure the protection of 
the railway stations in the rear and the moving back of 
the rolling stock. 

9th. The detached bodies to be drawn in. 

loth. The things to be destroyed, particularly upon 
the rail lines. 
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iitli. The notices to be sent the commanders of towns 
and forces in the vicinity and likewise the officers in 
charge of the etappen service, and the preparations to 
be made for entraining the troops. 

1 3th. The removal of materiel and munitions from 
the depots. 

13th. Lastly, special recommendations, which will 
usually relate to the duty devolving upon the rear-guard, 
to the formations for the march, the discipline and order 
to be maintained in the columns, and the defensive po- 
sitions to be occupied. 

To properly regulate the composition of the rear- 
guard is a matter calling for the exercise of particular 
care. There hardly exist rules on this subject, and yet 
the experience of the last wars seems to make it clear 
that henceforth the strength of rear-guards should be 
increased with respect to the elements of each arm, 
especially the artillery. 

Everything seems to indicate, also, that save where 
there are defiles to be pavssed, important artillery groups 
shotild be left within reach of the supporting troops. 

After Coulmiers, General Vdii der Tanii employed as 
rear-guard more than a quarter of his effective. It 
comprised a brigade of infantry, a brigade of cavalry of 
three regiments, and three batteries of artillery. 

After Villersexel, Genei-ak Von Werder covered His 
march with the half of his forces. 

Sometimes the means of action put at the disposal of 
rear-guards is not sufficient to dull the edge of the pur- 
suit. It is here essential to have recourse to stratagems. 
In this case, ambuscades, skillfully prepared, may 
serve to teach the pursuer a lesson and lead him to mod- 
erate the ardor of his advance. 

Recent experience appears to have demonstrated, 
further, the necessity of each day taking up a strong 
position, if it be possible, and bringing into play there 
all the means of resistance at disposal. 
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The order issued by General Bourbaki on January 
17, 1871, at the time of undertaking his retreat upon 
Besan9on, provided for dispositions which, in this re- 
gard, furnish useful instruction. 

“Headquarters, Aibre, January 17, 1871, 

“To-morrow, in the day-time, and also during the 
night if need be, after the distributions of food and for- 
age have been made and the ammunition has been re- 
plenished, all the convoys and parks will put themselves 
en rotde ; the. bodies will take with them only 

the combat artillery. 

“The convoys and parks should always be held at a 
day’s march to the rear. 

“ During the retreat, the military engineer force will 
march with the rear-guards, for the purpose of effecting 
whatever work of destruction may be necessary. The 
civil engineers will be a day’s march in advance, in 
order to apprise the inhabitants of the approach of the 
various bodies, assemble the resources of the country, 
establish defences, and prepare means of destroying 
masonry work. 

“Corps commanders will give the civil and military 
engineers all instructions necessary to carry out the 
duties assigned them. 

“In the orders for the march issued by the corps 
commanders, should be indicated the number and kind 
of troops which are to constitute the rear- guards ; and 
the departure of the forces should be so regulated that 
all these rear-guards may be set in inarch at the same 
time, 8 o’clock A. M. 

“The general-in-chief expressly recommends that the 
daily positions occupied by the troops be protected by 
defensive works of some strength. 

“The General-in-Chief, 

“Bourbaki.” 
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Ill order the better to seize the applicatidn of these 
rules, and to complete them, let us refer to the details 
of some of the most recent retreats. 

in.— Werder’s Retreat to the Lisaine in 1871. 

When, in January, 1871, Werder learned that a new 
I^rench army had arrived upon the Doiibs, he resolved 
to quit his position at Vesoul for another on the I/isaine, 
which he had already put in a state of defense. 

This was a voluntary retreat, demanded by a state of 
affairs the serious aspect of which was aggravated by 
the unexpected appearance of Bourbaki’s army. 

After a first rencontre at Villersexel, in which his 
efforts were repulsed, Werder drew off to Aillevaiis,' to 
the north of the town, and there awaited our attack. 

Toward ii o’clock, seeing that it did not take place, 
he commenced his retrograde movement. 

Since the previous day, appropriate dispositions had 
been adopted to insure the successful execution of the 
operation. 

The object of the march was to forestall us upon the 
Lisaine. For the purpose of rendering it more rapid, 
Werder had, on the evening of the 9th, sent two squad- 
rons along the roads he intended following, with in- 
structions to see that they remained unobstructed on the 
next day. 

Staff-officers had, on the morning of the loth, been 
dispatched to all the difficult passages, and the points 
where the roads narrowed, to direct the various forces to 
take up the trot and double-time here. 

The troops received orders to march ; the infantry by 
sections, the cavalry by 6’s, and the wagons by 2’s. 

A special detachment, placed under command of Col- 
onel Willisen, and having a strength of 2 battalions, 13 
squadrons, and 2 batteries, was formed, and stationed at 
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L-ure, with instructions to keep touch with the enemy 
and cover the flank. 

Lastly, at the time of the departure of the forces, 
which was effected in the best of order, the 4th Reserve 
Division took post at Athesans, about 4^ .miles from 
Aillevans, to protect the movement. 

Simultaneously, the Combined Brigade and the Baden 
Brigade were dispatched upon Bevenie, and toward the 
road from Lure to Ronchamp. 

Thanks to these dispositions, "the troops were able to 
take their mid-day meal undisturbed, make a march of 
about 12 miles, and reach their assigned cantonments 
unmolested. . 

The 4th Reserve Division, having to move off in turn, 
placed two rear-guards 3 kilometres behind Athesans, at 
Leval and La Vergenne. 

Nothing arose to interrupt this march, and on the fol- 
lowing day, the nth, the XIV. German Corps, estab- 
lished itself upon positions which had been previously 
lined with a formidable artillery by the commander of 
the Belfort siege corps. 

This operation shows us that nearly the same princi- 
ples apply to both voluntary and forced retreats ; 

That in presence of a largely outnumbering adver- 
sary, the rear-guards, should be strongly constituted, 
and prepared to make a prolonged resistance; 

That, finally, the positions which an army seeks to 
occupy in such cases, should be thoroughly organized 
before the arrival of the enemy. 

§ 2.— CHANZV’S RETREAT IN 187O. 

The war of 1870-71 offers us various examples of 
compulsory retreats. One of the most remarkable, oue 
of those which have excited the most attention, and 
which merit the deepest study, was that executed by 
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General Chanzy in December 1870, first from Doigiiy 
to tbe lyoire, then to the Loir, and finally to the Sarthe. 

I.— Eetreat of the 16tli and 17th Corps upon the Josnes- 
Beaugency- Position. 

After the combats of Patay and Boulay, on December 
4, 1870, which were sequels to the battle of Loigny 
(December 2) and the actions at Artenay and Chevilly, 
the 1 6th and 17th Corps, commanded by General 
Ghanzy, found themselves cut off from the rest of the 
army, which, under orders of General d’Aurelle, had 
fallen back upon Orleans, and thence toward Bourges in 
two different directions, the r8th and 20th Corps 
Gien, and the 15th by Salbris. 

The i6tli and 17th Corps had, about noon of the 4th, 
during the struggle against the forces of Frederick 
Charles, received instructions to retreat upon Orleans. 

It. was no longer possible to effect this movement. 

“The only thing that could be done was to get the 
convoys and artillery out of the way as rapidly 

as possible on the road to Beaugency, and endeavor with 
the ist Division of the 16th Corps and whatever portion 
of the 17th could be assembled, to attack the enemy 
upon his left” * 

The result of these dispositions was a first retreat of 
these two corps upon Huisseau, by way of the forest of 
Montpipeau. The ist Division of the i6th Corps cov- 
ered the movement 

The night of the 4th was passed in vain attempts to 
renew communication with General d’Aurelle. At day- 
break, persuaded that all efforts to this end were futile. 
General Chanzy decided to withdraw to the line Josnes- 
Beaugency. 

His order for the retreat prescribed the following 
measures {See Plate XXKyr— 

* Cha.nzj, Second Army of the Loire, 
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“ Prom iiitellig-eiice received to-night, it appears' ad- 
visable to abandon the march upon Orleans and retire 
upon the positions Beaugency, Josnes, and Porges, sup- 
porting the right wing on the Loire and the left on the 
forest of Marchenoir, the issues of which are occupied 
by the troops of the 2 ist Corps. 

“This movement in retreat must be made slowly, so 
as to permit the convoys to precede the army by a dis- 
tance of at least three leagues in the directions which 
the divisions are to follow. The cavalry, connecting 
with the ist Division of the i6tli corps, will retire via 
Coulmiers, Villorceau, Champdry, Bizy, and Viller- 
main, upon Poisly. 

“The ist Division of the i6th Corps, by Grand-I/US, 
Baccon, and Montigny, upon Lorges. 

“The Flanders Division will pursue the same course, 
awaiting before quitting Baccon until the Jaurdgui- 
berry Division has replaced it there. 

“Both the other Divisions of the 17th Corps will di- 
rect themselves from Huisseau upon the chateau of Da 
Touane, Les Chdtres, Cravant, and Ourcelle. 

“The 2d and 3d Divisions of the i6th Corps, after 
having permitted the convoys, parks, and the reserves 
coming from Saint-Ay to defile, will begin the retreat 
upon Beaugency. 

“The divisions will all march in line of battalion 
columns, at deploying distance, with their artillery in 
the intervals, and covered, at least a kilometre in rear, 
by a strong line of skirmishers, who will resist the at- 
tempts of the adversary as long as possible. 

“It is of the greatest importance that each division 
regulate its movements by those of the others, so as to 
insure reciprocal support, and it is equally essential that 
strict order be preserved in the battalions. 

“To-morrow evening, the i6tli and 17th Corps will 
be established upon the following position, faced toward 
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tlie enemy : from Poisly tlirougli Lorges, Ourcelle, and 
Villorceaii, to Beaugency. 

“The headquarters will be at Josnes. 

“ Bach division should hold its convoys and reserves 
at least 3)/^ miles ill rear. 

“The movement will be commenced at 8 A. m., by 
the divisions which are at Huisseau, upon which the 
other divisions will regulate their march. 

“The general commanding the i6th and 17th Corps 
will march from Huisseau upon Touane, Baccon, Cra- 
vant, and Josiies. 

“ Each division commander will send him hourly in- 
telligence of everything that takes place, and during 
the evening will di^spateh to him at Josnes, orderlies 
capable of indicating the location of each of the head- 
quarters. 

“Upon arriving at the assigned positions, the division 
generals will seek the most favorable sites for their bat- 
teries, and will construct epaulements and shelter- 
trenches. As the enemy is to be stopped on this line, 
the troops should not go beyond it in their retreat. 

“Each division general will make such dispositions 
that food and forage may be issued immediately upon 
going into bivouac, care being taken to insure the con- 
tinuance of the supply up to and including the 7th inst. 
The infantry and artillery ammunition will be replen- 
ished.” - 

General Chanzy was forced to limit his rearward 
march to the Josnes-Beaugency position, because “to 
continue the retreat in the condition in which his 
young troops found themselves at the time, in point of 
morale^ as a consequence of the lack of success to which 
they had been obliged to submit since Eoigiiy, would be 
to expose them to a complete scattering, which might 
mean the loss of the greater portion of the army.” 

Moreover, his movement protected the valley of the 
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Loire and covered Tours, then the seat of the Govern- 
ment of National Defense. 

This operation was effected without impediment, the 
enemy not having pursued. 

On the evening of January 5, Chanzy’s forces were in 
position to the east and north of Josnes, from Beaugency 
to Poisly, the line running through Lorges, Ourcelle, 
and Villorceau, and thence to the Loire; but the Barry 
and Maurandy Divisions (2iid and 3rd of the i6th Corps), 
more severely tried and more demoralized than the 
others, pushed on as far as Blois and Mer to refit and 
reorganize. 

In this position the right was covered by a column 
brought forward from Tours to Beaugency by General 
Camd, and the left by the 21st Corps, which, under the 
orders of General Jaur^s, occupied the forest of Marche- 
noir. 

Comments upon this Retreat— The direction of this retreat 
has been described as excentric. It was, however, logical 
and regular. For, once cut off from the rest of the 
army, the two corps confided to General Clianzy had no 
other natural line of retreat than that of Beaugency, a 
point at which they could resume communication with 
the comniander-in-chief by the bridge over the Loire. 
Moreover, by taking this direction they covered Tours, 
from which place supplies and reinforcements were at 
the time drawn. 

The idea of making as short a retreat as possible, with 
a view to avoiding disorder and a scattering of forces, 
was conformable to principles. Lastly, the project of 
appuying upon a defensive position while reforming his 
troops, was equally so. Besides, the situation did not 
admit of any other solution, and the plan resolved on 
appeared to have the advantage of imposing upon the 
enemy — a conjecture justified, indeed, by circumstances. 

■ 30, /.■ 
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The tactical measures decided upon for the march are 
worthy of notice. 

The movement was to be executed by divisions, each 
in line of battalion columns at deploying distance, with 
the artillery in the intervals, and a chain of skirmishers 
a kilometre ill rear. 

This, a formation preparatory to the combat, main- 
tained a remnant of cohesion among the already shaken 
troops. ■ 

Moreover, the ground lent itself to this disposition 
during the period the retreat was to continue. Without 
this, it is not doubtful that the proper plan here would 
have been to employ the regular formation in column, 
with a brigade per corps as rear-guard, each brigade 
having at disposal at least two or three batteries and a 
regiment or a brigade of cavalry, for reconnoitring duty. 

II.— Retreat to the Loir. 

On December 5, 1870, M. Gambetta, Minister of the 
Interior and of War, decided upon converting the army 
hitherto operating under General d’Aurelle, into two 
separate armies. One of these, denominated the ist 
Army of the Loire, and co'mmaded by Bourbaki, was 
composed of 3 corps, the 15th, 18th, and 20th; the other, 
the 2d Army of the Loire, under orders of Chanzy, was 
formed of— 

The i6th Corps (Jaur^guiberry), 

The 17th Corps (De Coloinb, temporarily Gu6pratte), 

The 2ist Corps (Jaur^s). 

The first two corps each contained 3 divisions (vary- 
ing from 12 to 13 battalions, with 3 batteries), a division 
of cavalry, and an artillery reserve consisting of from 8 
to II batteries. 

The 2ist Corps was made up of 4 divisions of infantry 
(each with 2 01- 3 batteries), a division of cavalry, and a 
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reserve forming a special body. These troops were 
commanded almost exclusively by naval officers. 

This army had scarcely two days in which to recuper- 
ate. Commencing with the 7th, it became engaged in 
a series of combats against the detachment under the 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburg, reinforced by the X. 
Prussian Corps, which was moved to the right bank. 
Meanwhile the army of Frederick Charles, in position at 
Orleans, pushed reconnaissances to the south and east. 

These combats were kept up until December 10. 
After four days of conflict, the strength of our forces 
was so seriously impaired that they were unable to 
longer Gontinue in action. 

M. Gambetta arrived at Josnes on December 9, and 
announced that the movement directed against Tours 
by the Germans along the left bank of the Ivoire, and 
the proximity of their heads of column, had decided 
the Government to retire to Bordeaux. 

On account of the condition of Cbanzy’s troops, he 
authorized a falling back to the Doir. 

This must be called then a forced retreat. But in 
order to deceive his adversaries and add to the security 
of his own operations, Chanzy still held his positions on 
the loth, and made an offensive thrust to the front 
against Origny (a village which the Germans had taken 
the day before), recapturing the place. 

On the same day, information was received to the 
effect that the enemy, after seizing the chateau of Gham- 
bord, had moved upon Blois, where the Maurandy and 
Barry Divisions had taken post. The lack of cohesion 
in these units and the progress of the Germans, com- 
promised the 2d Army’s line of retreat upon Tours and 
threatened its rear. 

Chanzy then decided to commence his retrograde 
march toward the Doir and Venddme on the nth. 

This delicate operation called for precaution. It was 
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essential, in tlie first place, to ask in what localities the 
adversary had an interest in anticipating us. Held ofif 
ill front, he might seek to forestall the army upon the 
lyoir by moving to the north of the forest of Marche- 
noir, or might force a passage of the Loire at Blois and 
threaten its right flank. 

To- prepare for these contingencies, the general-in- 
chief directed a brigade, with a section of artillery, 
upon the crossing-points of the Loir in front of the 
forest of Marchenoir, from Lrdteval to Saint-Hilaire. 
It was to defend these points, and observe the roads in 
the direction of Chdteaudun by which hostile parties 
coming from Chartres might be able to disturb the 
army. 

Alt disposable francs-tireurs were dispatched to the 
north of the same fprest, with orders to occupy the vil- 
lages lying upon the borders, and to evacuate them only 
by degrees, or according as the array passed. 

Finally, Blois was to be defended to the last extrem- 
ity. General Chanzy, in this view, sent General Barry 
the following instructions ^ — 

General Chansy to General Barry and the Prefect of 

Blois. 

“JosNES, December 10, 1870. 

‘ ‘ It is of the greatest importance that the enemy, who 
is on the left bank, should be restrained from crossing 
the Loire. According to information this day received 
from Tavers and Mer, he has as yet made no attempt 
to establish a ponton bridge,. . 

“Have the river from Mer to Blois held under sharp 
watch, and keep me accurately informed. It is neces- 
sary that at Blois all attempts to effect a passage be re- 
sisted to the utmost. There was too much haste shown 
in the blowing up of the Blois bridge, since the enemy 
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was not ill siglit. Greater coolness should be exercised 
in dealing with the one at Chanmont, which must not 
be destroyed until it is found to be clearly impossible to 
prevent access of the adversary. 

Signed: “Chanzy.” 

General Chaitzy to General Barry at Blots, . 

“ JoSNES, December lo, 1870. 

“You are to defend Blois to the last extremity. 
Hurry forward ammunition from Tours if your supply 
is insufficient Organize all the forces at your disposal, 
and utilize the defensive works prepared in view of an 
attack upon Blois. Call in the Desmaisons Brigade, 
which belongs to your division. We have held the 
enemy in check for three days, in actions lasting from 
morning till night, and you will be in no danger of 
having to cope with a force of any size; considering the 
troops at your disposal, you will certainly be able to 
prevent a hostile crossing of the river in your front; 
you should still have artillery remaining : make dis- 
position of it and report to me. 

Signed : ‘ ‘ Chahzy. ” 

In a third dispatch, dated the nth, the general-in- 
chief indicated to General Barry, in the following terms, 
the direction in which the latter was to retreat:— 

“Hold- Mdnars as long as possible; do not evacuate 
Blois except as a last resort, and to-morrow night if you 
are constrained to do so. 

“Retire upon Amboise, picking up successively the 
troops in the valley in rear of you; and from Amboise 
direct yourself upon Saint-Calais Chdteau-Renault 
and Montoire . . . . Get under way to-night for Ven- 
ddme all the materiel now at Blois, It is advisable that 
this removal be made as rapidly as practicable. Your 
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mission is of tlie greatest importance. Act then for the 
best, retiring as slowly as possible, and preventing, so 
far as you are able, the passage to the right bank, of the 
hostile force now on the other side of the river.” 

On the morning of the loth, the gravity of the situa- 
tion decided General Chanzy to dispatch to his corps 
commanders orders for the retreat. 

Wishing to veil the movement, he prescribed that at 
daybreak the usual combat positions be occupied, the 
customary reconnaissances undertaken, and all prepara- 
tions made for attack. 

If the enemy did not stir, the operation was to com- 
mence at lo o’clock. 

The general direction was:- — 

Frdteval for the 2ist Corps,- / 

Oucques for the 17th Corps; 

Selommes and Venddme for the i6th Corps. 

Each corps was to push out its convoys in advance 
during the night 

The march was to be executed en echelons^ slowly in 
case the enemy attacked, at a rapid pace if there was 
absolute certainty of escaping such thrusts, but only 
under these circumstances. 

The various corps had their routes marked out, and to 
those of the wings was made over the part of recon- 
noitring toward the enemy with their cavalry. 

Lastly, the right corps (Jaurdguiberry) was to main- 
tain the communications with Blois, and screen the re- 
treat toward the south. 

The movement was then to be effected under cover of 
the forest of Marchenoir (the debouches of which we 
held), and by a rearward change of direction, pivoting 
on the left wing. 

The region to be traversed was open, offering no 
good defensive positions; consequently this march 
across the Beauce plains, under the eyes of the enemy, 
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preseiited the greatest dangers. It was necessary to 
provide against tliein. To this end General Chaiizy 
urgently requested General Bourbaki, then at Bourges, 
to attempt a diversion upon Blois or Vierzon; and to 
Gambetta he several times insisted upon the importance 
of this measure. 

On the nth the retreat commenced. But the dis- 
positions adopted in the morning, led the X. Prussian 
Corps to infer that we were preparing to take the offen- 
sive, and it was not until towards noon that the ad- 
vanced troops of the hostile left wing were certified of 
our departure, These then moved out after ns. A 
brief, unimportant cannonading ensued in the direction 
of Josnes. The adversary, however, made no serious 
effort to pursue. 

The objective points indicated by General Chanzy 
were therefore reached without hindrance. 

On the evening of the iith, the i6th Corps was at 
Seris; the 17th, at Concriers; the 21st, between Borges 
and Concriers. 

The latter corps, forming the pivot, had scarcely 
changed position. 

On the i2th, our forces, likewise without difficulty, 
reached:— 

The i6th Corps, Pontijoux ; the 17th, Villeneuve- 
Frouville; the aist, Vievy de-Ray d. 

They were then in tlie upper part of the Cisse valley, 
upon ground which was only slightly undulating, but 
which nevertheless was susceptible of a good defense. 

The attitude assumed by our troops on account of 
their march dispositions and the directions of the 
general-in-chief, led the Germans to believe that we 
were prepared to resolutely repulse any attempt at 
attack. Hence the feebleness of the pursuit. 

The German official account says, indeed:^ — 

“ From reports received at lieadquarters, and other 
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indications, Prince Frederick Charles became convinced 
in the forenoon that the enemy had abandoned all ideas 
of further offensive efforts, but would defend the occu- 
pied positions with all his available forces. Fhe Prince 
therefore resolved to bring up the III. Corps into the 
foremost fighting line during the next two days (12th 
and 13th),” etc. / 

While aware of the caution of his adversary, Chanzy 
was yet much concerned with reference to Blois, and the 
greater or less security of his right wing and rear that 
would result from the retention or abandonment of this 
place. 

In consequence, at 4:30 P. m, of the lath, he sent the 
following telegram to General Barry;— ■ 

‘‘ HalFtPast Four. 

“I am without news from you since yesterday even- 
ing. Make known to me at once by a telegram toVen- 
ddine, which will be dispatched to me thence by a 
horseman, whatever information you have concerning 
the enemy upon both banks of the hoire; your position, 
just how long you believe you will be able to hold it; 
and your dispositions in case of retreat. To-morrow, 
during the day, the army will be drawn up in front of 
Venddme, and on the other side of the Toir from that 
place to Fr^teval. I remind you that you are to fall 
back upon me when you leave Blois, together with the 
Maurandy troops, by the roads that shall seem to you 
the surest. The longer you hold out at Blois, the better 
will you assure the difBcult movemeiit which we are 
now executing. Give me news of Maurandy and the 
forces under yon.” 

The general-in-chief then issued orders for the inarch 
of the next day, and the occupation of the position at 
Venddme. 

The i6th Corps (Jaureguiberry), intrusted with the 
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defense of tlie left bank, was to take post to the south of 
the city, abreast of Ste. -Anne, supporting its left upon 
La Houzde ravine, and defending the roads in the 
directions of Blois and Chdteau-Renaiilt 
/The 2ist was to march upon Freteval, cross the river, 
and defend the right bank from Mont-Henri to St. -Hi- 
laire, while push ing a detachment upon Cloyes. 

All the convoys were sent on ahead upon the right 
bank. The force of engineers was dispatched to Ven- 
d6me, to prepare the defensive works upon the selected 
positions., 

“The march to-morrow,” said the general order, 
“ will be commenced at 6:30 by the cavalry of the 16th 
Corps, and at 7 by the troops under command of the 
Admiral (Janr^guiberry). The 17th Corps will not 
start until 8 o’clock. The 21st will execute its march 
in such a way as to make it harmonize with the move- 
ments of the detachments on the other side of the forest 

“The divisions which are to cross the Loir will do so 
only after all the wagons following the same route are 
upon the right bank. 

“After having installed his troops, each corps com- 
mander will reconnoitre the defensive positions to be 
occupied, and the sites for the batteries. 

“ Fpaulements will at once be thrown up. 

“Protection of the bridges should be everywhere 
assured,” 

Notwithstanding these remarkable dispositions, dis- 
order began to find its way into the ranks of these 
young troops that had already done much, but whose 
spirits in the end gave way under excessive fatigue, 
privations, extremely severe weather, the continual 
efforts put forth, and the incessant dangers encountered. 

The general-in-chief felt obliged to take notice of 
this growing evil, in an order of the day issued on the 
1 2th, and to renew hi.s injunctions to stamp it out with 
the utinoSt rigor. 
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Wliile tlie army was thus preparing to gain Veiiddme 
and the line of the I^oir, the sinister intelligence reached 
headquarters, toward midnight, that Blois had been 
evacuated, 

General Barry had resolved upon this measure as a 
consequence of the facts that since the iith he had been 
confronted by numerous German parties which his 
troops had been unable to make head against, and that 
Mer had just fallen into the power of the adversary. 
The hostile occupation of this point rendered the posi- 
tion of the French general critical, and threatened his 
line of retreat. Moreover, the left bank of the Loire 
was in the hands of the enemy as far as Cande, almost 
midway to Amboise. There were hence no longer 
means of retiring upon this city. ' Therefore, after 
holding a council of war on the night of the nth, 
General Barry had evacuated Blois on the afternoon of 
the 1 2th, and retired upon St- Ainand. 

This event compromised the security of the Army of 
the Loire. If the enemy, after having possessed him- 
self of Blois, had marched upon Venddme, the right 
wing could have been attacked on the morning of the 
following day, before the various bodies had had time to 
rest and get their ranks in readiness. 

In reality, here is what was taking place in the valley 
of the Loire. 

So long as General Barry held on to Blois, the 
Prussians remained in doubt as to the direction taken 
by our principal forces. 

After our departure from Josnes, the X. Corps had 
indeed advanced upon our traces, but cautiously, 
occupying Sudvres, Mer, and Villexanton, as it went. 

The IX. Corps continued to observe Blois, waiting 
until the situation cleared, especially on the side of 
Tours and Bourges, always supposed to constitute the 
centers of assembly of our levies. 
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It was not until the T3tli- of DeceiiilDer, after beGOiniiig 
convinced of our withdrawal from Blois, that the enemy 
became aware of the general movement of our masses 
in the direction of Venddme. 

So far as General Barry was concerned, he seemed to 
have held out, as ordered, until the last moment, 
threatened as he was by a hostile army corps, and 
already outflanked, on the 12th, to the north and south, 
by forces at Mer and Candd. 

Happil}?, on the evening of the 13th, the 2d Army 
was in position behind the Boir. In its last march it 
had had but one engagement, that at Oucques, which 
was without importance. 

Commeiits upon the Retreat to the Loir.— This movement 
was made by troops that had almost lost cohesion. The 
debris comt across by the Germans upon the roads, the 
abandoned wounded found in the villages, the stragglers 
who allowed themselves to be captured, the disorder 
pointed out by General Chanzy, all showed that dis- 
organization had taken root in our improvised regi- 
ments. 

These facts set in peculiar relief the military qualities 
of the general-in-chief, who, with spirits undashed, pre- 
served his coolness, his energy, his stubbornness, took 
all measures required by the occasion, remained inaccess- 
ible to discouragement, continued to struggle against 
the invasion, set a good example to all, and maintained 
a bearing before his adversaries which deceived them as 
to the real situation of affairs. 

The tactical dispositions adopted at the beginning of 
the operation have already been indicated. It will then 
be sufficient to recapitulate them. 

Those made upon the Roir before the execution of 
the march, were for the purpose of preventing the 
Prussians from forestalling the army upon its line of 
retreat. ■ ■■■■■', , , 
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. The occupation of the villages to the north of the for- 
est of Marchenoir permitted the use of this feature of 
the to mask our movements. 

Again, the maintenance of an imposing force at Blois, 
by assuring the army’s rear, had produced an advan- 
tageous result It had prolonged the uncertainty of the 
Germans respecting the direction of our retreat . 

Coming to the execution, ywe remark the holding of 
the combat positions beyond the front during the fore- 
noon of the nth, which had been the means of conceal- 
ing the retreat from the enemy until mid-day; then the 
echelon disposition for the march, which is the attitude 
of an army in good order and resolved to fight. All 
symptoms of weakness were thus at first disguised. 

The method employed hy the general-in-chief to 
shroud from the enemy the true Hue of retreat of the 
Barry and Maurandy Divisions, is also to he noted. He 
prescribed a retirement toward Amboise, at the outset, 
in order to put the adversary upon a false scent, and 
lead him in a divergent direction, while these bodies, 
turning' aside by the first road, were to move upon ^ 
Chdteaii-Renaalt. 

Lastly, the idea of a diversion made from Bonrges to- 
ward Blois or Orleans, was inspired by an exact concep- 
tion of the strategic situation. It was a combination 
which caused the Germans a certain degree of embar- 
rassment, and placed them between two superior masses, 
one of which, that to the west, was likely to seriously 
threaten their communications, should a reverse over- 
take them. 

We shall see, further on, the results of this operation. 

In concluding the consideration of this retreat, there 
are several defects to be noted in connection with the 
measures of execution. 

At the time when the right of the 2d Army relin- 
quished Mer, it would have been advisable to replace it 
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by a detacbment drawn from tlie divisions cantoned at 
Blois. If this detachment had been made up of troops of 
all arms, it would have been able to observe the enemy 
upon both banks of the Xoire sufficiently long to give 
the principal body time to withdraw, and could then 
have made its own escape by the right bank upon 
Blois. 

It would thus have fulfilled the part of an observation 
force upon the enemy’s flank, and protracted the occu- 
pation of an important point of passage. It would, 
•moreover, have advised the force at Blois of the progress 
of the Prussians from this side, which would perhaps 
have permitted the evacuation of this city some hours 
later. 

'These two posts, the troops in which really played the 
part of rear-guards, should have been held, not by tlie 
most severely shaken regiments of the army, but by the 
most experienced, and those that at the time had the 
steadiest bearing. • ■ 

Again, when the abandonment of Blois was decided 
on. General Barry should, perhaps, according to recog- 
nized principles in the case, have feigned an offensive 
movement. But was he able to do so? It is at least 
doubtful. 

Ill,— Estreat to the Sarthe. 

The Position at Vendbme.— The position taken up by 
the 2nd Army of the Xoire around Vendbme, “was to 
permit it to arrest its rearward march, give repose to the 
troops, re-form its various bodies, whose tactical bonds 
had been deranged by recent combats, and renew sup- 
plies of all kinds.” 

However, if 'Venddme was a strategic point, it pre- 
sented “as a position to be defended by an army 
coming from Blois, great difficulties and serious incon- 
veniences. ' 
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“Indeed, tlie city, lying almost entirely on tlie left 
bank of the Loir, is dominated by escarpments hard by. 
These are reached by a winding road in the Temple 
suburb. One debouches thus upon a plateau traversed 
by the roads from Ghiteau-Renault and Blois, which 
here unite.” 

The position at Venddme, in order to be well de- 
fended, required, according to the admission of General 
Chanzy himself, a great spreading of forces. This 
would render “retreat difficult, if such a measure be- 
came necessary, the troops engaged upon the left bank 
being obliged to fall back by the ramps leading into the 
city, the bridges over the two arms of the river, and 
the narrow and tortuous streets coming out there.”* 

Our soldiers, moreover, had only the 13th and 14th 
of December in which to recruit their impaired vigor. 
Prince Frederick Charles was bent 011 dislodging us 
from our positions; and after occupying the forenoon of 
the iqthdn assembling the heads of column of his vari- 
ous bodies, gave orders for an attack on the 15th. 

The battle was fought upon the left bank, where our 
forces had deployed. Our right and left resisted with 
advantage. Upon both wings, consequently, the Prus- 
sian thrusts failed. But in the centre, toward Bel-Es- 
sort, our young troops gave ground after a combat of 
some duration. 

Impressed, nevertheless, by this resistance, the lead- 
ers of the hostile army decided to bring up the fractions 
of the III. and X. corps which had been left in rear, 
and prepare thus for a general action on the lytli. In 
consequence, the i6th was spent by the Germans in 
effecting a concentration. Unfortunately, on our side it 
was no longer possible to expose our troops to fresh 
combats. Despite his desire to continue the struggle, 

^ Chauzy, Second Army of the Loire, 
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Chanzy was constrained to renounce the idea. The re*- 
ports of his generals left him no alternative. 

On the evening of the r5th, he gave directions for 
the evacuation of the positions on the next day and 
the withdrawal of the corps toward Xe Mans, in order to 
take up a new defensive line behind the Sarthe. 

According to his instructions, the 1 6th corps was to 
gain Troo, upon the I^oir, and Montoire; the 17th, St.- 
Calais; the 21st, Vibraye. 

The ground to be occupied on the 1 6th extended 
from Montoire to Montdoubleau, giving a front there- 
fore of 18^ miles. This was a wide expansion for 
troops that more than ever had need of feeling the 
touch of elbow. 

The design of the commander-in-chief was to reach 
the other side of the Braye on the 17th, while pushing 
his left as far as La Ferte-Bernard, to enable him to be- 
come master of the valley of the Huisue as soon as 
possible. 

The movement was to be commenced during the 
night, by the sending off of the convoys; all the bridges 
were to be destroyed and all the fords rendered impass- 
able on the front of the 17th and 21st corps. 

The reserve batteries, posted on the right bank, had 
orders to concur with the i6th Corps in checking the 
pursuit of the Germans, 

Before commencing the retreat, the corps were to take 
up combat positions, with a view to deceiving the 
enemy. 

Lastly, the 1 6th Corps was instructed to burn the 
Venddme bridges upon retiring. 

On the 1 6th the retreat commenced in good order 
upon the right and in the centre. But, toward 10 
o’clock, the troops reached an iineven district, where 
the march was restricted to the roads. 

This circumstance necessitated a stretching out of the 
columns. 
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In some instances, bodies seeking Gonvenient passages 
strayed from tbe prescribed course, and several were so 
culpable as to move directly upon Le Mans without any 
concern about the main body of the array, which they 
preceded by at least a two days’ march. * 

Disorders arose; soldiers left the ranks and scattered, 
seeking at the top of their speed to reach Le Mans, 
which was looked upon as a place of refuge. It was 
impossible to stop these fugitives, and soon the city was 
choked up by a multitude of disbanded men, who had 
lost spirit and cut loose from the restraints of discipline, 
and who, deprived of rations, and going about begging 
food, presented a most shameful spectacle. 

Happily there remained under arms enough stout- 
hearted men to conceal from the Prussians these S3nnp- 
tonis of disorganization. 

This rupturing of cohesion led to most baneful conse- 
quences. The enemy, who had passed the Loir upon a 
bridge which we had attempted to destroy, but which 
in reality was not much damaged, had been able to 
assail our rear-guards, and capture a battery, a mitrail- 
leuse, and 64 wagons. 

The order for the retreat was not received by the 
generals in the left wing until about 3 p. m. General 
Rousseau and the commander of the 21st Corps had 
entered into action with the German troops occupying 
Morde. It was necessary in this quarter, therefore, to 
keep up the fire until night, and then begin the rear- 
ward march. 

Nevertheless, our masses did not fall far short of the 
points that had been assigned them. 

On the following day, the 17th, our corps were to 
move ; — 

The 1 6th upon Grand-Lncd; 


* Chanzy, Second Army of the Loire. 
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The lytli Upon Ardeiiay; 

The 2ist upon Breil and ThorigiiA 

Nothing arose to disturb this march, at least upon the 
army’s rear. The only incident that in this sense 
marked the movement, was the wresting of the village 
of Droue by a Prussian cavalry force from the troops of 
General Gougeard. But this officer, whose energy had 
not flagged for an instant since he took the field, rallied 
all the men within reach, and, putting himself at their 
head, executed a counter’-thrust, which resulted in the 
recapture of this post. : ^ 

The retreat of our army continued thus during the 
i8th and 19th, without serious attempts at pursuit on 
the part of the Germans, but, unfortunately, amidst 
signs of growing disorganization. 

It was time to give the troops repose. Orders were 
no longer rigorously executed, and instructions relative 
to marches and outpost duty were often neglected. 

Finally, on December 19, the army established itself 
in position behind the Sarthe. Here it recruited its 
strength until January 5, when it entered upon fresh 
contests, which culminated on January ii in the battle 
of Be Mans. 

IV.— Comments. 

This retreat shows us still more forcibly than the 
march to the Loir, that the tactical bonds in the 2d 
Army had loosened. The weakness of this army’s or- 
ganization and its condition, of physical and moral 
exhaustion, enhance the title to credit of the chiefs who 
directed it and the soldiers who remained steadfast in 
the ranks. 

The tactical prescriptions had in general been ob- 
served at the time of departure. But faulty execution in 
two particulars came near Comproraising the operations 
of the first day. 
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The itisufB.cieiit destruction of one of the Veiiddme 
bridges favored the pursuit of the Prussians. Then the 
tardy receipt of orders for departure, by the left wing, 
nearly led to the separation of the army into two groups 
at a time when, more than ever, it was essential to pre- 
serve unity on the march. 

During the retreat, collisions occurred between the 
columns of the i6th and 17th Corps, because the corps 
and division staffs had not been able to reconnoitre the 
roads to be followed. 

On each day, however, so far as it was practicable, 
the sites to be occupied W'ere defensively organized, and 
the troops still under control of their leaders were well 
covered in rear, according to General Ghanzy’s recom- 
mendations, by lines of skirmishers forming a curtain, 
themselves protected by vedettes kept out at a consider- 
able distance. 

Still, in the grand units, the necessity of maintaining 
the convoys a march distant from the troops, was not 
yet understood at its proper value. . 

It is beyond question that if the army attained its 
object, it was especially due to the absence of serious 
pursuit on the part of the enemy after the i6th 
December. • 

This attitude of our adversaries requires explanation. 

Movements of the Greman Armies.— Counting from the 
capture of Orleans, the movements of the II. German 
Army, and the detachment under the Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburg, may be epitomized thus; — 

Up to the 13th December, the date of our withdrawal 
from Blois, the Germans were in a state of indecision 
respecting the real direction taken by our masses. 
The troops of Frederick Charles recouuoitred in the 
directions of Gieii, Vierzon, and Blois, consequently 
toward the east and south, upon the left bank of the 
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lyoire. These reconnaissances, of a prudent and meas- 
ured character, were restricted, toward the east, to the 
occupation of Gien by a detachment of the three arms; 
toward the south, to the possession of Vierzon by a 
brigade of cavalry. 

• Upon the right bank, to the north of the forest of 
Marchenoir and in the valley of the Loire, similar 
reconnaissances were made by the Grand Duke’s force. 
Lastly, offensive combats of a more or less vigorous 
character were delivered, principally upon the front of 
the i6th and 17th Gorps, by the X. Prussian Corps. 

With reference to the circumspection shown by the 
troops of the Grand Duke in their various operations, 
It arose, as we have seen, fyom the bearing of General 
Ghanzy’s corps, which was energetic, often offensive, 
bespeaking constant readiness to engage. 

After our evacuation of Blois, the pursuit by the 
Germans, while being somewhat more robust, yet lacked 
that ardor displayed by them in the early part of the 
war. The character of their attack upon Venddme 
makes this apparent. 

As a result of these repeated efforts, Prince Frederick 
Charles was led to take measures, on the i6th, for the 
concehtratioii of the various bodies under his command, 
in order to crush out Chanzy’s resistance. 

While this, coiicentration was under way, the an- 
nouncement was made of our retreat to the Sarthe, 
This intelligence, instead of accelerating the pursuit, 
had just the opposite effect. 

Prince Frederick Charles quitted the Loir, and 
repaired to Orleans, making over the duty of following 
the enemy to the Grand Duke, to whom he to this end 
assigned the X. Corps and a division of cavalry. At the 
same time, he instrueted the IX. Corps to return to 
Orleans by forced marches. 

The Grand Duke’s detachment now ceased to operate 
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under the orders of Prince Frederick Charles, its control 
reverting to the general headquarters at Versailles. 

What had occurred to suddenly modify the situation, 
and necessitate the recall of the chief of the 11 . Prussian 
Army to Orleans and the separation into two parts of a 
force which undivided seemed scarcely sufficient to con- 
clusively beat Chanzy’s army ? 

The ardor of the German leaders had, for some time, 
been cooled by a variety of circumstances. 

This is shown, in the first place, by a dispatch from 
General Von Moltke, dated December 12, which, it 
appears, prescribed to the armies covering the siege of 
the capital to^confine their efforts to a determinate zone 
around the circle of investnient. 

Orleans was designated as the centre of observation of 
the II. German Army, with Tours, Bourges, and Nevers 
as the extreme points to which movements would be 
made. T . 

Chartres was likewise to become the headquarters of 
. the Grand Duke, whose surveillance role was to be exer- 
cised particularly toward the west. 

Moreover, the attention of; Prince Frederick Charles 
was attracted to our assembly of forces at Bourges. 
The solicitude which he persisted in harboi'ing with 
reference to affairs in this quarter, had for some time 
been his principal objection to the Grand Duke’s design 
of marching westward. The dispatch from Von Moltke 
served hut to confirm his apprehensions. These views 
on his part, joined to the attitude shown by Chanzy’s 
troops, ■ had abated the vigor of the pursuit. It was 
brought to an end by the receipt of unexpected and 
rather serious intelligence at the German general head- 
quarters on the afternoon of the 15th.. 

General Von der Tann, left at Orleans, had reported 
the forced evacuation of Vierzon by the 14th Cavalry 
Brigade. Some hours afterwardsj a fresh • telegram 
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announced that the troops left at the approaches to Gien 
had been attacked, on the 15th, by superior forces 
coining from .Briare, and compelled to abandon the 
place. 

“ From all appearances,” saj’s the German official 
account, “ the masses collected in the vicinity of 
Bourges iinder General Bourbald, had made prepara- 
tions to advance upon Montargis and Fontainebleau. 
Now in such an event, the commander-in-chief could at 
first have opposed him with only the part of the I. 
Bavarian Corps already at Orleans. ” 

This news, added to the information received of our 
retreat to the Sarthe, had decided Prince Frederick 
Charles to return precipitately to Orleans. 

In reality, what was taking place during this time to 
the south and east of the Loire? A single.event, with- 
out apparent significance, but which none the less, from 
a tactical standpoint, was of real importance, and which 
led to advantageous results. 

General Bourbaki, yielding to the request ot his col- 
league, and to the solicitations of Gambetta, had di- 
rected a column upon Vierzon and another upon Gien, 
despite the disorganized condition of his troops. The 
Germans, very weak at these- points, and deeming the 
movement a resumption of the offensive on our part, 
had fallen back. Our troops of the ist Army did not 
go farther. But this limited effort was sufficient to ex- 
ercise a most favorable influence upon our operations in 
the West. 

This was very frankly acknowledged in the following 
terms by Major Von der Goltz, then a captain on the 
staff of Prince Frederick Charles:— 

‘ ‘ Had Orleans fallen into the power of Bourbaki, the 
11 . Army would have been obliged to return by forced 
marches, with the 2d Army of the Loire in its traces. 
Had Chanzy gone back thus and reoccupied Beaugency, 
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would not this have been regarded as a victory for him, 
and would not this apparent success have aroused the 
nation— would 'it not have armed the whole of France? 

“It was possible, of course, to divide the German 
forces, engage Chanzy with; the troops of the Grand 
Duke, and Bourbaki with the two other corps. But 
this would have been to risk the fate of the campaign 
upon two points at once, 

“ Such were the reflections that agitated the general- 
in-chief, who was undecided what course to pursue.” 

While matters stood thus upon the .hoire, the Grand 
Duke, on his part, was thinking of retiring upon 
Chartres. G 

“The Grand Duke’s detachment,” says the German 
official account, “was charged with pursuing Chanzy’ s 
retreating forces beyond the Loir.”* 

But when his command was left to its own resources, 
the German generaT realized “that to carry out this 
design, extended marches would be necessary, and that 
his troops were much in need of rest.” In consequence, 
“ he decided to remain for a few days in the positions 
then occupied upon the Loir,’ before commencihg his 
•march to Chartres.” f 

In reality, the Germans renounced the pursuit on ac- 
count of the exhaustion of their troops; and in order to 
disguise this situation of affairs, the 5th Cavalry Divis- 
ion (Von Rheinbaben), then at Chartres, was instructed 
to gain touch of our forces and harass them during their 
march upon Le Mans. These were the troops that as- 
sailed one of our outposts at Droud, and that, meeting 
with a repulse, afterwards contented themselves with 
observing us at a distance. 

Our enemies have not avowed the critical situation in 

^Franco-German War, 15 Ui Section, p, 664. d 

t Idem, idem, -g. 665. 
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wliidi they were placed by the patriGtic elForts of the 
Government of National Defense, the activity of Gen- 
eral Chanzy, and the resistance of our young' troops. 
The admission may, however, be found in the history of 
this campaign by Major Von der Goltz, in the following 
terms: — , 

“In the second part of the war, the aspect of the 
struggle changed: the contest was now waged by the 
people, and if it did not altogether endanger the safety 
of our troops, it at least rendered reconnoitring and out- 
post service much more arduous. In the first period of 
the war,, the cavalry was launched forth ahead of the 
columns, and the latter upon arriving at their places of 
bivouac, felt secure under its protection, without mak- 
ing too heavy requisitions upon their troops for outpost 
duty. All this was now, indeed, changed. Before the 
army’s front, every farm-house, every thicket flashed 
forth its shots, which led our cavalry patrols into con- 
stant and bootless pursuits. 

“The duty of assuring the army’s safety became 
difficult, required numerous forces, and even then the 
peril was not always warded off. The German armies 
upon the Loire were forced to double, sometimes to 
treble, their outposts, and to occupy a greater stretch of 
country than their effectives warranted. The service of 
the communications and that connected with relays, 
increased in the same proportion. Combats thus be- 
came less energetic, were conducted with less spirit, and, 
which is characteristic, long range musketry and artil- 
lery fire grew in importance. * * * * Of corps and 
battalions there remained but the title, the strength and 
value had vanished. A corps now was scarcely as 
strong in infantry as a division at the beginning of the 
war, and the best elements had disappeared thi-ough the 
bullets of the enemy and the fatigues undergone. The 
baggage convoys swelled in dimensions, and weighed 
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heavily upon the march of the army, whose columns 
were now constrained to advance slowly, not being able 
from morning till night to cover more than two or three 
[German] miles. Some divisions, the 22nd among 
others, were cut down in infantry to the size of bri- 
gades; the entire I. Bavarian Corps had now only about 
this effective. 

“As to the corps of officers, there was no longer much 
accord between their regular military positions and the 
duties upon which they were engaged. In fine, many 
officers of the reserve commanded active forces, and 
numerous depot troops were in the ranks. Up to 
December II, the German soldiers had made their way 
over ice-covered courses at the price of a thousand hard- 
ships; since that time, through wet and rain. The 
roads were broken tip; where the batteries had to pass, 
it was necessary to make beds of branches or suffer the 
wheels of the gun-carriages to sink in to the naves. In 
many battalions the men were barefooted; others had 
wooden shoes or linen leggings. In the Grand Duke’s 
army there were companies in which forty men or more 
were 'quite without shoes. Dastly, it had not been 
possible to entirely replenish the ammunition: there 
was enough still for a few combats, but not sufficient to 
permit the carrying forwardfof a series of operations.” 

Such was the situation of our adversaries. 

Such also were the principal incidents of the retreat 
of General Chanzy. It must be regarded as one of the 
most remarkable operations of the war of 1870-71. It 
leaves, upon the whole, a favorable impression, and bids 
us trust in the future, in the day when new efforts are 
to be made, no longer with improvised troops, but with 
disciplined contingents, iiifiamed with sentiments of 
military honor and patriotism. 
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CONCLUSION. 


The preceding studies in military history do not aim 
simply at setting forth the principles of strategy and 
grand tactics governing to-day in the conduct of armies. 

They have a higher and more patriotic aspect They 
show ns the chief causes of our defeats and of the suc- 
cesses of our adversaries. 

But they iiiforni us also that in 1870 there were many 
military occurrences to which we may justly refer with 
pride. Upon analyzing them, upon examining them in 
their true light, it is not difficult to see that, suffering 
under the lash of misfortune, we have failed to judge 
events according to their merits. Weighed down by 
calamity, and obedient to the instinctive irapression- 
ability peculiar to our race, we have thought only of 
sitting in judgment upon our deficiencies, and have left 
our adversaries a clear field in which to relate the his- 
tory of their campaigns and recount their exploits.- 

Our army delivered rinequal combats and sustained 
actions which, in other times, despite the final repulses, 
would have been denominated heroic. We have dis- 
dained them, refusing even to cull the honor justly due 
our soldiers. 

Battles were gained which required nothing to im- 
press upon them the seal of success save the occupation 
of the ground abandoned by the enemy, or, certainly, 
a forward movement which he was powerless to prevent! 
We have permitted history to register these as defeats 
for us and triumphs for our foes. 
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Finally, we have not ceased to deplore the continuity 
of our reverses and the implacable malice of fate; while, 
in reality, our generous efforts upheld the honor of the 
flag, and testified of a nation so proud that even when 
stricken down it fought on with energy. 

What were indeed the battles of Borny, Rezonville, 
Noisseville, Fadonchamp, in which nothing was lack- 
ing to crown the success of our arms but a directing 
mind nntrammeled by personal considerations ? And, 
later, were not the combats of Valiere, La Renardi^e, 
Coulmiers, Villepion, Pont-Noyelles, Villersexel, and 
Cheuebier, successes ? — to speak only of those actions we 
have described. What differences in the estimate of 
events when history is studied in the light of authentic 
documents ! What consolation for our soldier hearts, 
and what hope of conquering in our turn should another 
war come upon us ! 

Again, the Prussians ow^ed their victories, we see, less 
to the genius of their leaders than to a sound application 
of the rules of the military art. Their logic in this re- 
spect, and likewise their practical good sense and their 
persistency, appear at, every step in their operations, and 
command admiration; but their designs and achieve- 
ments fall far short of the grand combinations and 
inspirations of Napoleon I. 

In considering Prussia’s military system, we are con- 
fronted by a remarkably equipped machine, all of whose 
wheel- work, perfectly arranged, operates with constant 
regularity and without effort. The engineers who 
direct it, fiill of ardor and resolution, after having well 
studied the uses of their instruments, get from them, 
without difficulty, their maximum yield. • 

If, in general, we seek for the means employed by our 
adversaries to arrive at success, we find:-— 

ist. An organization which gave them the greatest 
possible number of armed men in the aggregate, and of 
thoroughly trained first-line soldiers. 
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2d. A simple and rapid mobilization. 

3d. Advantageous bases of concentration. 

4tli. Marches which assured the concentration of 
their masses on the day of combat. 

5th. The most improved means of destruction. 

6th. An essentially practical method of combining 
the three arms. 

If to these advantages we add a continual increase in 
the moral forces, an excessive development of individual 
initiative, and the murderous effects of the needle-gun 
in 1866 and of the artillery in 1870, we shall nearly 
have penetrated the secret of their triumphs. 

At first sight all this appears simple, to us, especially, 
who are endowed with qualities of initiative and ardor, 
which render armies audacious and valiant. 

Yet we must not make any mistake in the matter. 
In order to unite such elements of success, there must 
be alive in an army certain conditions of stability, unity 
of command, and encouragement for the putting forth 
of efforts — qualities that do not exist to the same degree 
in all nations, even among the most warlike. 

It is not doubtful, then, that from various points of 
view we still have progress to make, although results 
of great importance have been attained during the past 
few years. If, on the one hand, we to-day possess 
means of destruction as effective as those of our neigh- 
bors, on the other, we do not perhaps utilize our strength 
as skillfully as circumstances demand. Among the im- 
provements of a nature to give marked advantages to 
our military situation, and palpable form to our chances 
of success, must be included:: — 

ist. A law on the subject of recruiting which will 
assure us more instructed first-line men and more fresh 
combatants. 

2nd. A mobilization which will simplify the division 
of work and suppress all causes of disorder and delay. 
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3rd. An enlightened and constant preparation of 
A of operations. 

4tli. As perfect and as wide-spread a knowledge as 
possible upon the tactical rules relating to the employ- 
ment of the different arms. 

5th. Habits of exercising the initiative, whereby all 
the depositaries of command may, without hesitation, 
take the measures demanded by circumstances as they 
arise. 

One of the most effective means of reaching these 
results, is certainly through a logical study of the facts 
of war. It is ill this study, indeed, that one may best 
find means of forming correct ideas both upon the 
method of making use of the ground, and the tactical 
formations appropriate to the various situations pre- 
sented on the offensive and the defensive. 

But when in France taste for work of this charac- 
ter takes a deeper hold and wider reach, when a thor- 
ough acquaintance with the most usual circumstances of 
war has been attained, supplying the place of experience 
and practice, it will still be imperative to foresee the 
events in the midst of which our officers are to exercise 
their faculties and apply the principles acquired. 

A serious question surely, and one of difficult, if not 
impossible, solution. Yet for all this, it is not sufficient 
merely to learn to fight, it is necessary still to know 
where, when, and how we are to fight. Here, after 
meditating upon the lessons of the past, we must 
especially interrogate the present, must have our eyes 
fixed upon the military happenings beyond the Vosges, 
and our ears ready to catch the faintest murmur coming 
from this quarter. In this connection, one of the fore- 
most military writers in Germany, Major Von der Goltz, 
gave us last year in his work, Nation in Ar^ns^ 
warnings which it would be imprudent to neglect. 

They are as follow:— 
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“ The Germans inust expect a new war with France. 
This will be a race war, and one of extermination. 

“The French are no doubt resolved to maintain it to 
the last extremity. But as they are an enriched and 
narrow-minded bourgeois people, ready at the first 
reverse to believe that all is lost, it will be easy to over- 
come their resistance. 

“To this end, it will be useless to conquer their 
country. By occupying their capital and their fortified 
places, by taking possession of those provinces which 
are not iniimaiely comiected with the State 
of race, and, finally, by isolating them from the rest’of 
the world, the object will be accomplished. 

“Yet this result can be secured only on one condi- 
tion: It will be necessary to employ against them all 
our disposable forces, and the most complete means of 
destruction. 

“Wars, moreover, will always be inevitable. They 
are the lot of humanity. 

“But a victorious war will ever constitute a claim to 
glory and nobility for the people undertaking it, the 
generals directing it, and the soldiers engaging in it. 

‘ ‘ Fmpires have their life like human beings. Bike 
them, they are born, attain to full growth, and die. 
The French are among those that are dying. 

“The Germans, on the contrary, are in the period of 
growth. The star of the young empire has just risen 
above the horizon; its course is all before it. The way 
toward* the zenith is more agreeable than that down- 
ward thence. And if ever a rising state afforded promise 
of a long existence, it is Germany, strong and united in 
the midst of the Great Powers of Europe. 

“This is Germany’s providential destiny, and to ac- 
complish it, she needs to wield a trenchant sword in the 
heart of Europe. 

“Bound up with this mission is the necessity of ac- 
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ceptiiig and decisively affirming the stipremacy of the 
German people over all others. 

“ In consequence, it is essential for her to unceasingly 
augment her moral and material forces. 

“By pursuing this path, the German nation will be 
sure of bearing off the final victory. ” 

Such is the morality of The Nation in Arms. 

It contains the essence of the ideas and convictions 
which appear to form a national public opinion beyond 
the Vosges. 

It would be a strange illusion to see here anything 
but a hope of exterminating our race and our country. 
Useless is it, moreover, to discuss this hope: it is the 
fruit of hereditary hatred, which the most unexpected 
successes, the dizziest intoxications of pride, the most 
dazzling triumphs, the most resplendent trophies, even 
revenge itself, have not been able to satisfy. 

We are warned. It behooves us to deliberate upon 
the situation. 

Now, in examining the matter calmly, two questions 
are presented: — 

1st. Shall we be prepared to sustain such a war? 

2nd. Is this mdeed the future that awaits us? 

Let us consider them in order. 

So far as our preparations are concerned, we have for 
some time been able to look events in the face with 
confidence. We are in condition to contend with the 
greatest energy against hostile aggression coming from 
one or even from several quarters. We stand ready 
with agencies of destruction as murderous as those of 
other armies; and, again, our defensive system has been 
so organized as to divide the efforts of our adversaries 
and permit ns to strike formidable blows in the most 
advantageous directions. Our masses are equipped, 
armed, trained; we are ceaselessly working to temper 
, them for active service; and a declaration of war would 
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find US in a state of preparation far different from that 
of 1870. 

But it is not sufficient to be ready, or to possess the 
necessary arms. We must still be assured of the means 
of attaining success. We must hold in our hands the 
factors of victory. 

Every .one repeats, -when .speaking of these contin- 
gencies: “All will depend upon the opening battle.” 
While this is not altogether certain, it may yet be said 
that the first great engagement will have a considerable 
influence upon the events which follow. In conse- 
quence, each of the belligerents should direct all efforts 
and all thoughts toward a single object — the first .success. 
Now, one is able to say in advance that victory will 
depend: — 

ist. Upon the more or less skillful union of the com- 
bat elements. 

2nd. Upon the manner of calling these into play. 

This conviction once acquiesced in, what is essential 
to success? The Germans have resolved the question 
thus: — 

The most skillful union of the combat elements coii- 
si.sts in bringing a crushing numerical superiority to 
the initial battle-field. 

The theatre of first combats will be situated upon the 
approaches to one of the grand channels of invasion 
that our defensive system has created upon the frontier, 
probably in the Toul-Epinal region. This established, 
numerical superiority in the opening contests becomes 
a simple question of rail outlet to this part of the 
frontier. Penetrated by this truth, our adversaries of 
1870 have constructed in this zone as many main and 
branch mil-lines and military detraining stations as 
possible. The mass of men that they are in condition 
to throw into this section, can be accurately computed, 
hour by hour. 
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It behooves us to have, on the same side, as many 
railroads, especially double-track lines, and as many 
detraining stations, as they; and, like them, to establish 
the latter as close as practicable to the probable theatre 
of first eng-agements. 

If need be, we should do better still. 

The second question, putting in operation the combat 
elements, is of another kind. It is less material, and 
therefore less easily grasped. 

To reach a solution, however, the Germans have em- 
ployed a means that is quite simple. They have said to 
themselves that henceforth, with the expansion of battle- 
fields, the dispersion of forces, and the necessity of 
screening the latter from view, each commander of a 
tactical unit will often find himself thrown upon his 
own resources; that in those terrible hours when life is 
at stake, most of the combatants are naturally disposed 
to expect from a chief the decision which is to put them 
in movement; that the moment for action is thus often 
neglected; that isolated efforts are then lost, and the 
most skillful combinations frustrated, by errors of detail. 
From these considerations, they have concluded that in 
future it will be necessary to accord to all depositaries 
of command a complete initiative, even at the risk of 
seeing the latter, through errors of judgment, engage 
too far to the front. In consequence, they give all pos- 
sible attention, in time of peace, to the development of 
this faculty. 

Bvery act of decision, every initiative taken in the 
service, meets with encouragement, ■ and it is certain 
that to-day, in action, a German officer would never 
await orders to seize a point of ground which seemed to 
him an advantageous position. He knows that his ini- 
tiative will be approved, that it is his duty to exercise it, 
and he does so without liesitatioii. 

Respecting the conduct of a modern combat, it may 
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be affirmed that every force, every army, which, from 
reasons of administration or throng'h other causes, as a 
consequence of unsouiid traditions or habits of routine, 
faiis to develop this faculty to the same degree, will 
register the chances of success against it. 

In this regard, unfortunately, men are subject to so 
many illusions, that this progress, so simple in appear- 
ance, is extremely difficult to realize. 

Let us pass to the probabilities of the future. 

For some years after our disasters, the idea was abroad 
in Europe that we were bent upon retaliation, and that 
once our material forces were put in proper condition, 
we intended rushing into new enterprises. Powerless to 
prevent the circulation of mendacious reports, to refute 
false news, to combat malevolent estimates of our atti- 
tude, we have been obliged to let these things pass 
unnoticed. France has been engaged in nursing her 
wounds ; and her army, striving to respond to the con- 
fidence reposed in it by the country, has prepared to 
courageously defend her honor and her independence. 

Days have passed; they have glided into w^eeks, 
months, years; and our country, absorbed in repairing 
the losses of the past, has remained steadfastly calm, 
faithful ill her devotion to peace, , which had become 
for her people a need and a necessity. It is easy to 
/see that the projects of revenge, which have been as- 
cribed to us are not expressions of the truth. It seems, 

. however, that justice has not been done us in this re- 
gard, and the plainest results of our pacific attitude 
have been to lead some to say that we were forever 
crushed, and others, like the author of 77^^ Nation in 
Arms^ to affirm that the Germans should prepare to 
wage a war of ex terniiiiation against us. 

It would be useless to endeavor to modify these views. 

What concerns us especially is to know them, to be 
certain of the exact character of the sentiments we iii- 
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spire, to appreciate clearly the dangers wliich threaten 
ns, to render to ourselves acconnt of the opinions and 
various circumstances in the midst of which our army 
may be called upon to act. 

From these different points of view, the author of 
The Natum in Arms is far wide of the truth. 

It is false, indeed, that w^e long for or that we have 
longed for war in France. What is true, is that we 
shall never forget the bond that unites us to our broth- 
ers in Alsace and Lorraine; that fortune is fickle, and 
that the most pow^'erful empires, like individuals, have 
their vicissitudes; that the consciousness of great ma- 
terial strength has never developed moderation; finally, 
that conquering nations raise up the most enemies, and 
that a time may arrive when the latter will have the 
upper hand. Such an hour, perhaps, may one day 
sound for France. 

But, in the meanwhile, she has reared up institntioiis 
which render all wars of surprise impossible, and which 
will permit her henceforth to engage only in a national 
struggle. 

There is at the present time but a single species of war 
for which the representatives of the nation will consent 
to vote — a war against an unjust attack, against a 
groundless aggression, or in case of a causeless declara- 
tion of hostilities. On that day, the strength of the 
army will be increased a hundred fold; the element of 
moral superiority will be alive in our ranks, and our- 
chances of success be suddenly and unexpectedly ad- 
vanced. 

But there are no indications of these occurrences. 

The long continuance of peace has shown the nations 
of Europe that their apprehensions may, without 
danger, be shifted from our frontiers. Our colonial 
tendencies have succeeded in convincing the most in- 
credulous. • 
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Germany, on lier side, has "been drawn,' little by little, 
into an economic situation wliicli lias bad tlie effect of 
modifying her foreign policy. I^ike us, like many 
other states, she has felt the influence of those crises 
among her agricultural, manufacturing, and laboring 
classes, which disturb the conditions of existence in a 
country, and which are the consequence of industrial 
progre.ss. . 

She has been obliged to submit to the necessity of ex- 
pansion, which sooner dr later seizes all compact nations 
and those that produce beyond the requirements of con- 
sumption. 

A day came when, in order to respond to this need, 
she was driven to seek colonies* and now, to satisfy her 
desires in this direction, she is forced to involve her- 
self with other nations than ourselves. 

Such is her path to-day, her enforced path. This 
state of things protects us, for the time being at least, 
from the probabilities expressed with so strong a sense 
of conviction by the author of The Nation in Arms. 

We shall be able then to continue with ardor the 
work of improving our military condition, of tempering 
ourselves for active service, of adding to our strength, 
in order to be in readiness for the struggle for independ- 
ence, if it must one day come. And that we may be 
the better prepared, we should never lose sight of the 
fact that for some time the partition of our territory has 
been resolved upon. The spoils have already been dis- 
tributed. 

At the time of the second invasion, in 1814, the other 
States of Europe had only a single object in view — to 
vanquish us. 

In the following year, it was another thing. At the 
Congress of Vienna,, the Idea of dismembering us was 
displayed in broad daylight. It was by the very inor- 
dinacy of certain appetites that our destruction was pre- 
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vented. We owed our existence to the rivalries of our 
enemies. . 

But the project of annihilating France was openly 
discussed, and almost adopted. 

We have in a measure forgotten these things, and the 
brilliancy of our past glories for a long time prevented 
us from discerning the hatreds which inspired these 
combinations. 

The catastrophe of 1870 itself was not sufficient to 
fully open our eyes. 

Since that time, fortunately, the ingratitude of some 
and the jealousies or ill-will of others, have been exposed 
to the day, and must have the effect of dissipating the 
rest of our illusions. Henceforth, doubt will not be 
permissible. Here is the reality of the situation: — 

If ever the war of extermination does come, and we 
are definitively conquered, the partition of France will 
be consummated as follows: — 

Belgium will take in to the Somme, annexing our 
Departments of the North and Pas-de- Calais. It is 
already taught in her schools that the dukes of Brabant 
are the heirs of the ancient dukes of Burgundy, of 
Philip the Bold, especially, whose kingdom once ex- 
tended from the Zuyder Zee to the Somme. 

Switzerland will push her boundaries to the Sadne; 
Italy to the Rhdne; Spain to the Aude, the Adour, or 
the Garonne. Brittany, and Normandy even, will be 
handed back to England. ' 

Burgundy and Champagne will be joined to Alsace- 
Lorraine, and the whole set apart to form the hereditary 
appanage of the Crown Prince of Germany, with the 
title of King of Ij)rrame or of Burgundy. 

What is left will retain the name of France, to show 
the entire world that after so much greatness, so much 
glory, so many successes, our country remains but a 
memory. 
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May this terrible picture of the annihilation of our 
country remain ever present to the eyes of all those 
who looked upon that ill-fated year! May those who 
fought for her, never forget that this is not a vain word, 
a freak of the imagination, a lucubration without root 
ill the reality of things! Let them guard in their hearts 
the ineffaceable conviction of this dismemberment and 
this death. 

Let each soldier, each officer, in performing his ser- 
vice, think daily of these things! Let him say and le- 
France is menaced^ and let him prepare himself to 
fight, to g-o forward and conquer, on the day when she 
is attacked! 

Let him, for this supreme hour, keep alive within 
him the sacred fire of battle, contempt for death, devo- 
tion to the flag! 

And then France shall live, again great, glorious, and 
respected! 


End of Part IL 
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Corps, the, depth of, in column, 12; length of daily march of, 13; time 
necessary to ploy and deploy, 27-8; distance to the front to which 
it shottld he protected on the march, 28; this the grand combat 
unit in war of 1870, 170. 

Coulmiers, battle of, 303 et seq. 

Counter-offensive, the, the French should have taken, at St.-Privat, 
after having checked advance of Guard Corps, 107, and at Rezon- 
ville against German left, after having repulsed its attacks, 236; 
examples of assumption of, by the Germans to break the force of 
enemy’s advance, 232-3, 238; the Germans seizing, at battle of 
the Lisaine against French left, paralyze its intended turning 
movement, 364 et seq.; assumed by a portion of beaten army to 
enable the main forces to slip away, 451, 454-5. 

Cover, advantages to be derived from the use of, 257; remarks upon, 
117, 139, 248, 411. 

Covering service of an army, the, remarks on, Set seq.; should be 
maintained at distance to front of at least two marches, 30; in 
case of a wheeling manoeuvre, 67-8. 

Cremer, General, fails to follow up advantages gained on the flank of 
the German position on the Lisaine, 362-3. 

Crown Prince of Prussia, the, at battle of Froschwiller, 181 et seq., 
pass., — do. of KoniggrUtz, 267 

D’Aurelle de Paladines, General, commands *the French at battle of 
Coulmiers, 303 ei seq., pass.; orders a divergent retreat after hos- 
tile recapture of Orleans, 427. 

Decisive act in a combat, observations upon the, 417. 

Decisive point in defensive line, duty of assailant with reference to, 
256-7. ^ : 

De Failly, General, probable effect of timely arrival of his corps at 
Froschwiller, 209. 

Defensive, the, examples of manner of occupying ground on, 97-8, 
125, 152-3, 186-7; normal development of combats on, 
battles on, 335 ei seq.; requisites of a good defensive position, 341, 
— proportion of men to space, ib.; \ manner of organizing defensive 
positions, 348 seq., and distribution of troops there, 350-1; 
principles relating to actions on, 375-6; observations on the extent 
of positions on, 413; improvised troops on, 415. 

Defiles, observations on, 25. 

Deployment of infantry divisions and corps abreast of advanced 
guards, time required for, 27. 

Detachments, movable, advantages of holding, beyond the flauk of a 
defensive position, 340, 371, 373. 
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Dietl, General, commands the Bavarians at combat of Villepion, 120 
ei seq., pass. 

Discipline and military training, advantages of, 76; operations of the 
French army in the Disaine campaign, in illustration of the ill 
consequences of a lack of, 344 

Division, the, depth of, in column, 12; time to ploy and deploy, 27-8. 

Du Bessol, General, drives hack the Germans in skirmish at M&ier^s, 
147; at the action at Villers-Bretonneux, 152 at the 

battle of Pont-Noyelles, 395. 

East, Army of the, in the Lisaine campaign, 343 et seq., pass.,-~oxd.tT 
for retreat of, in do., 459, ■ 

Echelon, example of a manceuvre-march in, 61-2. 

Elbe, the Austrians controlling passages of the, at battle of Konig- 
gratz, are enabled to slip awajr from the victor, 287. 

Electric telegraph, the, instructions sent Prince Frederick Charles by, 
after battle of Borny, 212; use of, in the Disaine campaign, 345-6, 

372.,, ■' ' 

Engineer force during retreat, illustratioii of duties of, 459. 

Enterprise, examples of, on the part of ofiScers, 18, 19, 136, 192-3, 221-2, 
230,237,264,408-9. 

Epaulements, effect of the employment of, as shown in battle of the 
Lisaine, 356 

Esch, Colonel Von der, the battle of Froschwiller begun on the initi- 
ative of, 204. 

Faidherbe, General commands the Army of the North at battle of 
,Pont-Noyelles, 376 et seq , , pass.; his army pursued by V on G6ben 
after battle of St.-Quentin, 424-5. 

Farre, General, commands French forces at combat ofVillers-Breton- 
n&xxx, 142 et seq., pass. 

Field-works, advanced-posts should be strengthened by, 117; the 
French should have employed them on their right at FrSsch wilier, 
208; their use at battle of Koniggratz, aqx, — do. at battle of the 
.Lisaine, 348 et employment of, in protection of retreat, 342; 
remarks on, 375. 

Fire instruction, great importance of thorough, 72, 139-40, 207; re- 
marks on file and volley firing, 73-4. 

Flank attack, advantages of a, 88, 109 et seq., 131, 167, 195, 208; effect 
of the, by I. German Army at Koniggratz, 285-6; examples of 
combined front and flank attacks upon villages, loo-i, 222-3, 324, 
390. 393 , 398. 

Flank marches, the subject treated, 45 et seq.; example of method of 
protecting columns during, 51 et seq,, pass,; dispositions in gen- 
eral to adopt, in case of, 57. 

Flank of a position, protection of the, 119-20,— employment of a 
movable detachment for do,, 175, 340; influeirce of the special de- 
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taditnent established by Werder beyond flank of his position on 
the Eisaine, 350-1, 367, 371, 373; remarks on the protection of, 
when uncovered, 375. 

Forced marches, the subject illustrated, 14 et seq.; pursuing troops 
find themselves under the necessity of making, 424. 

Forests, illustration of their use to cover concentrations, 305. 

Formations, in case of ordinary marches, 8, 9; examples of, in case of 
marches in presence of the enemy, 45, 60-1, 64, 67-8, 124, 141, 220 
273-4, 330-1. 

Fortresses, influence of, when supporting flank of line of battle, 409. 

France, march of her army from Metz toward Verdun, in 1870, 31 
et seq.; her defeat by the Germans at St.-Privat, 92 her 

victory over do. at Villepion, 120 et is defeated by do. at 

Villers-Bretonneux, 142 et seq., at FrSsch wilier 1 81 et seq., at 
Rezonville, 210 et seq., — victorious over do. at Coulmiers, 303 et 
seq.; her battle tactics and the German, in first period of war of 
1870-1, contra,sted, 328-9; she is defeated by the Germans at 
battle of the Eisaine, 343 et seq.; her Army of the North fights an 
indecisive battle with the Germans at Poht-Noyelles, 376rii seq.; 
pursuit of her forces by Kutuzoff, in 1812, 423-4, — by the Germans 
after action at St-Quentin, 424-5, — by Bliicher in 1813, 425, — by 
the Germans after battle of Froschwiller, 426-7, and after hostile 
recapture of Orleans, 427, 461 et seq.; observations on her present 
and prospective military situation, 489 et seq. 

Franco-German War. — See “France,” “Germany,” and “Battle Tac- 
tics.” 

Francs tireurs at battle of Coulmiers, 31 1 /aw. 

Fransecky, General, at battle of KSniggratz, 277-8, 

Frederick Charles, Prince, instructions issued by, for march of 1 . 
Prussian Army on night before battle of Koniggratz, 20-r do. for 
march of his forces August 18, 1870, 64; at battle of Gravelotte, 
95 et seq., pass.,- — dp. of KSniggrEtz, 263 et seq pass.; at the action 
of Vendbme, 478; operations of his army after recapture of Orleans 
in December 1870, 482 /aw. 

Front, extent of, in case of an army on the march, 30. 

Frontal attack, illustration of the dangers of a mere, with modern 
arms, 106-7. . ' 

Froschwiller, battle of, i%t et seq. 

Fuad Pasha, during retreat of the Turks, in 1878, 433 et seq., pass. 

Gablenz, General, commands the Austrians at combat of Trautenau, 
q^et seq., pass. 

Germany, general principles guiding her arm}'- in the regulation of 
marches, 11; march of her II. Array to the Moselle, in 1870, 52 
et seq,; deployment of her I. and II. Armies, August 18, 1870, 60 
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et. seq.; individual characteristics of her soldiers, 77; her victory 
over the French at St.-Privat, 92 et she is defeated by do. 
at Villepion, 120 I?/ defeats do. at Villers-Bretonneux, 142 

et seq,, at Froschwiller, 181 ei seq., at Rezonville, 210 et seq.,~ 
is defeated by do. at Coulmiers, 303 et seq.; her battle tactics, in 
general, in 1870, 329; her victory on the Risaine, 343 et seq.; 
engages the French in an indecisive battle at Pont-Noyelles, 
376 et seq.; the custom in her army of at once putting captured 
villages on the line of battle in a state of defense, 398, 401, 41 1; 
her pursuit of the French after action at St. -Quentin, 424-5, — 
after battle of Froschwiller, 426-7,— after recapture of Orleans, in 
December 1870, 427, 461 et seq.; retreat to the Disaiue of force 
under Werder, 460-1 ; character of her operations and condition 
of her forces in second period of Franco-German war, 487-85 state- 
ment of the causes of German successes in 1870-1, 490-1, 

GSben, General Von, at battle of Pont-Noyelles, 397; his pursuit of 
the Ai'my of the North after the battle of St. -Quentin, 424-5. 

G61tz, Maj or Von der, on the importance of marches, 2; on the neces- 
sity of making practice marches during peace, 2, 3; on the influ- 
ence of advanced-guard engagements upon the operations of the 
gross, 7; outlie projected wheeling manoeuvre by the II. German 
Army toward the Nied, in 1870, 59; on Bourbaki’s diversion in 
favor of the 2d Army of the Loire, 485-6; on the character of the 
struggle in second period of Franco-German war, 487-8; observa- 
tions oil a new war between France and Germany, 493-4. 

Gourko, General, his pursuit of the Turks, in 1878, 432 et seq. 

Gravelotte. — See “St.-Privat.” 

Groben, General Von der, remarkable instructions given him b)’- Man- 
teuffel, as commander of the occupying detachment at Amiens, 

"V,: 382. ' 

Flallue, the.— “See “Pont-Noyelles.” 

Ham, the town of, seized by General Decointe, 377. 

Helwig, Captain Hugo, on Von der Tann’s retreat at Coulmiers, 450-1. 

Plericourt.— See “ Disaine.” 

Herwarth, General, at battle of Koniggriitz, 265 et seq. ^ pass. 

Infantry, amount of, to be assigned to the advanced-guard of divisions 
aud corps, 7; length of a division column on the march, 12; this 
arm in action, 73 et seq.; example of its increased efhciency when 
utilizing cover, 115; formation of the, at combat of Villers-Breton- 
neux, 168; its action in general on the offensive during an en- 
gagement, 171 et seq., — do. on the defensive, 174 etseq., pass.; gen- 
eral observations on the action of this arm in battle, 207-8, 257-8, 
329 et seq., pass., 416 etseq., pass.; effect of French infantry fire at 
- battle of Rezonville, 247; remarks on the fire of this arm, 248-9; 
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should profit by all available shelter in advancing to the attack, 
301; should abstain from moving upon a position until the co- 
hesion of the troops allotted to its defense has been broken up, 
302; action of this arm in case of pursuits, 423, 428-9, 432 et seq., 
pass.,~d.o. of retreats, 451, 453-4, 463-4. 

Information concerning the enemy, illustrations of the clanger of act- 
ing on imperfect or erroneous, 162, 369-70; deficiency of, on the 
part of the French previous to the battle of Froschwiller, 183; 
character of, necessary to enable an army to act effectively on the 
offensive, and means of obtaining, 374; the timely receipt of, 
during an engagement, essential to enable a victorious army to 
undertake an early pursuit, 421-2. 

Initiative, remarkable example of exercise of, by General Dietl at 
Villepion in opposition to orders, 124; example of exercise of, by 
cliief-of staff in absence of commander, 127; should be exercised 
by officers in seizing advantageous points, 138; a free habit of ex- 
ercising, in vogue in the corps of German officers, 139; illustration 
of the extent to which this was carried in 1870, 204; examples of 
exercise of, 192-3, 221-2, 230, 237; remarks upon, 241, 248, 255, 
260-1, 297; remarkable instance of exercise of, by Prince Frederick 
Charles on the night before battle of Koniggratz, 263-4; German 
views on the exercise of, by all depositaries of command, 496. 

Jarras, General, Bazaine’s instructions to, on subject of retreat of 
French forces from Metz, 31 et seq. 

Jaur6guiberry, Rear-Admiral, renders efficient service at combat of 
Villepion, 124 etseq., pass., and at battle of Coulmiers, 320 et seq., 
pass. 

Kalkova, action at, 437. : , 

Karagatch, action at, 442-3. %5-. 

Keller, General, makes a night attack, by Werder’s order, to attempt 
recapture of an important position lost during the day, 364-5. 

Kirchbach, General Von, remarkable example of the exercise of ini- 
tiative by, at battle of Froschwiller, 192-3. 

Koniggratz, battle of, 263 

Krasnoff, General, defeats the Turks at Karagatch, 442-3. 

KrUdener, General, during pursuit of the Turks in 1878, 436 et seq,, 

. pass. 

Kummer, General Von, at battle of Pont-Noyelles, 390, 394-5. 

Kutuzoff, General, his pursuit of the French army, in 1812, 423-4. 

Recointe, General, at combat of Villers-Bretonneux, 159-60; seizes 
town of Ham, 377; at battle of Pont-Noyelles, 395, 401. 

Rewal, General, on night marches, 24-5; on fire tactics, 72; on infantry 
battle formations, 73. 

Risaine, the, battle of, 343 et seq.,- German retreat to, 460-1. 
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Doir, the, Clianzy’s retreat to, 466 

Doire, the, Chaiizy supports his right on, during his retreat after 
hostile reoccupation of Orleans, 463. ' , 

MacMahon, Marshal, at battle of Froschwiller, 181 et seq.., pass.; pur- 
suit of his army after this action, 426-7. 

Manteuffel, General, at combat of Villers-Bretonneux, et seg,, 
pass,; he marches to Werder’s aid in January, 1871, 350; at battle 
of Pont-Noyelles, 382 et seq., pass.; remarkable example of reso- 
lution given by, 408-9. 

Marbot, General, on position of military baggage when forces are 
liable to engage, 28. 

Marchenoir, forest of, used by Army of the Loire to cover its concen- 
tration, 305. 

Marches, importance of, i execution of, 4 etseq..- preliminary 

mea.sures, 4, — orders for movements, 5, — organization of the col- 
umns, 6, and protection to be afforded do., id. et seq.; duration of 
marches, 10, ii; depth of the columns and rate of march, 12; 
length of daily march, 13; forced marches, 14 et seq.; night 
marches, 17 et seg., — illustrated by that of Prussian armies, July 2, 
1866, et seq.; delays during, 25 et seq.; the movement of French 
army from Metz toward Verdun, in 1870, as an example of faulty 
dispositions for, 31 et seq.; general conclusions on the subject, 
43; maucEuvre-inarches: general principles, 44-5, — flank marches, 
45 et wheeling manoeuvres, 58 et seq.; illustrations of the 

march formations of the Prussians when approaching the enemy, 
141, 166-7; rate of daily march of Gourko’s forces during pursuit 
of the Turks, 446-7; instructions for the march in retreat of the 
French army after defeat on the Lisaine, 459; march dispositions 
of the Germans in retiring to this river, 460-r; Chaazy’s order 
for the march of his forces in retreating after combats of Patay 
and Boulay, 463-4. 

Mars-la-Tour.— See “ Rezonville.” 

Meckel, Major, on the general character of modern engagements, 
179-80. 

Mecklenburg, Grand Duke of, junction of detachment under, with 
II. Geniian Army, T22, — operations in general of this detachment 
after German recapture of Orleans, 482 f if 

Metz, retreat of the French from, 31 et seq.; battles before, 92 et seq. 
210 et seq. 

M^zi^res, skirmish at, 147. 

Michel, General, his charge at Froschwillei*, 197. 

Moltke, Count Von, his order for flank march upon Pardubitz, in 
July, r866, 50; defines the movement in general to be executed on 
August 18, 1870, 63; his order for wheel of the army toward the 
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•’ right on this date, 65‘^6; 'liis instructions for an offensive move- 
ment against the French after battle of Boniy, 215, — do. to Werder 

■ just previous to battle of the Lisaine, 372; orders the armies cov- 
ering siege of Paris to restrict their efforts to a determinate zone 

' around circle of investment, 484. ' ' 

Moral force of troops, the, remarks upon, 69 et seq.; how augmented, 
.76. ‘ ^ 

Mitrat, Marshal, his conduct of the pursuit after Jena, 17. 

Hapoleoii, character of his marches in Rivoli campaign, 16; 'wheeling 
manceiivres executed by, in iSo6and 1809, 58; pursuit of his army 
by Kutuzo'ff, in 1812, 423-4; method employed by, to screen hik 
- retreat after battle of L,n Rothi^re, 454; expounds' the principl 4 
that a retiring army should always direct itself upon its supports, 
■; ^455-6.' - ■ ■ ' ■ ^ ^ 

Napoleon III., his communications to Bazaine, August 12 and 13, jSyo^ 

' on situation of affaits around Metz, 42; leaves the Metz army fbt 
Chalons, 211. ' 

Nicholas, Grand Duke, commands the Russian armies of operations'; 

• 'in 187S, 432.^ ^ 

Night combats, examples of, 132 et seq., 363 et seq. 

Night marches, et seq. . ■ ' ' ' ' 

Offensive, the, should be seized after repulse of enemy, 107, 227, 3.^6, 
400-r, combats on, normal development i^o et seq.; asslnnp- 
' tioii of, in battle, to frustrate anticipated attack of enemy, '232-3, 
23S; action, in general, of forces on, during battle, 2^6 et- seq.; 

• importance of, 261; character of inforraation necessary to enable 
ah army to act effectively on, 374,— do. of trobps for action on, 

■ ’’W’ith a view to- decisive success, 415; normal type of battles on, 

« t!^x 6 et seq.; example of the assumption of thiArole to decewe ad- 

versary on eve of intended retreat, 467. 

Officers, ardor and activity necessary in, 137-S; should seize advan- 
! ' tageous points on their own initiati-ve, 1 38. 

Orders, character of, relating to marches, 5, 6; those issued by Prince 
Frederick Charles just previous to battle of KoniggrEltz, 20 et seq. q 
^ " illustration of, for flank marches, 50^1; those issued to I. and IP, 
German Armies for August 18, 1870, 61, 64 et seq., — do. by Prince 
^ Frederick Charles previous to combat of St.-Privat, 95, and battle 
' of Rezonville, 214-15; those of Chanzy before combat of Ville- 
pion, 121,— of Von Moltke on August 15, 1870, 215,— of Flerwarth 

• ' on eve of battle of Koniggratz, 265- 6,— of Bourbaki for the actxOh 
on the Lisaine, 354,— of Von Goben for pursuit of the French after 

’ battle of vSt. -Quentin, 424-5,-*-of Bliicher for phrsuit of Macponald 
> 'in 1813, 425; points upoil' vrliich those relating to retreats should 
« ' ■ bear, 457^8; -thcise issh'^d '^-Bourbaki after -defeat d'fi the Lisaine, 

. ' '33 ' ■ ■ 
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459, —by Cbanzy, for retreat upon Josnes-Beaugency position, 
463-4,— do. upon Vendome, 473. 

.Outposts, distance at whicTi they should be held in front of defensive 
line, 375. 

Palli^ires, General des, error in detaching his division before battle 
of Coulmlers, 327-8, 

Pape, General, at combat of St.-Privat, 99, 100, 108. 

Passive defense, a, impolicy of, 227, 246, 366, 

Peace, armies should be practiced during, in marches of all kinds, 
2, 3- 

Picq, Colonel Ardant du, on the soldier in battle, 74-5. 

Piecemeal deployment of forces in battle, illustration of dangers of, 
^<jetseq. 

Piedmont, flank march of Radetsky against her army, in 1848, 46 
^ et seq. 

Philippopolis, actions around, during G:Ourko’s pursuit of the Turks, 
441-2. 

Podol, combat of, 132 

Points d'apptii on enemy’s line, necessity for concentrating against 
and carrying, 193,246,255-6. 

Pont-Noyelles, battle of, 376 

Positions, example of the ill consequences resulting from failure to 
make a timely seizure of controlling, 88; illustration of the futil- 
ity of a mere frontal attack on, when strongly defended, 106-7, 
protection of the flanks of, 119-20; advantageous, should be seized 
at earliest possible moment, even without orders, 138; examples 
of methods of occupying, 152-3, 187, 276-7, 316, 381, 3S8-9; de- 
fensive, 337 et soq.,— manner of organizing do., 339, 348 etseq.,—' 
number of men required for occupation of do., per running metre, 
34r ; principles relating to, 375; observations on the extent of de- 
fensive, 413, 

Protection of columns, on the march, 6 et seq.; increased need of, 
during night marches, 24-5,— do, during flank movements, 51 et 
seq.t pass, 

Prussia, night march of her armies, July 2, 1866, etseq.; plan of 
flank march upon Pardubitz, in 1866, 48 et seq.; is defeated by 
the Austrians at Trautenau, et seq., —defeats do, at Podol, 132 
et seq., and at KSniggratz, aSq, et seq.; her pursuit of the Prench 
under MacDonald, in 1813, 425. 

Pursuits, illustrations of violation of principle that these should be 

immediate and energetic, 344-5, 362, 366,— clear statement of this 
principle, 375; observations on, etseq.; aim of, 422; direction 
of, ib. pursuit of the Prench army by Kiituzoff, in i8ia, 

423-4,— of the Army of the North after battle of St.-Quentm, 
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424-5,— of MacDonald by Blucher, in 1813, 425,— of insurgents in 

Africa, by General Yusuf, 426, — of the French after battle 01 
Froschwiller, 426-7, and after hostile reoccupation of Orleans, 427; 
composition of pursuing columns, ib. et seq.; execution of, 429 et 
seq.; pursuit of Turkish army by Gourko in 1878, 432 et seq.; 
tactical rules relating to, 445-6. 

Radetsky, his flank march in 1848, 46 et seq. 

Railroads, bad management of, by the French in the Risaine cam- 
paign, 369. 

Rear-guard, the, that of the Bavarians at Coulmiers, 326; remarks on, 
453 461; strength and composition of, 458. 

Reconnaissances, remarks on, 6; feebleness of service relating to, 
in MacMahon’s army previous to battle of Froschwiller, 183, — 
do. in Bazaine’s army in its retreat from Metz toward Verdun, 
216; objects to be accomplished by, on the offensive, in front of a 
defensive position, 374-5; necessity for activity and enterprise 
in conducting, upon approaching hostile line of battle, 409. 

Reichshoflen.— See “Froschwiller.” 

Reserves, generally about a third of entire forces held as, in battle, 
342; on the defensive, should be^ in condition to move to any 
point that may be threatened, 375; employment of, when retreat 
has been resolved on, 451 et seq. • 

Retreats, the cavalry called into action to protect that of the French 
at Froschwiller, 196-7, 201; general manner of protecting, in the 
initial stages, 2S6-7, 342; that of the Turks, in 1878, 433 et seq.; 
voluntary, 448-9; compulsory, 449; execution of, ib. et seq.; that 
of Werder to the Lisaine, 460-1,— of Chanzy to the Josnes-Beau- 
gency position, 462 et seq., to the Roir, 466 et seq., and to the 
Sarthe, 477 

Reyau, General, unskillful employment of cavalry under, at battle of. 
Coulmiers, 332-3. 

Rezonville, battle of, 

Rhodope Mountains, the forces of Fuad Pasha dispersed among the, 

443v; ' ' '■ 

Rivers, w'hen they exist on the front or flank of a defensive position, 
their approaches should be defended, 284; illustration of their use 
in protection of retreat when defeated forces control points of 
passage, 287. 

Roads, those leading to defensive positions should be obstructed, 376. 

Roncourt, attack on and capture of, by the Germans, 108 et seq. 

Russia, her pursuit of the French, in 1812, 423-4,— of the Turks, in 
1878, 432 et seq. 

Sadowa, battle of, 263, (?/ 

Sarthe, the, Chauzy’s retreat to, 477 I?/? 
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^x.otis, the, ’at battle, of Koniggriitz, 272. , . ^ 

^houvaloff, General, during pursuit of the Turks, in 1&78, 436 et seq., 
pass. ; , . 

Shelter. — See “ Cover. ” 

Soult, Marshal, on the necessity of well calculating all military opera- 
tions, lo. ' ' . 

Staff oiBcers, employment of, to instruct and, guide the various bpdies 
. during I'etreat, 453, 460. ■ , ■ : 

Ste.-Marie-aiix-Chcnes, capture of, by the Prussians, gg fil seq. . 
St--Privat, combat of^ 92 

St. -Quentin, pixrsuit of French by Germans after battle of, 424-5. 
Stratagems, sometimes resorted to by beaten troops to enable them to 
steal, away from the pursuer, 431, 437., v . 

Success,' a, should be vigorously follqwed up^ 246, 362-3, 366.- 375, 
Suleiman Pasha, commands the- ^hrkish forces in retreat before the 
■ Russians, in 1878, 433 - 

Supply, illustration of tb e ; iiicon yenieu ces : resnlting .from : a defective 
system of, 345, 368-9. • • , 

Supports, a retiring, army .should, alvrays direct itself upon its, . 455-6. ,: 
Styeip^Wakl, the, struggle m,; during battle of Koniggratz, 277-8.. 
Tactics for the march, t ei! seq.; for combats, 69 for battles, 178 

etseq.; for pursuits, 419 W for retreats, 448 , 

Tann, General Von clerj- the Bavarian Corjps under, attacked by French 
, at Villepion, 12^ .et seq.; at hB.itlt of Coulmiers, .$0^ et seq*, pass., 
... .—comments: upon his retreat after do., 45Q-1. 

Tradition, influence of, in German army, 1 1. 

Training and discipline, advantages of, 76. , 

Training of an army during peace, considerations concerning the, 71 
et seq. 

Trains, military, how divided, 29. . : . ■ 

Trautenau, combat of, 79 

Troops, kind of, necessary for offensive action, 415. 

Turks, the, pursuit of, by the Russians in 187S,. 432 et seq. 

Turning movements, advantages of, 88, 109 113, 161, 208, 333, 

,.. . 409; to, compel enemy to evacuate a ppsition, 299, 324, 410-20; 
. , against forces in retreat, 431. 
yalli^re, combat of, 306, 

Vendome, action at, 478-9. 

Victoria what .-constitutes a, 405y’T.yc7. 

Villages, should be attackedin front and turned simultaueonsly, loo-i, 
222-3, 324, 393; illustration, of the futility of a mere frontal attack 
upon, when strongly defended, 106-7; attack of, should be pre- 
pared for by fire of artillery, 117; the Germans at once defensively 
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